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Notes on transliteration, translation, 
and calendars 


This book follows the UN guidelines for the transliteration of Belarusian names 
and geographical locations which is a simplified version of the historical Bela- 
rusian Latin script (known as Lacinka), used in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. In the past, Lacinka developed as a Belarusian identity-building 
element opposing imperial practices and competing nationalisms, as shown in this 
book. In present times, Belarusian media often use the historical Latin script for 
the transliteration of Belarusian names in recognition of its potential. It also 
appears logical to move beyond the artificially constructed transliteration sys- 
tems which often ignore the phonetic peculiarities of Belarusian. Last but not 
least, the choice of Belarusian Latin script serves to emphasize the anti-colonial 
aspect of Belarusian nation-building, the main subject of this book. 


The Library of Congress (LoC) system is used for the transliteration of other 
Cyrillic-based languages. 


TRANSLITERATION TABLE 


Belarusian Cyrillic | Simplified Belarusian Latin Library of Congress 
alphabet script transliteration 
Aa Aa Aa 
b6 Bb Bb 
Bs Vv Vv 
Ir Hh Hh 
Aa Dd Dd 
Ee Jeje C). ie (*) Ee 
Eé Jo jo (*), io (*) lo io 
Kx Žž Zh zh 
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Belarusian Cyrillic | Simplified Belarusian Latin Library of Congress 
alphabet script transliteration 
33 Zz Zz 
li li li 
Un Jj li 
Kx Kk Kk 
Aa LI Lk 
Mm Mm Mm 
Hu Nn Nn 
Oo Oo Oo 
IIn Pp Pp 
Pp Rr Rr 
Cc Ss Ss 
Tr Tt Tt 
Yy Uu Uu 
M Üü Ui 
$6 Ff Ff 
Xx Ch ch Khkh 
Uy Cc Ts ts 
du Ce Ch ch 
II m Šš Sh sh 
bI pr Yy Yy 
b ' (soft sign) ' (soft sign) 
Əə Ee Ee 
IO 0 Ju ju (*), iu (**) Iu iu 
As Jaja (*), ia (**) Ia ia 


* Initially, and after vowels, apostrophe, soft sign, and ü 


** After consonants 


x Notes on transliteration, translation, and calendars 


Some texts cited in this book were originally written in Belarusian Latin script 
where the spelling may differ slightly from the above table. In this case, the original 
spelling has been maintained. The case of Vil'nia/Wilno/Vilnius is a complicated 
one. Without questioning its current status as a Lithuanian city, it is transliterated 
from Belarusian here due to the historical context with a primary focus on Belaru- 
sian life in the city and its importance as one of the chief centers of the Belarusian 
national movement in the early twentieth century.! All modern references to the 
city use its current name of Vilnius. All other Polish and Lithuanian geographical 
locations are rendered in their modern form unless there is a more common Eng- 
lish form. For instance, Warsaw is used instead of Warszawa; the same applies to 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

Archival signatures throughout the text are used in the original language; 
hence, for Belarusian archives the following abbreviations are used: f. (fond), 
vop. (vopis), spr. (sprava), ark. (arkus); for Lithuanian archives: f. (fondas), ap. 
(aprašas), b. (byla), I. (lapas). 

The difference between the old-style (Julian) and new-style (Gregorian) 
calendars in Soviet Russia was eliminated on February 14, 1918. The switch to 
the Gregorian calendar resulted in missing the first thirteen days of the month 
of February 1918. Those chapters dealing with the eastern Belarusian territories 
administered by the Russian Empire and later under Bolshevik control will use 
the Julian calendar (old-style, O.S.) for dates up until the calendar change in 1918. 
Gregorian calendar (new-style, N.S.) dates will be indicated in parentheses in cases 
where it is appropriate, especially, at the turn of 1918. After February 14, 1918, the 
Gregorian calendar style will be used. The chapters dealing with the German oc- 
cupation of the Belarusian territories will use the new-style dates of the Gregorian 
calendar, since the German authorities had already introduced it for the occupied 
territories in Eastern Europe on May 25, 1915. 

There are different ways to translate into English the name of the first Belaru- 
sian state—Bielaruskaja Narodnaja Respublika. In the research literature, it is 
most often referred to as the Belarusian People’s Republic, the Belarusian National 
Republic, or the Belarusian Democratic Republic. The last option is used in this 
book as the most precise and free of negative connotations. Correspondingly, the 
abbreviation of the BDR and not the BNR is used. All abbreviations, along with 
full forms and English translations, are listed separately below. 


1 This remains an under-researched topic, while studies about Vilnius and its declining fortunes as 


a multicultural city throughout the twentieth century fail to address the role of Belarusians in 
shaping its diversity. See Theodore R. Weeks, Vilnius between Nations, 1795-2000 (DeKalb, IL: 
NIU Press, 2015). 
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Introduction 


“Narod tol’ki tady isnue, kali mae svaih herojaü." 
Barys Kit! 


Over the course of the twentieth century, Belarus transformed from several prov- 
inces of the Russian Empire into a sovereign state. Belarusians profited from impe- 
rial decline and the rise of the nation-state concept in the early twentieth century, 
when the First World War, revolutions, and subsequent violence disrupted tradi- 
tional societies throughout Eastern Europe, opening up new opportunities for the 
national self-determination of so-called "small" nations? Subsequently, more than 
seven decades of communist rule coincided with an active process of nation-build- 
ing, which in the Belarusian case was directed from above. The post-Soviet peri- 
od was marked by a transition to an authoritarian regime, and at the time 
of writing, the future poses the questions of imperial ambitions versus national 
affirmation once again. The peaceful protests against the rigged 2020 presiden- 
tial election brought Belarusians together as a nation. Protesters quickly rallied 
around national symbols, prohibited and despised by the ruling regime. This 
demonstrated that the ideals of those who imagined Belarus over a hundred 
years ago still have the power to attract people and provide them with the symbolic 
continuity of historic tradition.* 


“The nation exists only when it has its own heroes.” Barys Kit, Ciarnovy sliach: Uspaminy 
(Frankfurt am Main, n. p., 2001), 56. 


This definition of the "small" nation rests on the assumption of its subordination toa ruling nation 


S 


which is reflected in the social structure ofthe small nation, causing its incomplete character or atypical 
composition. While certain social groups dominate, national elites usually remain outnumbered 
by the elites of the ruling nation. See Miroslav Hroch, Social Preconditions of National Revival in 
Europe: A Comparative Analysis of the Social Composition of Patriotic Groups among the Smaller 
European Nations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), 4-5, 9; Andreas Kappeler, Der 
schwierige Weg zur Nation: Beiträge zur neueren Geschichte der Ukraine (Vienna: Böhlau, 2003), 25. 
See, for instance, Tatsiana Kulakevich, “National Awakening in Belarus: Elite Ideology to “Na- 
tion’ Practice? SAIS Review of International Affairs 40, no. 2 (2020): 97-110. On the reappro- 
priation of national symbols, see the discussion in Aliaksej Kazharski, “Belarus’ New Political 
Nation? 2020 Anti-Authoritarian Protests as Identity Building,” New Perspectives 29, no. 1 (2021): 
69-79. https://doi.org/10.1177/2336825X20984340 (Accessed September 15, 2022). 


2 Belarusian Nation-Building in Times of War and Revolution 


This book is a case study of Belarusian nation- and state-building in its early 
stages, dating back to the Fist World War and subsequent revolution. It focuses 
on the path towards the creation of the first modern Belarusian state and explores 
in detail the roots of its duality. The proclamation of Belarusian independence on 
March 25, 1918, and the rival establishment of the Soviet Belarusian state on 
January 1, 1919, resulted in two distinct and mutually exclusive national myths, 
which continue to define contemporary Belarusian society. Both projects, nation- 
al and Soviet, transformed into two separate concepts of alternative and official 
Belarusianness, respectively, which developed parallel to each other during the 
twentieth century.* By looking at their formative period, this book contributes 
to an analysis of the origins of modern Belarusian statehood and the problematic 
character of national identity. On a different level, it also addresses the impact of 
the First World War on Belarusian nation-building efforts, the reasons for the un- 
even development of Belarusian national mobilization in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, and their consequences for the future state-building process—consequences 
which are still felt in contemporary Belarusian society. 

The story of the challenges and struggles of the modern Belarusian national 
project helps reveal the internal mechanisms of national mobilization and un- 
derstand the nature of nationalism as an inherently modern phenomenon.’ The 
concept of a nation is treated here in the broad sense following Ernest Renan’s 
definition of “a large-scale solidarity,’ held together by two basic principles: that 
of the common legacy of historical memories and the present desire to live togeth- 
er, being in essence a “daily plebiscite.”* Methodologically, this study is based on 
the modernist approach to the study of nationalism, assuming the artificial nature 
of every national project and treating it as a product of certain conditions, which 
have enabled nationalism to emerge in the capacity of a political principle, advocat- 
ing the congruence of political and national boundaries." Ernest Gellner, who for- 
mulated this definition of nationalism, maintained that its analysis necessitated 
a departure from the assumption of the “awakening” of an ancient nation, towards 


understanding it as a modern phenomenon? 


* Nelly Bekus, Struggle over Identity: The Official and the Alternative "Belarusianness" (Buda- 
pest- New York: CEU Press, 2010), 163-64. 

5 — Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1983), 43; Timothy 
Snyder, The Reconstruction of Nations: Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Belarus, 1569-1999 (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2003), 41. 

5 Ernest Renan, “What Is a Nation?,” in Becoming National: A Reader, ed. Geoff Eley and Ronald 
Grigor Suny (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996), 52-53. 

7^ Gellner, Nations and Nationalism, 1. 

5 Gellner, Nations and Nationalism, 48. 


Introduction 3 


Modernization alone does not explain the emergence of nation-states in the 
imperial context, as the imperial power’s military and economic stability in peace- 
time disadvantages national movements. They have a viable chance only when 
power shifts occur, caused by wars or military conflicts. This scenario allows na- 
tional movements to accumulate strength for challenging the empire and mobiliz- 
ing their followers.’ Noting that major theories of nationalism fail to account for 
wars as factors in the successes of national movements, Eric Lohr suggested the 
concept of “sudden nationalism” or “war nationalism,” departing from the view 
of nationalism as a linear progression and a long-term development." In a similar 
vein, Aviel Roshwald acknowledged the significance of the First World War which 
launched “the idea of national self-determination toward sudden realization across 
a wide range of societies."!! 

This study also draws on concepts which emerged from the growing interest 
of historians in the complexities and peculiarities of the Great War in Eastern 
Europe as a whole, rather than as a catalyst of imperial decline. Klaus Richter stressed 
that the First World War caused the structural reformatting and fragmentation of 
the entire region of East-Central Europe, opening up spaces for state-building ac- 
tivities and national empowerment and determining the trajectory of the region’s 
history for the twentieth century. The “entangled history” approach can also 
open up new perspectives on nation and empire, by integrating transnational and 
regional history.? Even though it is more common for an analysis of peacetime, 
Mark von Hagen suggested that this approach might widen our understanding of 
the First World War in Eastern Europe, pointing to the inter-imperial entangle- 
ments as well as the connections of empires with ethnic and religious minorities 


in other empires." 


? — Andreas Wimmer, Waves of War: Nationalism, State Formation and Ethnic Exclusion in the 
Modern World (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 22. 

V Eric Lohr, “War Nationalism,’ in The Empire and Nationalism at War, ed. Eric Lohr, Vera Tolz, 
Alexander Semyonov, and Mark von Hagen (Bloomington, IN: Slavica Publishers, 2014), 93. 

1 Aviel Roshwald, Ethnic Nationalism and the Fall of Empires: Central Europe, Russia and the 
Middle East, 1914-1923 (London: Routledge, 2000), 3. 

? Klaus Richter, Fragmentation in East Central Europe: Poland and the Baltics 1915-1929 (Oxford: 

Oxford University Press, 2020), 3-4. 

For examples of these approaches in the analysis of Belarusian history, see Thomas M. Bohn, 

Victor Shadurski, and Albert Weber, eds., Ein weiffer Fleck in Europa: Die Imagination der 

Belarus als einer Kontaktzone zwischen Ost und West (Bielefeld: Transcript, 2011). 

^ Mark von Hagen, “The Entangled Eastern Front in the First World War, in Lohr et al., The 
Empire and Nationalism at War, 9-11. During the war, this trend was particularly evident from 
the forced entanglement of civilian and military spheres, illustrated by Ludendorff’s aspirations 
towards a military utopian state in Ober Ost on the one hand, and the arbitrary military rule of 
Russian generals in the western borderlands under martial law on the other. Ibid., 23, 26. 


4 Belarusian Nation-Building in Times of War and Revolution 


Joshua Sanborn interpreted the First World War in Eastern Europe as a 
war of European decolonization, a complex “multiactor and multistage process,” not 
limited to the war's outcome at Versailles.? In this manner, he challenged the 
"rise of nationalism" paradigm, noting that it placed the wrong emphasis on the 
struggle between nation and empire, where the opposing sides supposedly 
aimed for liberation and control, respectively.’ Sanborn suggested that the road 
of national movements towards independence started with the failure of the im- 
perial state, which, in the case of the Russian Empire, was marked by the introduc- 
tion of martial law in the western borderlands in July 1914 and the retreat of the 
Russian armies, culminating in the February Revolution in 1917. The final stage 
in this decolonization scheme is linked to the state-building process, which can 


be defined as a continuous work in progress." 


Structure and Organization 


This book covers the period between 1914 and 1918, tracing the Belarusian 
national movement in various settings: throughout the years of population displace- 
ment, in the German-occupied parts of western Belarus and Lithuania, as well as 
in the eastern Belarusian territories that remained under Russian rule in 1915. 
It looks at the achievements and failures of the Belarusian national elites as the 
chief agents of modernization, and their attempts to overcome the class divide 
and interact with the masses which preferred to cling to their pre-modern identi- 
ties. The nation-building efforts of the Belarusian national activists are analyzed 
against the background of the changing dynamics of competition with the Polish 
and Lithuanian national movements on the one hand, and the lasting influences of 
the Russification policies on the other. Within this context, this book follows the 
evolution of Belarusian political thought from different federalist-based concepts 
towards thinking in terms of an independent state. 

Notably, the First World War did not end on November 11, 1918, for Eastern 
Europe, as a series of local conflicts stretching over the following years overshad- 
owed the defeat of the German Empire. However, this study covers only the pe- 


5 Joshua Sanborn, “War of Decolonization, in Lohr et al., The Empire and Nationalism at War, 52. 
Sanborn, “War of Decolonization,’ 54. 

Sanborn, “War of Decolonization,” 59, 62; Joshua Sanborn, Imperial Apocalypse: The Great War 
and the Destruction of the Russian Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 5-7. 

In the Belarusian case, the Polish-Soviet war replaced the First World War until the signing of the 
Treaty of Riga on March 18, 1921. By its terms, Poland and Soviet Russia divided the Belarusian 


territories for the interwar period. On the need to incorporate the revolution and the subsequent 


Introduction 5 


riod up to 1918, since this year marks the emergence of Belarusian statehood: in 
March 1918, the national activists in Minsk proclaimed the BDR (Bielaruskaja 
Narodnaja Respublika, Belarusian Democratic Republic), while almost at 
the same time the Soviet state developed its own version with the Belarusian 
Soviet Republic. Prominent Belarusian politician Anton Luckievié described this 
in essence as the victory of “the idea of a Belarusian republic"? Even though he 
made this enthusiastic entry in his diary in January 1919, when the days of the first 
SSRB (Savieckaja Sacyjalistyénaja Respublika Bielarus’, Socialist Soviet Republic 
of Belarus) were already numbered, he was correct in noting that the idea of 
Belarusian statehood had taken root, even if it was to be implemented under Soviet 
control in the future. In this form, it survived throughout the twentieth century 
and eventually served as the basis of an independent Belarus after the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union. 

This book starts with the political, social, and demographic effects of the First 
World War in the western borderlands of the Russian Empire, analyzing the 
implications of the war for the situation of the ethnically Belarusian population 
and the nation-building process. The military conflict between Germany and 
the Russian Empire resulted in new territorial divisions, drawing new borders 
across the Belarusian territories. After 1915, the western Belarusian lands were 
incorporated into Ober Ost under German administration, while the eastern areas 
remained within the Russian Empire. Both of these new regions experienced dif- 
ferent policies, which in turn led to diverse conditions for the national activists 
and their work. While the Russian Empire mobilized all resources for the war 
and uprooted the population in the territories adjacent to the front line, the areas 
under German military rule, although also tormented by wartime issues, experi- 
enced slightly more liberal approaches in the sphere of culture and education. 

The following chapters deal with the positions and evolution of the Belaru- 
sian national movement in Ober Ost under the German occupation. Chapter 
two examines the early phase of the occupation between 1915 and 1917, when 
the German military administration promised equal treatment of all local nation- 
alities in Ober Ost. Despite the lack of resources, both human and financial, Belaru- 


sian national activists managed to achieve relative progress within the parameters 


civil war experiences into the larger framework of the total war, see Peter Holquist, Making War, 
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defined by the Germans, advancing their cause of nation-building, especially in 
contrast to eastern Belarus during the same period. Vil'nia was a focal point of 
Belarusian national activism at this time, where the first schools with Belarusian as 
the principal language of instruction appeared as early as 1915. However, by early 
1917, German Ostpolitik had already assumed a more pronounced anti-Polish and 
Lithuanian-oriented character, placing the Belarusian national movement on the 
margins. Outside of Vil'nia, the Belarusian movement was instrumentalized by the 
occupation authorities as a tool to undermine Polish national politics. 

Chapter three addresses the evolution of Belarusian political thinking in 
the context of the modified German national politics in East-Central Europe 
between 1916 and 1918. By looking at the interplay of regional and national inter- 
ests in the Belarusian-Lithuanian-Polish borderlands, it explores why federalism, 
rather than a nation-state concept, enjoyed popularity among the Belarusian 
activists, both in western and eastern Belarus, while the Lithuanian and Polish 
national movements reoriented towards the nation-state concept. It concludes 
with an account of the Brest-Litovsk peace negotiations between Soviet Russia and 
the Central Powers, with particular attention devoted to the question of how 
the concept of national self-determination was misused by the great powers to 
ensure dominance in East-Central Europe. 

Moving to the revolutionary period, Chapter four examines the re-organi- 
zation of the Belarusian national milieu in the Russian-controlled territories of 
eastern Belarus between the two revolutions in 1917, when liberalization and 
democratization enabled the national elites across the former Russian Empire to 
consolidate and strengthen their national movements. Similar to other nation- 
alities, the chief demands of Belarusians throughout 1917 remained limited to 
different forms of autonomy within a hypothetical future Russian federative de- 
mocratic state. Reflecting on the political organization of the Belarusian movement 
after the February Revolution, this chapter analyzes its internal dynamics and 
provides an insight into the intense political competition in Minsk during 1917, 
while paying attention to the changing fortunes of the Belarusian national parties. 

Chapter five deals with the preparations for and convocation of the First 
All-Belarusian Congress in December 1917 in Minsk. Often described as the 


Belarusian version of a constituent assembly,” the Congress was the major event 


? Ja. Varonko, Bielaruski ruch ad 1917 da 1920 hodu: Karotki abliad (Kaunas: n. p., 1920), 7; 
A. Cvikievié [Tsvikevich], Kratkii ocherk vozniknoveniia Belarusskoi narodnoi respubliki (Kyiv: 
n. p., 1918), 8. 
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of Belarusian national life in 1917 and, on a larger scale, one of the key events in 
the modern history of Belarus. The Congress marked an important transition in 
the thinking of Belarusian national activists. In the wake of its violent dissolution 
by the Minsk Bolshevik authorities, national elites started to re-evaluate their 
political views, abandoning their aspirations for autonomy within a federative 
Russian republic, which had remained the prevalent attitude throughout 1917. 

Chapter six provides a comparative perspective of the early state- and nation- 
building efforts of the Belarusian national activists from the national and 
Bolshevik-friendly camps during the crucial period in the history of Belarusian 
statehood in 1918. It addresses the conditions under which the idea of a separate 
Belarusian nation-state emerged, examining its meaning for the Belarusian na- 
tional movement. Dating back to resolutions of the First All-Belarusian Congress 
in late December 1917 and the aftermath of its dissolution, its implementation 
was prompted by the unfavorable international situation and, in particular, the 
Brest-Litovsk peace treaty signed by Soviet Russia and the Central Powers. 
The departure from Russia-oriented state-building concepts was evident with 
the proclamation of the Belarusian Democratic Republic (BDR) on March 9, 
1918, which was followed by the declaration of its independence on March 25. 
Immediately thereafter, the Bolsheviks hurried to appropriate the Belarusian 
national idea and make use of it to secure the borders of the Soviet state. 

This book is based on an analysis of primary sources and archival holdings 
from Belarusian and Lithuanian archives, complemented by collections of pub- 
lished archival materials in Belarusian, Russian, and German languages as well as 
official and personal documentation and correspondence, protocols of meetings, 
and analytical reports. It also refers to the writings and memoirs of prominent Belaru- 
sian national activists, including Anton Luckievic, Ivan Luckievié, Vaclaü Lastoüski, 
Jazep Varonka, Adam Stankievié, Aliaksandr Cvikevié, and others.”! Another type 
of source is the periodical press, its correspondence with officials, journalists, and 
ordinary readers, as well as censored materials which did not appear in print. 

Unfortunately, documentation pertaining to Belarusian national activism 


during the First World War is not preserved in full, leaving voids which cannot 
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be filled in. For instance, BDR-related source materials suffered a difficult fate 
throughout the twentieth century. The location of some key documents is un- 
known and they are inaccessible for researchers. These include, but are not limited 
to, documentation concerning the All-Belarusian Congress in 1917, the protocols 
of its Executive Committee, which continued operating after the dissolution of 
the Congress, and documents reflecting the early activities of the BDR govern- 
ment. From late 1918, the archives of the BDR were in the custody of different 
people and some materials were either lost or destroyed after the BDR institutions 
were forced to leave Minsk in December 1918. Currently, the majority of the sur- 
viving documentation is scattered between the National Archive of the Republic 
of Belarus (NARB) and the Lithuanian Central State Archive (LCVA). The lat- 
ters BDR files were published in a two-volume document collection in 1998.” 
Recently, it has been expanded with another important collection of BDR docu- 
ments from the State Archive of the Russian Federation.? 


Historical Background of the Belarusian National Movement 


After the final partition of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth in 1795, the 
Russian Empire incorporated most of the ethnically Belarusian territories. It was 
still cautious with the newly acquired lands in the first half ofthe nineteenth century, 
aiming to coopt the local elites into the administrative structure and prioritizing 
the integrity of the empire." However, the Russian authorities started giving up 
on this approach after the November Uprising of 1830-31, while the January Up- 
rising of 1863 marked a definitive turn in the imperial nationalities policies. 
Their primary aim shifted towards depriving the Poles of their influence in the 


western borderlands which became the site of assimilatory nationalities policies.” 


2 Fora more detailed summary regarding the fate of the BDR archives, see Hanna Surmaé, 
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tieth centuries. See Alexei Miller, “The Role of the First World War in the Competition between 
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More confrontational and uncompromising than elite cooptation, these policies 
affected various national groups in different ways. For instance, there was a con- 
sensus that Poles could not be assimilated, while Belarusians, on the other hand, 
became the primary target of Russification policies. In the case of Lithuanians, 
there was a less clearly expressed intention toward full assimilation, which allowed 
for more leeway in the activities of the national movement, as compared to the 
Belarusian case.” 

The Polish-Lithuanian-Belarusian region became the arena of struggle be- 
tween the Russian Empire and the Polish national movement. While the latter 
aimed to advance a modern national project with vertical ties uniting the elites 
and the masses, the Russian imperial government focused on the idea of Slavic unity, 
in particular the notion of the tri-partite Russian nation, where the Great Russian, 
Little Russian, and White Russian nationalities were conceived as branches of the 
same tree. Therefore, de-Polonization was treated as an essential tool for depriving 
the Polish nobility of their influence in the region, and asserting Russian dominance 
over the Eastern Slavs. The turn towards assimilation manifested itself, among 
other things, in the Russian approach to religion. The Uniate Church was liqui- 
dated by 1839 and former Uniates were forced to convert to Orthodoxy.” 

Imperial authorities started to interpret the Belarusian past in terms of Rus- 
sian dominance in opposition to the Poles. The turn towards full assimilation ap- 
peared to be an impediment to the Belarusian nation-building process. It prevent- 
ed the emergence of sufficient numbers of dedicated activists supporting and 
promoting the national project, defined exclusively in Belarusian terms. Com- 
bined with the predominantly peasant character of society and the linguistic 
closeness of Slavic languages, these factors collectively accounted for the belated 


Belarusian nation-building. At the same time, comparisons with the Ukrainian 
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situation reveal that despite similar social structures, Ukraine had more favorable 
conditions due to the presence of universities in its cultural life and its different 
history of partitions.” Since all ethnically Belarusian territories were admin- 
istered by the Russian Empire, the chance that a significant emigre community 
would emerge to initiate and uphold alternate projects was rather limited,” unlike 
in the Ukrainian and Lithuanian cases. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the imperial authorities tried to 
prove the close connections and common historical roots of all East Slavic peoples in 
the newly constructed imperial region. This approach eventually led to the emer- 
gence of West-Russism ideology.?! Belarusian identification within this framework 
was subordinated to the larger All-Russian project and had to remain within its 
regional boundaries.? However, from another angle, the Russian imperial nation- 
alities policies also had an important side-effect in the unintended recognition of 
local Belarusian, Ukrainian, and Lithuanian? nationalisms, contributing to a pro- 
cess of cultural accumulation?! and the subsequent strengthening of corresponding 
national movements. More importantly, from a long-term perspective, even the 
controlled interim construction of new regions and identities from above within 
a colonial context created a space and premise for an "imaginable" project of 
modern Belarus,” facilitating the task of the emerging national elites. 

Modern Belarusian national discourse developed parallel to the imperially 
promoted West-Russism, demonstrating the inherent duality of the modern 
Belarusian project already in its early formative period. Rainer Lindner terms 
these two competing positions as integrative and national conceptions, noting 
that both had a political dimension.” The latter gradually gained strength in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, separating the history of the Belarusians 
from their neighbors and creating myths of a “golden age,” as for instance Adam 
Kirkor did by idealizing the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
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During the 1863 Uprising, the insurgents started to use the Belarusian lan- 
guage as a means of political struggle in an attempt to mobilize the support of the 
peasantry. Kanstancin (Kastus’) Kalinoüski, who commanded the uprising in 
Belarus and Lithuania, tried to reach out to the broad masses with the irregular news- 
paper MyZyckaja Pratida (Peasant Truth). Shortly after the defeat of the uprising, 
his Listy z-pad sybenicy (Letters from beneath the Gallows) addressed the issue of 
the Belarusian language and its suppression by the educational system.** Kalinoüski 
would become an important symbolic figure within the Belarusian national dis- 
course in the future. Most likely, the uprising caused the evolution of his views 
from support for the regional patriotic allegiance to the former Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania towards the national concept.” 

The last decades of the nineteenth century represented the key turning point 
for modern Belarusian nationalism. Between 1880 and 1900, the anticolonial 
counter-narrative espoused by the lawyer and poet Francisak Bahusevié marked 
this transition.? Bahuševič framed the Belarusian national idea in the introduc- 
tion to his poetry volume Dudka Bialaruskaja.^ Mediating between the past and 
the present, he established the tradition of the Belarusian Revival/Renaissance, 
based on the interpretation of Belarus as the core of the former Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, glorifying its history and emphasizing the value of the Belarusian 
language.? These steps were instrumental in creating a common legacy of memo- 
ries for Belarusians. The French theorist of nationalism, Ernest Renan, considered 
such images of heroic history, great men, and past glory to be at the core of 
a national idea.? 

In an attempt to convey the national message to the broad masses, Bahusevic 
constructed the ideal type of its recipient, a Belarusian peasant with a distinctly 
differing identification from Russians and Poles.“ However, the major drawback 
of this narrative, adopted later by the emergent Belarusian national elites, was the 
focus on peasant culture. In fact, it was unattractive not only for the nobles, who 
were unlikely to identify with peasant culture, but for the broad masses as well, 
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since the latter were more inclined to strive for inclusion into the cultural world 
of nobles and intellectuals (Polish or Russian) in hopes of future social mobility.“ 
The lack of social groups dedicated primarily to the modern Belarusian project, 
especially in a situation where religion was a divisive factor rather than a unifying 
one, slowed down the process of nation-building. The ban on the Uniate Church 
back in 1839 deprived the future Belarusian movement of its potentially active so- 
cial base,** especially as, in the subsequent decades, religious identifications tended 
to be equated with national ones, where being Roman Catholic or Orthodox often 
meant being identified as Polish or Russian, respectively. 

The final project of the modern Belarusian nation was also heavily influenced 
by the colonial discourses of West-Russism and modern Polish nationalism,” 
which presented Belarus as a marginalized region with a predominantly peasant 
culture. The political context of the second half of the nineteenth century, along 
with the assimilatory pressures on Belarusians and Ukrainians, slowed down the 
development and evolution of their respective national movements.** National 
movements of largely peasant nations were highly dependent on the coincidence 
of confessional, social, and political antagonisms,? most of which were not pro- 
nounced in the Belarusian case, as demonstrated by the religious divide between 
the masses and the national activists, who belonged to different confessions and 
social strata. 

Similarly to the Ukrainians, the Belarusians were more receptive to socialist 
rather than nationalist slogans, due to their peasant-dominated society. In this 
respect, the convergence of social and national demands could be used as an effec- 
tive means of mobilizing the masses, which explains the popularity of the socialist 
parties within the Belarusian national milieu. On the other hand, the socialist 
character of the leading Belarusian political parties and their emphasis on social 
liberation rather than national self-determination precluded the inclusion of all 


social strata in the process of modern nation construction. Socialists focused on 
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their own narrow vision of a nation, rooted in the perceptions of Belarusians as 
predominantly peasant masses, Orthodox by religion, and populating the country- 
side. Within this socialist framework, the nation was interpreted in exclusivist 
terms, leaving no place for the nobles or even, often, the Roman Catholics?! 

By contrast, the long-lasting identification of the elites with the pre-modern 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania and their orientation towards regional patriotism 
resulted in a reluctance to embrace the new nationalist thinking, which was especially 
characteristic for Belarusians, or Polonized Belarusians to be exact. In contrast 
to the Lithuanians, whose elites had strong connections to the peasantry,” Bela- 
rusian activists had different backgrounds: most of them belonged to the small- 
holding gentry with strong ties to Polish culture, magnified through a common 
religion and language affinity. Thus, the broad masses of the ethnically Belarusian 
peasant population, Orthodox or converted to Orthodoxy, had little in common 
with its largely Roman Catholic elites with noble backgrounds. Moreover, the lin- 
guistic closeness of Slavic languages did not bring out the need for the exclusive 
use of Belarusian for communication with the peasant masses, who could under- 
stand other languages too. With the increased emphasis that national movements 
placed on language and religious distinctions in the late nineteenth century, this 
was a certain drawback.’ 

The Revolution of 1905 marked a turn towards a more flexible nationalities 
policy in the western borderlands and changed the Russian imperial hierarchy of 
internal threats, where the revolutionary peasantry replaced the Poles as the pri- 
mary danger. At the same time, the revolution contributed to the revival of national 
activities and their inclusion into the political realm. Duma election campaigns 
led to the nationalization of the peasantry, causing a growing interest in politics. 
However, in the case of Belarusian nation-building, the period of liberalization 
proved to be ambiguous and challenging. Despite the concessions to nation- 
alities in the sphere of education, schools with Belarusian as the principal language 
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of instruction were not tolerated, unlike the Polish or Lithuanian schools. The 
demands for education in the mother tongue for Belarusians remained one of 
the chief aims of the short-lived Belarusian Teachers’ Union, established in 1907 
in Vil’nia.*° 

Nevertheless, following the Revolution of 1905, the role of the urban-based 
intellectuals in articulating national interests became more pronounced. In the 
Belarusian case, this meant growing influence and increased nation-building 
activities within the intellectual circles in Vil'nia. One of the positive outcomes 
was the growth of their publishing activities in the subsequent decade.” In 1906, 
the first legal Belarusian newspaper, conceptualized by Ivan Luckievié, appeared 
in print.?? The first issue of Nasa Dolia was published on September 14, 1906, with 
a run of 10,000 copies. Five other issues followed, yet the newspaper soon closed 
down after confiscations by the tsarist authorities and the political persecution of 
its authors. 

Its successor, Nasa Niva, turned out to be a more stable long-term project. 
Its first issue dates back to November 10, 1906. Its circulation of 3,000 copies 
was notably lower due to the reactionary tsarist policies, yet the newspaper existed 
until August 7, 1915, and acted as “the main forge of the Belarusian revival ideol- 
ogy, ? giving a name to a whole period in the early history of modern Belarusian 
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nationalism. Brothers Ivan and Anton Luckievié along with the editor Aliaksandr 
Ulasaü formed the core of the Nasa Niva milieu, grouping together the Belarusian 
poets Maksim Bahdanovié, Jakub Kolas, Janka Kupala, Ales’ Harun, the writers 
Zmitrok Biadulia, Ciska Hartny, Maksim Harecki, Jadzvihin Š., Siarhiej Palujan, 
and others.® While Nasa Dolia focused on the social liberation of the poor Belar- 
usian peasantry, Nasa Niva assumed a more moderate tone and essentially served 
as a tool of ethnic nationalism. Belarusian activists also used regional patriotism as 
a means of promoting the national idea to broader audiences. The so-called “clerical- 
patriotic” version of the Belarusian national project emphasized the national 
unity of Orthodox and Roman Catholic Belarusians. It gave rise to the Belarusian 
Christian Democrats, who were represented by the activists around the newspaper 
Bielarus, which started to appear in 1913 and was edited by Baliaslaü Pacobka.*! 

In 1910, Vaclaü Lastoüski* published his Short History of Belarus? pioneer- 
ing the construction of the Belarusian historical narrative in exclusively national 
terms. In the vein of BahuSevit’s nation-foundation mythology, he provided the 
modern Belarusian narrative with historical continuity. Remarkably, it was de- 
fined by its defensive character, emphasizing victimization and suffering rather 
than progress and development. Moreover, this aspect was magnified by state- 
ments that Russia and Poland had detrimentally influenced Belarusian cultural, 
linguistic, and social development. Remarkably, these tropes proved to be rather 
persistent almost one hundred years later, when Belarus gained independence 
after the dissolution of the Soviet Union. 

The inception of an organized Belarusian political movement dates back 
to the establishment of the first illegal Belarusian party, the BRP (Belarusian 
Revolutionary Party), which originated in the Belarusian student circles orga- 
nized around Vaclaü Ivanoüski in St. Petersburg in 1902. Ivanoüski soon switched 
his interests to the cultural and educational sphere, popularizing Belarusian 
publishing, while the brothers Ivan and Anton Luckievié assumed the leading 


roles in the political establishment of the Belarusian national movement in the 
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early twentieth century.® They initialized the transformation of the BRP into the 
Belarusian Revolutionary Hramada (BRH) in 1904.5 In late 1905, the BRH held 
a congress in Minsk where it decided on a socialist direction and was renamed the 
Belarusian Socialist Hramada (BSH), with branches in Minsk, Vil'nia, and St. 
Petersburg.” The BSH did not operate during the reactionary period following 
the failed 1905 revolution and resurfaced in the political arena only after the 
February Revolution of 1917, when it immediately claimed the leadership of 
the Belarusian national movement. 
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Chapter 1 


The First World War on Belarusian 
Territories 


Until recently, the First World War in Eastern Europe remained in the shadows of 
the battles and trench warfare of the Western Front and the revolutionary period 
of 1917 in Russia. For a long time, Norman Stone’s account of the military opera- 
tions on the Eastern Front, dating back to the 1970s, was one of the few studies 
which addressed this aspect of the Great War.' Yet, with the advent of the war's 
centennial, the historiography of the First World War in Eastern Europe experi- 
enced rapid growth. Along with the traditional topics of military,” diplomatic,’ 
economic, and social history,“ recent historiography has also addressed the cul- 
tural aspects of the Great War and the experiences of the civilian populations and 
soldiers on the Eastern Front? Finally, new methodological approaches of trans- 
national and entangled histories have concentrated on the implications of the First 


World War for the process of imperial collapse, decolonization, and the radicalization 
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of violence in the region.‘ In this regard, a focus on the Belarusian dimension 
within these larger narratives allows one to contextualize the impact of this major 
military conflict on the conditions for nation-building. 

In 1915, the central sector of the Eastern Front of the First World War had 
stabilized and would remain so for almost the next three years, dividing contem- 
porary Belarusian territories into two parts: the German-occupied Ober Ost and 
the areas controlled by the Russian Empire. Belarusians who found themselves 
under German administration had to deal with a foreign occupation regime. To 
some extent, they could use German educational and cultural concessions to the 
local nationalities in order to advance their nation-building efforts. Yet, national 
politics suffered from the limitations imposed by the German military administra- 
tion.” On the other side of the front, martial law in the western borderlands of the 
Russian Empire, a ban on political activities, forced migration, mass displacement 
of the civilian population, and evacuations of educational and cultural institutions 
negatively affected the nation-building efforts of Belarusian national activists up 
until 1917, when the February Revolution liberalized political life for all national- 
ities of the former Russian Empire. The aim of this chapter is to outline the major 
implications of the First World War on Belarusians and their national movement 
in the Russian Empire in the period between the start of the war and the February 
Revolution in 1917. 


Russian Military Administration in the Western Borderlands 


After the declaration of general mobilization in Russia on July 30, 1914 (N.S.), 
about 3.4 million reservists were called to service. Russian imperial authorities 
hurried with mobilization and had already started military operations against 
Germany in East Prussia by mid-August 1914, as they were obliged to keep their 
treaty promises to France.* Imperial Russia received the news of the war with 


patriotic-inspired enthusiasm, mobilizing all available resources for the war effort.’ 
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On July 16, 1914, Tsar Nicholas II signed the “Regulations on the Field Adminis- 
tration of the Troops in Wartime,” which structured the army command and intro- 
duced martial law in the Russian borderlands west of the Dnepr River. Over time, 
this area gradually expanded eastward, exceeding in size the combined territories 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary.'? 

New regulations prioritized the needs of the Russian army and allowed the 
military to take extraordinary measures to ensure successful military operations, 
fight espionage, and guarantee state security.'! Martial law introduced the suprem- 
acy of the military over civilian authorities, fundamentally transforming gover- 
nance in the western provinces. It resulted in a hybrid dual power system, where 
the military regime in the borderlands existed almost independently of the central 
civilian powers in Petrograd." For instance, the entire hierarchy of the Russian 
army command in 1914 became independent of the Ministry of War and the ci- 
vilian government. Daniel Graf has argued that in the long run, this circumstance 
combined with the lack of coordinated actions endangered the Russian war effort, 
contributing to the demise of tsarism.P? 

According to the “Regulations,” Tsar Nicholas II personally picked the com- 
manders of the armies, who were subordinate only to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Grand Duke Nicholas. The imperial bureaucracy and civil institutions had no 
authority to supervise or request any reports from the military. Along with their 
war-related missions, army commanders received powers to interfere in civilian 
matters. They could limit freedom of movement by ordering the compulsory 
removal of individuals deemed undesirable from the army operation areas. On 
the other hand, they could also prohibit certain categories of professionals from 
leaving, if their jobs were important for the war effort at the front. Further, army 
commanders had the upper hand in the management of resources and provisions, 
and were responsible for carrying out requisitions. They assumed responsibility 
for civil order and state security, controlling transportation, communications, 


trade, and industries, along with censoring the press.” The introduction of martial 
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law allowed Russian generals to place whole regions under their direct command, 
expanding zones of violence and catalyzing the overall radicalization of society." 

On August 16, 1914, the Russian Headquarters of the Supreme Commander, 
known as Stavka, started operating in the town of Baranavicy, located south-west of 
Minsk. Threatened by the German advance in the summer of 1915, Stavka moved 
further east to Mahilioü in August 1915.'° Concerned with strengthening the rear 
of the army in 1915, Stavka conducted its own policies, severely interfering with 
the authority of the central government. On June 16, 1915, the Russian Chief of 
Staff, General Yanushkevich, sent a secret telegram from Stavka to General Danilov 
at the North-Western Front, ordering him to evacuate all means of transportation, 
cattle, and provisions, to destroy the crops, and to blow up bridges and dams." 
Following the removal of strategically important industries, the military started 
to evacuate administrative and cultural institutions, banks, businesses, and even 
church bells. Schools, public libraries, museums, and archives from the western 
borderlands were thus scattered across the Russian Empire. Some of the schools 
were permanently dismantled and closed down. Only the larger ones managed 
to continue working during the evacuation. Among the latter were the Minsk 
Pedagogical Institute in Yaroslavl and the Maladzeéna Pedagogical Seminary 
in Smolensk.!® 

The process of evacuations was accompanied by the forced uprooting and 
resettlement of reservists, soon extending to entire populations behind the front, 
conducted both by military and civilian authorities. The army commanders did 
not differentiate between which categories of the population could be useful for 
the enemy, and which could stay.” Relying on the Russian experiences during the 
war of 1812, when civilians fled from the Grande Armée, destroying provisions 
and complicating the procurement of resources for the French, the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Grand Duke Nicholas, hoped that depopulated areas would 
slow down the German armies in the same manner. Yet, while this tactic made 
sense in 1812, when the French armies moved east through a narrow corridor, it was 


obsolete in 1915, as the German armies quickly advanced in a broad continuous 
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front, using all available roads and railways.” Failure to account for modernization 
turned the “scorched earth” tactic into another factor that discredited the Russian 
military in the eyes of the local populations, who suffered to a greater degree than 
the enemy armies. The unpredictable behavior of the Russian generals, whose 
actions were often not coordinated with the central government, contributed to 
further chaos and disorganization during the retreat?! 

Fearing the negative reactions of the local population, Commander-in-Chief 
Grand Duke Nicholas tried to prevent the escalation of violent expropriations 
and to involve civilian authorities in securing order and providing for the army’s 
needs. However, his intervention was not successful. Ihe front commanders and 
the lower rank army officers together with the subordinate local authorities often 
interpreted Stavka's orders in a broader sense, accompanying them with threats 
and terrorizing the civilian population. In this manner, the military authorities 
sidelined the civilian government and expanded their own sphere of power.” Gen- 
erals Danilov and Zabelin, acting as supreme chiefs of supplies on the Northwestern 
and Southwestern Fronts, respectively, were in charge of the front rear areas. In 
addition to the expanded authorities of the civilian governors-general, these virtual 
military dictators also received the power to control almost every aspect of life 
in the western borderlands, including the bureaucracy, censorship, requisitions, 
and prices.” In certain ways, the Russian military regime resembled Ludendorff’s 
methods of military administration in the neighboring occupied Ober Ost lands 
at around the same time.” 

Military operations in Eastern Prussia, Galicia, and Poland during the first 
year of the war uncovered a number of problems within the Russian imperial army. 
Ineffective command, a lack of munitions, unreliable intelligence, and insufficient 
communication between different army headquarters had already resulted in a re- 


treat and significant human losses by the fall of 1914.” The Russian military soon 
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discovered that prewar investment in the construction of fortresses was useless, as 
it only translated into wasted resources and increased numbers of POWs. More- 
over, soldiers were not sufficiently prepared for trench warfare and were forced to 
learn new field fortification technologies by trial and error? The fighting spirit of 
the Russian army deteriorated, as soldiers and officers lost faith in the successful 
outcome of the war. These moods created a fertile ground for Bolshevik anti-war 
agitation. The number of deserters and instances of mass surrender grew, with 
the first case of fraternization between Russian and German soldiers documented 
during Easter of 1915." 

The Great Retreat of the Russian army in the summer of 1915 brought mili- 
tary action to the western provinces of the Russian Empire. After conquering the 
Polish provinces, the German armies celebrated a successful offensive with the 
Sventsiany Breakthrough on August 27, 1915, destroying the lines of the Russian 
Northern and Western Fronts. Large territories of present-day Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Belarus came under German power, yet the strategic gains were not compa- 
rable to the scope of territorial conquest, as the Russian armies were able to for- 
tify defenses and stabilize the front along the Riga-Baranavi¢y-Pinsk-Dubno line. 
Mobile warfare, characteristic of the Eastern Front in the initial phase of the war, 
turned into positional warfare on the Belarusian territories for the next almost 
three years, up until 1918.” 

Eastern Front trenches stretched over the vast territories from Riga at the 
Baltic Sea in the north to the Romanian border in the south. The military conflict 
between Germany and the Russian Empire thus led to the first major redrawing of 
borders in Eastern Europe since the partitions of the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth in the late eighteenth century. The German offensive on the Eastern front 
in the fall of 1915 cut through the Belarusian territories. The eastern non-occupied 
areas (parts of Minsk, Viciebsk [Vitebsk], Mahiliot [Mogilev] provinces) remained 
within the Russian Empire, while the areas in the west around the major cities 
of Vil'nia (Vilnius), Hrodna (Grodno), and Bialystok were incorporated into the 
German zone of occupation, known as Ober Ost. The rest of the territories in the 
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vicinity of the front line turned into a depopulated wasteland and massive battle- 
fields. For instance, the town of Smarhon’ located about 120 km to the west of Minsk, 
was completely destroyed during the 810-day-long siege by the German armies.” 


Demographic Crisis of 1915 


In the first year of the war, the Russian military authorities decided to secure the 
western borderlands by deporting so-called “enemy subjects,’ including ethnic 
Germans and Austrians, who were deemed unreliable.* In early 1915, the policy 
of forced deportations was expanded towards the Jewish population.*! These 
practices, along with the resettlement of reservists, foreshadowed the large-scale 
displacement of civilians later on in 1915, which complemented the “scorched 
earth” tactics. The Russian military regime soon became infamous for its arbitrary 
actions towards the civilian population in the rear of the front, contributing to 
the overall chaos and disorganization in the western provinces. Enforced migra- 
tion from the areas where military actions were expected to take place resulted 
in a massive and unprecedented uprooting of the local population. Violence and 
threats, along with overzealous interpretations of the orders, were common occur- 
rences. For instance, Cossack units were notorious in their ruthlessness, and they 
often forced people to move east with minimal or no possessions and provisions.” 

Surveys conducted by the Union of Zemstvos among the refugees in 1915 
confirm the forced nature of resettlement, noting that “despite the outwardly 
voluntary character of evacuations, available data indicate the significant role of 
threats and pressures exercised by the local administrations"? The eyewitness ac- 
count of Siamion Aniscuk from the village of Husaki (Bialystok province) is more 
explicit, describing how Cossacks rode through the village, chased people away 
from their homes, and set all the buildings on fire. Prior to that, Orthodox priests 
intimidated the villagers, demonizing the Germans as barbarians, who were allegedly 
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blinding people and mutilating women.* In some cases, people resisted the orders 
to evacuate in 1915, refusing to leave their homes and properties. Officials of the 
Union of Zemstvos recorded the statements of refugees, which indicated their 
negative opinions of the evacuation.” Others remained, as the Russian army was 
too busy retreating and ran out of time to deal with civilians due to the quickly 
approaching front.?ó 

Conducted in an ad hoc manner, the evacuations of the civilian population 
destroyed traditional peasant societies and produced millions of refugees. British 
historian Peter Gatrell estimated the overall number of refugees in the Russian 
Empire to have been around 7 million people by 1917. The exact percentage 
of Belarusian refugees is unknown, since they, together with Ukrainians, were 
represented in the official statistics under the category of "Great Russians; which 
comprised 67.296 of the overall number of refugees." According to the statistics 
collected by the Union of Zemstvos, out of all registered refugees in the Russian 
Empire in 1916, 30.696 were from the Hrodna province, 4.82% from the Minsk 
province, 4.12% from the Vil'nia province, and 1.4796 from the Viciebsk prov- 
ince.” Overall, as the western borderlands of the Russian Empire were the ones 
primarily affected by military actions, researchers concur that the total number of 
people evacuated from the Vil'nia, Hrodna, Minsk, Viciebsk, and Mahilioü prov- 
inces, where the majority of the ethnically Belarusian population resided, lies at 
around 1.4 million.” The Hrodna province was among the most severely affected: 
according to the official data gathered by the Tatiana Committee, the number of 
refugees from the Hrodna province alone exceeded 700,000 people.” 

The distribution of refugees within the Russian Empire did not have clear pat- 
terns. Some ended up in the Far East and Turkestan, while others were scattered 
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all over the inner Russian provinces.*! Some refugees often deliberately chose to 
stay closer to home, in the non-occupied Belarusian provinces, especially when 
it became clear that the front had stabilized. In early 1917, their overall number 
in the unoccupied parts of the Minsk, Vil'nia, Viciebsk, and Mahilioü provinces 
comprised some 285,442 persons. The majority stayed in the Minsk and Mahilioü 
provinces: 126,496 and 91,639 persons, respectively. How many Belarusians were 
among them remains unknown, as the Russian imperial statistics did not differ- 
entiate the Orthodox Belarusians from Russians and the Catholic Belarusians 
from Poles.“ 

The first category was most likely to be evacuated, as generally the Orthodox 
Church actively supported resettlement along with the official war propaganda 
and fearmongering. Entire Orthodox parishes often evacuated east. ^ Known cases 
from the Bialystok region testify to the eagerness of the Orthodox clergy to 
lead the process. Often, these priests even left their congregations behind, as later, 
during the occupation, the German administration documented high numbers 
of Orthodox Belarusians in the region, noting problems in the organization of 
church services for them. As of spring 1916, there were no Orthodox priests avail- 
able to serve in the Bialystok region.“ According to correspondence received by 
the Belarusian newspaper Homan, the remaining Orthodox population of Bialys- 
tok had to ask a German Lutheran priest for assistance. Pastor Zirknitz created 
an officially recognized organization for the Belarusian Orthodox population of 
the city and was even known to baptize children according to the Orthodox rite. 
Throughout 1916, the local Lutheran parish also helped provide about 50,000 
free meals and financial assistance to the Orthodox population.” 

By contrast, almost all of the Roman Catholic priests remained with their par- 
ishes. Orthodox believers who chose to stay often found themselves under pressure 
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to convert to Catholicism, as was the case in the town of Rudomina (Vil'nia dis- 
trict). A letter, addressed to the German Military Administration of Lithuania, 
pointed out that the town had lost a significant part of its Orthodox popula- 
tion due to the 1915 evacuations. Using the departure of the Orthodox clergy as 
a pretext, local Catholics undertook steps to appropriate the abandoned church 
and turn it into a Catholic one.” In this manner, through the church, Polish na- 
tionalism often successfully claimed Catholic Belarusians, as during the war the 
numbers of Belarusian national activists in the countryside were low and they did 
not have stable support within any church structures. 

With millions of civilians from the western provinces and the Kingdom of 
Poland blocking the roads of the army rear in the summer of 1915, Russian impe- 
rial authorities faced another unexpected problem. As the scope ofthe humanitar- 
ian crisis became alarming, General Danilov criticized Minsk zemstvo authorities 
for their lack of attention to the refugees, requesting that actions be taken imme- 
diately along the major roads leading to Minsk, Ihumen, Bierazino, and Mahilioü. 
Danilov also offered financial assistance in this matter, as the military finally real- 
ized that the depopulation tactic had backfired and that thousands of refugees had 
become a major inconvenience for Russian military operations. 

The main evacuation routes led east from the Hrodna, Vil’nia, and Minsk 
provinces. Those people who could afford to travel on the railways, packed passen- 
ger and cargo trains,? while refugee traffic on eastward roads peaked in the late 
summer of 1915. Peasants traveled with everything that they could take, bring- 
ing along horses, cattle, and all their possessions.? According to the report of the 
Minsk governor Aleksei Girs, addressed to the Special Commission dealing with 
the regulation of refugee movement in Minsk, by September 1915, the refugee 
crisis had heavily affected the city and its surroundings. Tens of thousands of dis- 
placed people came to Minsk with the hope of getting on trains and evacuating to 
safer provinces. Many were forced to sell their horses due to a lack of food for the 
animals. Deprived of their own means of transportation, the refugees received free 
tickets to move further east by railway. However, the number of available trains 
did not suffice, forcing about 6,000 people to camp around the railway station. 
Trying to make their way out, refugees besieged every train that they could see, 
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disrupting the operation of the railway station. Refugees still in possession of 
horses and carts crowded the streets of Minsk, creating serious obstacles for traffic 
and the transportation of soldiers and military cargo. The governor’s report ended 
on a desperate note, complaining that the police forces could not handle the large 
number of displaced people and requesting reinforcement from the army to guard 
the railway station and major streets in the city?! 

Thousands of people in need of accommodation stayed under the open sky 
in Minsk, camping in the city suburbs and antagonizing the local population by 
damaging property and the harvest. Some "entrepreneurs" in the city even made 
money by turning telephone booths into temporary accommodations and rent- 
ing them to desperate people in need.? Refugees who stayed near the front often 
found themselves in limbo, not eager to look for stable jobs out of fear of being 
parted from their families, who could be moved further east.? Those who were 
stuck on the roads were often forced to move at a slow pace, suffering from 
German bombardments, as happened with refugees in the marshes of Palesse 
region, in the vicinity of Pinsk.^* Unsanitary conditions, exhaustion, malnutrition, 
and a lack of clean drinking water led to the spread of cholera, dysentery, and 
typhus among the refugees, further endangering this new vulnerable social group.” 

Many people had left in a panic at the last moment before the invasion of 
the enemy, or fled their homes within sight of military action. According to sur- 
veys conducted by the Union of Zemstvos in November 1915 assessing the mood 
of refugees in Valozyn (Vil'nia province) in November 1915, the majority came 
to the city from the neighboring localities of Kreva, Višnieva, and Baksty, which 
had been directly affected by movement at the front. Disoriented and traumatized 
by the war, large families had to share accommodations, often with three or four 
families living in one tiny house. Deprived of their properties, cattle, and regular 
income, refugees survived on the bread they received from charitable canteens. 
The lack of food, clothes, and necessities was exacerbated by the unavailability of 
information about resettlement. Moreover, a majority of the refugees were not 


interested in moving away, as all of them hoped to return to their homes as soon 
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as possible? Sometimes the authorities forced the refugees to move further east, 
as occurred in the Recyca district, where refugee groups tried to avoid using emer- 
gency canteens, as the local authorities would detain them there and then drive 
them out of the Minsk province, regardless of whether these people were from the 
Minsk province or from other provinces. 

Overall, the evacuations, both voluntary and forced, along with the army 
mobilization at the onset of the First World War fundamentally changed the 
demographic situation in the Belarusian provinces. Moreover, they severely impact- 
ed the potential of the Belarusian national movement, since people who would 
have been able to respond positively to nationalist slogans were physically absent 
for several years. As correctly noted by Eugeniusz Mironowicz, this fact is often 
overlooked in discussions about the weaknesses of Belarusian nationalism? 
Anton Luckievié, who remained in the German-occupied territories, observed 
how “the Russian government drove out masses of people from the Hrodna 
and Vil'nia provinces, including nearly all Belarusian intelligentsia.” The 
First World War thus created more obstacles for the national activists, since 
they, too, were all suddenly scattered across Russia, Ukraine, and the unoccupied 
Belarusian provinces of Minsk, Viciebsk, and Mahilioü, where national politics 


Was severely restric ted. 


Belarusian Charities within the System of Organized Refugee 
Relief 


Refugee relief in the Russian Empire was administered by both government-spon- 
sored and public organizations. One of the first official charitable institutions was 
the Tatiana Committee. Named after the tsar's second daughter, it was established 
on September 14, 1914, to supervise the provision of assistance to wounded 
soldiers, yet it soon expanded its activities to provide support to displaced civil- 
ians. Committee chair, member of the State Council Aleksei Neidgardt, visited 
Minsk on October 5, 1914, in order to clarify the situation with the war victims 
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in the province. After his meeting with the local authorities and representatives of 
the local civil society, the Minsk section of the Tatiana Committee was founded 
on October 29, 1914, and was chaired by the Minsk governor Aleksei Girs.! In 
the first year of the war, the Tatiana Committee acted as the central refugee relief 
institution, administering resettlement, running shelters, distributing food and 
medicine, and paying allowances. By 1915, its Minsk section managed twenty free 
shelters in the city, providing accommodation for over 1,000 people. Anticipating 
even greater numbers of displaced people in the summer of 1915, it initiated the 
construction of special barracks.? 

As the refugee crisis deepened, the Russian Ministry of the Interior drafted 
a law “On Meeting the Needs of Refugees" on August 30, 1915. It determined 
the legal refugee status for all individuals who were resettled or displaced due to 
the wartime conditions.? Along with the Tatiana Committee, the local governors’ 
offices and the network of Severopomoshch, administered by the Chief Plenipoten- 
tiary for Refugee Matters on the North-Western Front S. I. Zubchaninov, shared 
the responsibility for refugee relief in the affected areas in the western borderlands 
and in the vicinity of the front. Their efforts to regulate the streams of refugees 
and coordinate assistance were complemented by the public organizations of 
zemstvos and municipalities, represented by the All-Russian Union of Towns and 
the All-Russian Union of Zemstvos, which also contributed to the solution of the 
refugee problem. Yet, the activities of the government and public refugee relief 
organizations were often uncoordinated, while the arbitrary behavior of the army 
command further complicated the conditions of their work. 

Last but not least, national charitable organizations grew along with the mass 
exodus of refugees from the western borderlands of the Russian Empire in the 
summer of 1915. Polish, Lithuanian, Latvian, Jewish, Ukrainian, and Belarusian 
charities were the only kind of associations permitted for nationalities in the 
Russian Empire prior to the February Revolution. In most cases, these organiza- 
tions not only took care of people's welfare, but they also expanded their work 
into other spheres, providing a range of cultural and educational activities. Along 
with their humanitarian mission, these charities thus served as the main centers 
for bringing national activists together and legalizing their activities during the 


war. Belarusian refugee relief organizations were not an exception, despite being 
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underfunded and understaffed.® Subjected to suspicious attitudes from both the 
Russian imperial authorities and public organizations, they nevertheless attempted 
to provide necessary assistance to the uprooted Belarusian peasants, while at the 
same time making their first attempts to advance the cause of national solidarity 
in the wartime period. 

The Belarusian Committee for the Aid of War Victims (henceforth the Bela- 
rusian Committee) was established in April 1915 in Vil’nia by a group consisting 
of Vaclaü Ivanoüski, Paviel Radkievié, Paviel Aliaksiuk, Ihnat Bindziuk, Mikalaj 
Mochaü, and Vaclaü Lastoüski. The goal was to provide assistance to all inhabi- 
tants of the Vil'nia, Hrodna, Minsk, Viciebsk, and Mahilioü provinces who suf- 
fered from the war. In the first three months before the arrival of the Germans, 
the Vil'nia section of the Committee helped Belarusian refugees to settle in safer 
eastern Belarusian provinces and established its own small regional network with 
three sections in the Vil'nia province, two sections in the Hrodna province, as well 
as branches in Minsk and Polack.” The arrival of the Germans in Vil'nia in Sep- 
tember 1915 cut off all contacts with the eastern Belarusian areas, thus severing 
communication between the Vil'nia and Minsk sections of the Committee, which 
continued to operate as two separate centers of charitable activities. 

It appears that the Belarusian Committee was smaller than the Jewish, Polish, 
and Lithuanian organizations. For instance, by 1915, the Lithuanian Committee for 
the Aid of War Victims supervised about ninety-eight local branches in the west- 
ern provinces, which was considerably more than the Belarusian Committee. By 
the mid-summer of 1915, Belarusian activists in Vil'nia had already complained 
that the Russian authorities, which supported the national charitable organiza- 
tions financially, "declared a full boycott" of the Belarusian Committee, whereas 
private donations and membership fees did not suffice and assistance from the 
Union of Towns was irregular or marginal at best. The Belarusian Committee 


struggled to find stable funding schemes.” 
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By the time the Russians retreated, the Belarusian Committee was left with- 
out any substantial funds, and was unable to maintain contact with its sections 
in the provinces.” It is likely that the Russian authorities perceived a danger of 
separatism and nationalism in the Belarusian charity and tried to appropriate its 
target populations. For instance, the All-Russian Society for the Aid of Refugees, 
established in September 1915 and designed to assist the Russian population, 
declared that the Orthodox Belarusians and Ukrainians were also in the sphere of 
its responsibility. This society actively supported its local branches and enjoyed 
privileges from the local Russian civilian authorities. It had a strong inclination 
towards promoting the Orthodox faith and stressed its own uniqueness as opposed 
to other national organizations.” 

The Minsk section of the Belarusian Committee started operating in the 
summer of 1915, in the midst of the refugee crisis. Headed by the Minsk lawyer 
Viktar Cavusaii, it attracted about fifty members, including Zos'ka Vieras (Lud- 
vika Sivickaja), Uladzislaà Halubok, Usievalad Falski, Anton Liavicki, Aliksandr 
Astramovié, Albert Paülovic, Fabian Santyr, as well as Belarusian poet Maksim 
Bahdanovic. In the fall of 1915, the Belarusian Committee opened six free 
shelters and three canteens in Minsk.” However, by 1916, due to its sporadic 
and insufficient funding, it was forced to limit its activities to the operation of 
a single dining hall.” 

Instead of paying allowances to the refugees, the Belarusian Committee 
reoriented towards the more practical tasks of finding work for them. In January 
1916, it organized the distribution of flax for weaving, initially employing about 
150 women for this job. Another 700 women did sewing jobs for the army. In the 
spring and summer of 1916, the Belarusian Committee organized six-week long 
agricultural courses for the refugees, with instruction in the Belarusian language.” 
Yet, the majority of the refugees in the non-occupied Belarusian provinces con- 
tinued to receive assistance through the Tatiana Committee, as well as through 
the Union of Zemstvos and Severopomoshch, which boasted a better developed 


institutional network, stable funding, and governmental support.” 
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Displaced Belarusians in Russia and Ukraine: 1915-1917 


Over 100,000 Belarusian refugees stayed in Petrograd,” where a section of the 
Belarusian Committee for the Aid of War Victims was founded on December 
22, 1915, when Branislaü Epimach-Sypila, Caslaü Rodzevié, Aliaksandr Jaremié, 
and Uladzimir Mitkievié signed its statute. The official founding conference fol- 
lowed on January 31, 1916, gathering seventy-one active members, including 
a number of known supporters of the Belarusian national cause, among them 
Branislaü Taraskievié, Edvard Budz’ka, and Zmicier Zylunovié.”” Chaired by 
Leanid Siaüruk, the Belarusian Committee in Petrograd was the only national 
charitable organization of Belarusian refugees in Russia, until the creation of the 
Belarusian National Commissariat in 1918, which concentrated on the refugee 
issue as one of the major areas of its work.” 

In order to reach out to Belarusians beyond the capital, the Petrograd section 
of the Belarusian Committee published two newspapers addressing the needs of 
the Belarusian refugees. With the reluctant approval of the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, starting in November 1916, Dziannica and Svieta¢ appeared in Petrograd. 
The editors, Zmicier Zylunovié and Edvard Budz ka, used their own funds and 
connections to publish these periodicals. Heavily censored, the newspapers nev- 
ertheless found their readership among the Belarusians in Russia and in the unoc- 
cupied Belarusian provinces, as confirmed by pre-orders and excited messages to 
the editors. However, on December 31, 1916, Dziannica was discontinued due 
to the strict censorship which prohibited all materials with a trace of links to the 
Belarusian national movement. The even more moderate Svietac shared this fate, 
as only five issues were ever allowed to be published.” 

Petrograd Belarusians continued keeping track of the refugees, assisting them 
in everyday matters, supporting Belarusian students, overseeing medical services, 
and organizing social gatherings. The bulk of financial support to the Petrograd 
section was provided by the Tatiana Committee, although membership fees, do- 
nations, and proceeds from cultural events and concerts also contributed to its 


funding. However, similarly to the Minsk section of the Belarusian Committee, 
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this funding did not suffice either, as the Russian government often deliberately 
denied financial assistance to the Belarusian relief organizations. The latter were 
perceived as competitors of the already established separate departments designed 
to help the “refugees of Russian nationality.” This broad categorization included 
Belarusians and Ukrainians.?? 

Thus, the Belarusian Committee in Petrograd was often not able to secure the 
needs of all Belarusian refugees, especially those who were resettled to the remote 
Russian provinces."' According to the eyewitness account of refugee V. Hrynievié, 
despite the significant number of Belarusian refugees in Kazan province, they did 
not have their own national charity, in contrast to the Polish, Lithuanian, and 
Latvian refugee committees. People applied for assistance either to the Russian 
or Polish committees, where along with bread, they also received a dose of corre- 
sponding “patriotism.” Russian committees were in particular singled out as the 
most successful in their Russification attempts, as they had the advantage of oper- 
ating in their own country." 

Refugees found themselves adjusting to new life circumstances, uprooted 
and displaced, away from their homes. Although their perceptions of national be- 
longing were starting to change, it appeared to be a slow and inconsistent process, 
often accompanied by the pressures of assimilation to the local cultures of their 
new surroundings." Due to the lack of strong Belarusian charitable organizations 
outside of Petrograd, refugees in Russia were left without a stable connection to 
their homeland and often found themselves in an information vacuum. Hence, 
they became susceptible to assimilation by the dominant Russian culture. A rep- 
resentative of the Belarusian National Commissariat reported that even in 1918, 
Belarusian refugees in the Saratov province were completely apolitical and did not 
have any information on the political developments in Belarus.** They generally 
viewed Belarusian national activists with suspicion, seeing in them either "Polish 
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Some of the population of the Belarusian provinces was also resettled in 
Ukraine, where Belarusian committees existed in Kyiv, Kharkiv, Kherson, and 
Yekaterinoslav (currently—Dnipro). The highest number of Belarusian refugees 
was recorded in Odesa. According to a detailed report by Anton Balicki, who 
was an authorized representative of Belarusians in the Odesa district in 1918, the 
number of Belarusians in Odesa alone was around 20,000 in the city and about 
100,000 in the whole district. Their mood was described as patriotic: after having 
lived in a different country, they realized that they were a separate people, with 
their own language and customs. The refugees tended to settle in the vicinity 
of each other, forming their own communities, with clear ideas that they differed 
from the local population. They did not lose their connection to their homeland 
and showed interest in all news from Belarus.*” Despite good living conditions 
and the availability of jobs, a lot of refugees dreamed about returning home. 

Odesa Belarusians established a range of cultural initiatives, including an 
artistic circle, a Belarusian orchestra, theatre groups, and a cultural-educational 
organization called “Bielaruski Haj” (Belarusian Grove). By 1917, these organi- 
zations started transforming, receiving a political dimension: in particular, 
“Bielaruski Haj” became a base for the Belarusian Committee for the Aid of War 
Victims in Odesa. The Statute of the Committee pointed out that its main goals 
were to provide financial assistance and moral support to all Belarusians evacuated 
during the war, to collect information on the locations of their families, and to 
inform people about current events in Belarus. The Committee also emphasized 
the task of strengthening national consciousness among the Belarusian refugees.” 

Despite the financial difficulties, it managed to attract people to its side by offer- 
ing them effective assistance in repatriation. It also disseminated Belarusian newspa- 
pers and literature, which were popular among the refugees. Remarkably, the Odesa 
section of the Belarusian Committee for the Aid of War Victims clashed with the 
local Russian Refugee Committee. The latter claimed that there was no need to sin- 
gle out Belarusians, since it saw no difference between them and Russians.”! 

Refugees in Russia generally perceived the modern Belarusian national move- 


ment through the “Russian lens” of Polish intrigues. The experiences of Belarusian 
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refugees in Ukraine represent a contrasting example to the assimilation trends 
among the refugees in Russia. The Odesa section of the Belarusian Committee for 
the Aid of War Victims successfully engaged in nation-building efforts among the 
displaced people, promoting a distinct Belarusian identity along with their effective 
refugee relief. However, as the efforts to create a national army out of the Belarusian 
soldiers on the Romanian front failed,” the Odesa Belarusians did not manage to 
influence the outcome of the power struggle over Belarus in 1917-1918. 


Belarusian Dilemmas in Minsk 


In contrast to the Belarusian areas under German occupation which had been 
abandoned by the refugees, the eastern Belarusian provinces were overpopulated.? 
The influx of soldiers, refugees, workers, and administrative personnel to the cities 
disrupted the ethnic composition of the population, creating more challenges for 
the Belarusian nation-building processes. The armies of the Russian Western front, 
which had its headquarters in Minsk, numbered over 1,500,000 soldiers and offi- 
cers of non-Belarusian origin. At the same time, about 636,000 Belarusian peasants 
from the Minsk, Viciebsk, and Mahilioü provinces were mobilized into the 
Russian army and sent away from their homes to distant fronts. The First World 
War thus resulted in serious demographic changes in the Belarusian areas, where 
refugees and military mobilization set in motion processes of mass migration. 
Similarly to Ober Ost, economic life in the Russian-held provinces prioritized 
military needs: this was especially evident in the creation of new enterprises for 
the army and the employment of workers mobilized from the interior of Russia.” 

In the early twentieth century, Minsk did not offer a lot of space for Belaru- 
sian national politics. According to the 1897 Russian Imperial Census data, the to- 
tal population of Minsk was 90,912 people, of which 9% were Belarusian, 25.5% 
were Russian, 11.4% were Polish, and 51.2% were Jewish.” On the eve of the First 
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World War, this provincial capital was dominated by Russian cultural influence. 
While there was some connection to local traditions and culture, as the growing 
interest in Belarusianness after the Revolution of 1905 indicated, overall Minsk 
was the result of Russification policies, which influenced even its Jewish popula- 
tion." The ideology of West-Russism, which only allowed for regional forms of iden- 
tification for Belarusians within a larger All-Russian framework, took firm roots in 
the city. According to the correspondence of the teacher Selenskii from Haradziséa 
(Minsk province) with the liberal Vecherniia gazeta in 1913, “Russian nationalists 
from Minsk” were very vocal in protesting against the hypothetical opening of 
a university in Vil'nia, claiming that it would “destroy their century-long work to 
strengthen and restore the Russian origins in the North-Western region." 

While many cities of the western borderlands were depopulated due to the 
forced uprooting of the population and military actions, Minsk was full of new- 
comers: mostly soldiers and refugees. Many locals became refugees and moved 
east, or were mobilized to serve in the army on distant fronts. By 1918, Minsk 
was colorfully described as the “Harbin of the rear, where all the natives have 
disappeared."?* The already strong positions of Polish culture became even more 
prominent after 1915, when significant numbers of Polish refugees settled in the 
eastern Belarusian provinces. Actively participating in public life, Poles had al- 
ready started publishing their own newspaper in Minsk, Nowy Kurier Litewski, 
by August 1915. It was succeeded by Dziennik Miński in 1917, established by the 
Executive Committee of the Polish Council of the Minsk Province (Rada Polska 
Ziemi Mińskiej). The Polish press in Minsk prioritized national consolidation 
among the refugees and the local Poles, without clearly siding with any of the 
Polish political parties.” 

The Belarusian national milieu in Minsk during the First World War survived 
mainly through the efforts of the Belarusian Committee for the Aid of War Victims. 
Its Minsk section oversaw a number of Belarusian-themed cultural events in the city, 
thus spearheading socializing among the intelligentsia and popularizing the Belaru- 
sian language. Members of the Committee organized Christmas performances for 
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children and successfully revived the traditions of badlejka, the ancient Belarusian 
puppet theatre. Usievalad Falski directed a choir, soon followed by weekly dance 
parties and performances of Flaryjan Zdanovie’s theatre company.' Yet, Belaru- 
sian public space in the city remained limited, especially in contrast to Vil’nia, 
where the Germans allowed the publication of a Belarusian newspaper and con- 
ducted rather liberal policies in the cultural sphere for all non-Russian nationali- 
ties. At the same time, the Russian press, banned from German-occupied Vilnia, 
moved to Minsk, where it prospered, in contrast to the marginalized Belarusian 
press, which appeared in the city only in 1917.'" 


Conclusion 


With the start of the First World War, the western borderlands of the Russian 
Empire experienced destruction through military actions, an unprecedented 
demographic crisis, and a major redrawing of borders. In 1915, German military 
successes in Eastern Europe forced imperial Russia to relinquish to the enemy 
the territories of present-day Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and parts of Belarus. The 
war also resulted in the elimination of the boundaries between civil and military 
authorities, with the establishment of military rule. This trend was characteristic 
for both the German-occupied Ober Ost and the Russian-controlled Belarusian 
provinces in the front rear under martial law, where the military assumed the 
upper hand in governance. 

The Great War represented an unforeseen disruptive external factor for 
Belarusian nation-building, as its violence interfered in the process of the gradual 
evolution of the Belarusian national movement. Forced evacuations affected all 
social groups, resulting in displacement of the national intelligentsia, along with 
the masses of ethnic Belarusians from the western provinces. Moreover, the effects 
of the wartime restrictions, combined with the strong position of Russian culture 
in Minsk and the eastern Belarusian provinces, negatively impacted the potential 
of the young Belarusian national movement, weakening it structurally. By 1917, it 
barely survived under the guise of national charities, which had been established 
to solve the humanitarian catastrophe of the refugees. 

Until the February Revolution in 1917, Belarusian national activists were de- 
prived of their own distinct center, as the German authorities prohibited political 
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activities in Vil'nia, while Minsk did not have enough potential to establish itself 
in this role. The introduction of martial law in the Russian-administered provinces, 
along with the massive population displacement and arrival of Polish refugees, 
further restricted opportunities for the development of the Belarusian national 
milieu in Minsk. Yet, on the other hand, the war resulted in the failure of the im- 
perial state, which eventually paved the way for revolution and enabled national 


movements to challenge central authority. 


Chapter 2 


Belarusians, Lithuanians, and Poles 
in the Lands of Ober Ost (1915-1917) 


Following the three partitions of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth in the late 
eighteenth century, all modern Belarusian territories were incorporated into the 
Russian Empire.! This situation remained unchanged until the First World War, 
when Vilnia and Hrodna provinces, and the western parts of Minsk province were 
occupied by the German Empire and became a part of Ober Ost,” while Viciebsk 
and Mahilioü provinces, and the eastern parts of Minsk province remained under 
tsarist rule. By looking at the redrawing of borders in the western parts of the 
Russian Empire during the First World War, this chapter focuses on Belarusian 
nation-building in the western Belarusian provinces under the German regime. 
Chronologically, it covers the period between 1915 and 1917, which represents the 
early phase of the occupation, when German policies proclaimed the principle of 
equal treatment for all Ober Ost nationalities, in contrast to a clearly Lithuanian- 
oriented policy that was in effect by early 1917. 

The chief aim here is to determine to what degree Belarusian national politics 
benefited from the new political circumstances in the region. Another goal is to 
illustrate the influence of German policies in Ober Ost on the intensification of 
competition between the Belarusian, Lithuanian, and Polish national movements. 
Jews stood aside from this national struggle, yet some aspects relating to the Jewish 
population in Ober Ost will be briefly discussed in regard to their relations with 
the German authorities. The Latvian and German populations of Ober Ost are 
beyond the scope of this chapter. 


Parts of this chapter were previously published by Canadian Slavonic Papers/Revue Canadienne 
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Europe during the First World War. It included the territories of contemporary Lithuania, along 
with parts of Belarus, Latvia, and Poland. 
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This chapter follows the establishment of the occupation regime in Ober 
Ost and the interaction between German authorities and local nationalities, with 
particular attention to plans ofannexation and economic exploitation, the situation 
of nationalities, and the evolution of German attitudes towards Belarusians as a 
separate ethnicity in Ober Ost. Turning from the German perspectives to those 
of the Belarusian national activists, it will concentrate on national activism within 
the Belarusian milieu in Vil'nia and beyond, discussing challenges encountered 
both in dealing with the occupation powers and in promoting the Belarusian 
national cause. In this context, the following aspects are important: the dynamics 
of interaction between the German authorities and Belarusian national elites in 
Ober Ost and the presence of stronger and more developed Polish and, to a lesser 
degree, Lithuanian national movements? 

Despite concessions to the nationalities of Ober Ost, German military 
interests always remained a priority in the region, while the concerns and needs 
of the local population, including national development, were considered to be 
of secondary importance. Nevertheless, Belarusian national activists were able to 
act within the parameters defined by the Germans, achieving more in the sphere 
of nation-building in comparison to the eastern Belarusian provinces which 
remained under Russian rule. The key question here is whether they were able to 


advocate for their national needs as successfully as were neighboring nationalities. 
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German War Aims in Eastern Europe and Establishment of 


Ober Ost 


Military actions on the European Eastern front started in 1914, but it was not 
until 1915 that the war reached the territories settled by the Belarusians. Over 
the course of the summer of 1915, the Russian army was forced to leave Poland, 
Kurland, Lithuania, Galicia, and parts of the Belarusian territories. On September 
3, 1915, German armies took Hrodna, while Vil'nia was occupied by September 
19. The offensive of 1915 in Eastern Europe continued until the end of September. 
For the following three years, the front stabilized along the Riga-Daugavpils- 
Baranavicy-Pinsk-Luts k-Dubno line.‘ Throughout 1915, the western Belarusian 
areas (Vilnia and Hrodna provinces, parts of Minsk province) were administered 
by the German occupation regime, while the eastern areas (parts of Minsk, 
Viciebsk, and Mahilioü provinces) remained within the Russian Empire. The 
occupied Belarusian-Lithuanian-Polish borderlands became a part of Ober Ost, 
officially established by the Germans as a new administrative unit on November 
4, 1915, and spreading over contemporary Lithuania, as well as parts of Latvia, 
Poland, and Belarus.? 

The German Empire entered the First World War without a well-defined 
plan concerning possible territorial gains in Eastern Europe. War aims changed 
depending on the situation at the fronts in different periods of time, but were 
united by a common feature of affirming the German Empire as a Great Power. 
In September 1914, German chancellor Bethmann Hollweg made a statement 
regarding the chief objectives for the army, proclaiming that the German priority 
was to move Russia as far as possible from German borders and to end Russian 
rule over all of its non-Russian subject nationalities.’ One of the approaches under 
consideration was the annexation of these lands and the expansion of the German 
Empire into the conquered territories. Alternatively, a different plan foresaw the 


creation of a belt of semi-autonomous formally independent states under German 
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control. The latter strategy was at first oriented towards the establishment of 
monarchies to be ruled by German princes. However, from the very start, this 
plan appeared problematic due to tensions within the German nobility, who were 
concerned that the selection of monarchs for these states would disrupt the power 
balance within the empire.? 

Development of a unified strategy towards Eastern Europe was further 
slowed down by the internal contradictions within the German government, as 
its decision-making was under the competing influence of the military command 
on the one hand, and the foreign ministry officials on the other. Eventually, 
civilian politicians failed to develop a sustainable long-term approach towards the 
territories in the East, ceding the decision to the military, where the hardline wing 
could always win the upper hand on important issues, as the growing influence of 
Paul von Hindenburg and Erich Ludendorff demonstrated.? The implementation 
of the project of installing pro- German puppet states was delayed until the fall of 
1916, since early in the war Germany was still concerned that this plan would mean 
interference in the Austro-Hungarian sphere of influence, as was the case with 
the Polish state. German diplomacy also feared that the immediate establishment 
of pro-German semi-states could negatively influence potential separate peace 
negotiations with Russia. This hesitant stance in international politics directly 
benefited the German army command in its drive for annexation. In particular, the 
3rd Supreme Command under Hindenburg and Ludendorff started promoting 
its own vision ofa new order in the East, emphasizing military needs, security, 
and direct German control.!° Annexation plans for Eastern Europe were also in 
line with the interests of German industrial elites, who supported an economic, 
military, and political expansion of power." 

In these circumstances, the predominance of military circles remained a 
defining feature of German policymaking in East-Central Europe. As Vejas 
Liulevicius argued, the war provided the German army with the possibility to 
engage in a unique, even utopian state-building project, relying on the instruments 
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of total control at its disposal.’* The case of Ober Ost, established with the goal 
of keeping the Eastern European territories in the possession of Germany and 
affirming the German civilizing mission, can be viewed as a typical example of this 
trend. The chief role in conceptualizing and creating Ober Ost in this capacity 
is attributed to Hindenburg’s deputy, General Erich Ludendorff, who has been 
described as a “war god” with his own visions of grandeur, while Ober Ost itself 
was called his “private province.’ 

The close connection between the future of Ober Ost and German military 
aims was reflected in its name, which represented a shortened version of the 
official title of the German Supreme Commander in the East, Field Marshal Paul 
von Hindenburg.” All legislative, judicial, and executive power in Ober Ost 
belonged exclusively to the Supreme Commander, who was solely in charge of 
governance. There was no option of establishing a civilian administration, as all 
governing institutions in Ober Ost were part of the army. Special departments, 
fulfilling the roles of ministries and subordinated to the headquarters of Ober Ost, 
were formed between November 1915 and May 1916. Administrative personnel 
were normally recruited from the German army ranks, unless there was a shortage 
of qualified candidates or they were needed for more urgent military tasks. Only 
in that case could locals be employed in the administration of Ober Ost." 

As a “mobile army formation,’ Ober Ost stood in stark contrast to the civil 
administrations set up by the Germans in other occupied territories, such as the 
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General Governments of Belgium and Warsaw.'® Military and security concerns 
determined the organization of everyday life for the local population in Ober Ost. 
All political activities of the local nationalities in the occupied territories were 
prohibited by Hindenburg’s decree, signed on July 28, 1915.” Civilians were not 
allowed to leave the boundaries of their communities without permit papers.” 
According to Hindenburg’s order signed on December 26, 1915, every person over 
ten years old had to obtain a passport from the new authorities. Failure to comply, 
as well as carrying false or invalid documents, was punishable with internment 
in a workhouse for a period of up to ten years. Passports were very detailed, with 
a photo of the owner at full height, a fingerprint of the right forefinger, and a 
detailed description of distinguishing marks.”! Overall, the German authorities 
planned to issue about three million passports, thus covering the entire territory of 
Ober Ost. By 1917, about 1,800,000 persons had been photographed, registered, 
and issued official identifications.” 

According to the German chancellor Bethmann Hollweg, the aim of the war 
was to secure German existence, both politically and economically, in the West 
and in the East.? Consequently, Ober Ost lands were treated primarily through 
the prism of their usefulness, while local interests and the concerns of the people 
who populated these lands were regarded as being of secondary importance.™ In 
particular, paragraph six of the administrative regulations for Ober Ost stipulated 
that “the interests of the army and of the German Empire always precede the 
interests of the occupied land.”» The priorities of the German authorities were 
clearly to take advantage of the territorial gains as much as was necessary for their 
own military progress. This attitude, along with intensive economic exploitation, 


remained the guiding principle of governance in the occupied territories.” The 
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financial documents concerning Ober Ost reveal that the Germans were able to 
extract economic gains from these lands. For instance, in January 1917 alone, the 
expenditures of the administration were assessed at 1,878,607 marks, while the 
income figure was valued at 2,912,236 marks. The surplus of 1,033,628 marks was 
appropriated by the German Empire." During the entire period of the existence of 
Ober Ost the German authorities exported resources to the value of 338,606,000 
marks, while the values of the imports were estimated to be at 77,308,000 marks.” 

Along with the extraction of natural resources, the military administration 
of Ober Ost exploited its human capital. Throughout the course of the war, the 
Germans gradually came to an understanding that victory had to be achieved under 
the condition of a maximal mobilization of society. This attitude was transferred 
to the occupied territories, where it manifested itself in a more ruthless manner. 
In the fall of 1916, Ludendorff abandoned all reservations towards respecting 
international law and ordered forced labor recruitment in Ober Ost. Labor duty 
had existed from the start of the occupation, when the population was forced 
to do jobs locally if there was a need for it, yet by 1916 it had become a widely 
employed practice, often implying long-term work throughout the occupation 
zone. There were two major types of organized forced labor: civilian labor 
battalions (Zivilarbeiterbataillonen) and worker columns (Arbeiterkolonnen). 
The latter were usually put together for short-term assignments, while workers 
in the first category were interned in special camps, had to wear prison-style 
uniforms, and did not receive appropriate payment for their labor. These people 
were employed in agriculture, forestry, and road and railway construction, with 
a working day of ten to twelve hours.” By the fall of 1916, about 60,000 people 
had been forced to join civilian labor battalions in the Military Administration 
of Lithuania alone, with the districts of Hrodna and Bialystok leading in this 
process. Worker columns were less numerous and numbered about 6,000 in the 
whole Ober Ost. According to Christian Westerhoff, in contrast to the General 
Government of Warsaw, the recruitment of the labor force in Ober Ost stood 
out due to its intensity, ruthlessness, and violence. Here, the German occupation 
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administration was more prone to use violent methods, aiming to obtain a labor 
force immediately, instead of using forced recruitment as a tactic to push workers 
to sign up as volunteers for work in Germany. The arbitrariness and violence of the 
recruitment process, as well as unsatisfactory working conditions, soon resulted in 
growing popular dissatisfaction.” 

The civilian population that was not mobilized for labor duty suffered from 
the army’s presence on a daily basis. The privations of everyday life under the 
occupation are well portrayed in the reports filed by German district captains 
to the headquarters of Ober Ost. These documents were required for further 
decision-making and thus represent useful sources, unlikely to contain inaccurate 
or biased information. Administrative reports show that requisitions for the 
immediate needs of the army remained a heavy burden for the local population, 
while also threatening future German plans of exploiting the agricultural potential 
of Ober Ost?! 

Ober Ost was defined by a military spirit throughout the whole occupation, 
but eventually the army failed to sustain the great ambitions Ludendorff had of 
creating an exemplary state order. The inefficient administration, changing wartime 
circumstances, and violence shattered the illusions of the generals, transforming 
them into an arbitrary military regime. Occupation policy thus drifted away 
from implementing utopian visions and veered towards the more practical needs 
of controlling the land and its peoples.** A German report compiled in 1917 
revealed that two years of German rule had turned Vil'nia into a city plagued 
by hunger, disease, poverty, and growing mortality rates. The financing of local 
charities was neglected and funds were insufficient to cover the basic needs of 
the population. Exorbitantly high prices and inflation provoked open waves of 
discontent.” Problems were attributed to mistakes in food rationing, resulting in 
a lack of provisions in public kitchens. Ober Ost was not even able to guarantee an 
adequate bread supply for its population, as allocated rations were too small, and 
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overpriced bread was smuggled into the German occupation zone. The provisions 
department was accused of corruption and criticized for its inadequate levels of 
contact with the local civilian institutions.” 

According to the data collected by the charitable societies which provided 
assistance to war victims and the poor, in 1916 about 44,000 people, or 28% of the 
population of Vilnia received aid in the form of food, clothing, school materials, 
and books.? German administrative reports from the Birzy (Birzai) district 
from the second quarter of 1917 noted that growing numbers of people from 
Vil'nia and its surroundings were about to become a “menace” for the provinces. 
The unemployment and lack of food forced them to leave the city and roam the 
neighboring districts in search of bread. The degree of desperation is evident from 
the fact that people disregarded strict regulations limiting the movements of the 
civilian population in Ober Ost, venturing on trips to the countryside without 
carrying proper travel permit papers.*° In Hrodna, the situation was notably worse, 
as up until 1916 the population of the district remained dependent on German 
army food supplies, as the harvest had been destroyed by military actions.*” 
To secure provisions, the German administration introduced a strict system of 
rationing.?? 

Popular dissatisfaction due to the continuing arbitrary requisitions and 
general labor duty further complicated the security situation in Ober Ost. Many 
people tried to avoid the latter by hiding in the woods where they joined fugitive 
POWs and their bands. According to a document issued by the Chief of Staff 
of the Eastern Front, Max Hoffmann, bands had gotten out of control by May 
1917, seriously threatening the security of the occupied lands. The military was 
allowed to use weapons against both enemy soldiers and civilians suspected to 
be armed.? In July 1917, the Military Administration of Lithuania ordered all 
district captains to arrest every suspicious person who was without a proper form 
of identification.^ Many inhabitants of the occupation zone started to believe 
that German rule would soon come to an end, as they heard about the attacks of 
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Russian troops throughout 1916. Even German soldiers were becoming openly 
unenthusiastic about the war, avoiding confrontation with the armed forest 
bands.“ All of these circumstances are important to keep in mind in order to avoid 
generalizations” regarding the German occupation regime in Ober Ost, especially 


when cultural and national policies are discussed. 


German Encounters with the Ober Ost Nationalities 


With a total area of 108,808 km’, Ober Ost was the largest among all of the 
territories administered by the Germans in 1915. According to the compiled 
data for Ober Ost, based on the statistics taken from the Russian imperial census 
of 1897, the overall population numbers in the region were estimated to have 
dropped from 4,200,000 people living in these areas at the turn of the century 
to around 2,910,000 people during the war. Initially, the German occupation 
zone consisted of six major administrative areas: Kurland, Lithuania, Suwalki, 
Vil'nia, Bialystok, and Hrodna. Through mergers in 1916and 1917, three larger 
administrative units emerged: Military Administration Kurland (with its center 
in Mitau/Jelgava), Military Administration Bialystok-Hrodna (Bialystok), and 
Military Administration of Lithuania (Vil'nia). Lithuania was the most ethnically 
diverse territory in Ober Ost, inhabited by Lithuanians, Belarusians, Poles, 
Germans, Jews, and Latvians. The Latvian and German population dominated 
in Kurland, while Poles, Belarusians, and Jews were predominant in Bialystok- 
Hrodna.? The military administration structures remained in place throughout 
the whole occupation, until finally transformed into civilian administrations by 
a decree of the German chancellor Max von Baden, signed a few days before the 
end of the First World War. In comparison to Kurland and Bialystok-Hrodna, 
Military Administration of Lithuania was the largest in size, incorporating areas 
of the former Suwalki, Kaunas, and Vil'nia provinces with two thirds of the entire 
Ober Ost population residing there. 

The national distribution in Ober Ost was as follows: 1,550,315 Lithuanians 
(or 34.496 of the entire population), 936,067 Belarusians (20.896), 468,946 
Latvians (10.596), 607,896 Jews (13.5%), and 534,102 Poles (11.896). The latter 
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two groups comprised the majority of the urban population in this region.*6 Yet, 
this statistical data is useful only for a general overview of the demographic situation 
in the region, as it reflects only the pre-war situation and does not take into account 
mobilized soldiers, victims of military action, and streams of refugees, including both 
those who moved further east and those who came to Ober Ost fleeing military actions. 

Within Ober Ost, the German authorities emphasized the restoration of 
order and winning the trust of the local population as one of their main tasks." All 
nationalities had to act within the space defined by the Germans, who focused on the 
task of undermining the tsarist state and fostering anti-Russian sentiments through 
a controlled and limited toleration of local national movements.? However, in the 
early stages of the occupation, the Germans were only starting to make sense of the 
multicultural borderlands of the tsar's empire. The German army discovered that the 
conquered lands were inhabited by a multitude of ethnicities, each with their own 
language and culture.? The population was not easy to classify, as identities were 
often fluid or overlapping. This variety was confusing for German soldiers, who 
compared their experiences in Ober Ost to that of the German Empire. Convinced 
oftheir own civilizing mission in the East, they often dismissively treated locals as 
underdeveloped peoples.?? 

In an attempt to educate the soldiers, army newspapers started providing 
information on the different nationalities in Ober Ost. Lithuanians, Belarusians, 
Poles, and Jews were identified as major groups in the Vil'nia region. Cities were 
described as predominantly Polish and Jewish, while Lithuanians and Belarusians 
were presented as typical inhabitants of the countryside. The military newspaper 
Zeitung der 10. Armee informed German soldiers that both of the latter groups 
had weak feelings of national belonging, being under strong pressure to accept 
Polish culture. Nevertheless, it was noted that in the twenty years before the war 
these nationalities had started to follow common trends for East-Central Europe 


and were on the path of “regaining” their national consciousness.”! 
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In the occupied territories German soldiers also made the "discovery" of Eastern 
Jews (Ostjuden), who were different from the educated, prosperous, and assimilated 
Jews of the German Empire. For the Germans, this circumstance often evoked 
anti-Semitic images of smugglers, benefiting at the cost of others, preferring 
trade to physical work, and attempting to bribe officials. Stereotypes of Jewish 
filthiness, dishonesty, and haggling permeated among the German soldiers.? On 
the other hand, due to the linguistic closeness of Yiddish to German and their 
dissatisfaction with Russian rule, Jews were also considered to be potential partners 
for the German authorities in the task of establishing a system of governance 
in the occupied lands.’ Moreover, the German administration made use of 
Jewish trade networks to extract food resources and raw materials, as indicated 
by the experiences of the Department of Military Resources in Hrodna in April 
1916.5* One concern here, however, was local anti-Semitism, as it was noted that 
Lithuanians often mistrusted Jews and that there was a danger that this mistrust 
might transfer further onto Germans too.? 

In general, the occupying regime aimed to maintain balance in its relations 
with the Jews during the First World War. Jewish religious sentiments were 
to be respected. For instance, market days could not fall on Saturdays, while 
instruction at Jewish schools was left without any changes and interference? Jews 
and Christians were not placed in the same units for labor duty, allowing Jews to 
follow their dietary rules and observe religious rites. However, the reason behind 
the latter decision was purely practical— Germans were primarily interested in 
achieving maximum labor efficiency from the exploited workers.” Despite these 
regulations, lower-level officials usually had anti-Semitic views and did not hesitate 
to demonstrate them in their reports, referring to Jews as a “cancer of the land,’ 
and as being engaged in suspicious speculative activities.? 

Russia was consistently blamed for keeping its western provinces backward. 
It was presented as a barbaric power which “built an invisible wall,” separating the 
non-Russian nationalities from the rest of Europe, where they rightfully belonged.” 
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The emphasis was placed on the history of the suppression of spiritual, religious, 
cultural, and economic development throughout the nineteenth century. Tensions 
between nationalities, in particular, Poles and Lithuanians, as well as between 
Poles and Jews, were attributed to the detrimental long-term effects of Russian 
rule, which was deemed responsible for cultural stagnation and the forceful 
conversion of churches and monasteries into Orthodox ones, while the years after 
1863 were described as a time of “grueling persecution.” 

Yet, German anti-Russian propaganda appears to have been more credible 
and successful when it turned to the more recent ruthless actions of the Russian 
authorities during the evacuation in 1915, rather than evoking images of past 
suffering. It made wide use of the fresh memories of officials departing in a 
hurry, taking all that was possible to move, while the army destroyed the harvest, 
burnt down buildings, and forcefully uprooted the population. In January and 
February of 1916, Zeitung der 10. Armee published a series of articles about Vil'nia 
during the Russian retreat, showing that the corrupt bureaucracy and the Russian 
government were responsible for moods of panic in the city, especially when all 
banks, businesses, enterprises, church bells, and state alcohol storage facilities, 
along with necessary military establishments and munitions, were moved east. 
Mote prosperous citizens rushed to leave the city, while workers and the poorer 
population with no means of securing overpriced train tickets were left behind. 
The Russian government was further accused of fostering “fears of German 
brutality” among the population during the evacuation.*! Such a portrayal of 
an enemy power is not surprising, but it should not be necessarily dismissed as a 
biased one. The Russian army indeed pursued a “scorched earth” policy, moving 
all that was considered to be of importance and driving people away from their 
homes. The arbitrary behavior of the Russian generals, whose actions were often 
not coordinated with the Russian central government, contributed to the chaos 
and disorganization during the retreat. 

Anti-Russian rhetoric was soon complemented by the growing concerns over 
Polish nationalism in Ober Ost. By early 1916, German newspapers had already 
started to criticize the opening of Polish schools in ViPnia, which were apparently 
financed not only by private organizations but also by municipal funds, thus 


depriving other nationalities, in particular, Lithuanians, Belarusians, and Jews, of 
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their fair share of support. With regard to schools in the provinces, it was noted 
that Vil'nia region did not have a significant Polish population, yet the majority of 
functioning schools were Polish,“ despite the fact that German local authorities 
did not welcome them and even created obstacles to their establishment.“ Growing 
German concerns over the strong Polish positions in the region prompted them 
to opt fora stronger Lithuanian component in Ober Ost. To a certain degree, 
thisapproach also benefited the Belarusian national movement, as the Germans 
could use it along with its Lithuanian counterpart as a tool to weaken the Poles. 
Thus, the occupation authorities employed divide et impera methods in their 
interaction with the local nationalities. The following section will address the 
questions of how this tactic resulted in growing national competition in Ober 
Ost and what place the Belarusians occupied in the German discourse. 


From “Weissrussland” to ^Weissruthenien": Development of 
German Perceptions of Belarusians 


Belarusian-populated areas of Ober Ost were located predominantly in former 
Vil'nia, Hrodna, and Bialystok provinces, where, according to the German compila- 
tion ofthe data from the 1897 Russian imperial census, 936,067 Belarusians lived, 
comprising 20.896 of the entire population. According to these statistics, Belarusians 
in Viľnia province made up 42.096, while their percentage among the urban population 
was only 4.296. Districts under German occupation where the Belarusian population 
represented an overwhelming majority included Lida (73.296), Vaükavysk (82.596), 
Pruzany (75.5%), Slonim (80.696), and Sokółka (83.996).9 

One of the leading Belarusian national activists in Vil'nia during the First 
World War, Anton Luckievié, made an attempt to take the aspect of wartime 
population movements into account when he compiled an introductory summary 
report to the German authorities in late December 1915. He admitted that the 
actual numbers of Belarusians in German-administered lands were difficult to 
evaluate due to the war circumstances and the significant demographic changes 


caused by military actions and population displacement. Luckievié claimed that 
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1.5 million ethnic Belarusians still inhabited this region during the First World 
War, a majority of whom (800,000) were native to the Hrodna province, while 
300,000 to 400,000 Belarusians resided in the Vilnia province. Further, Luckievié 
argued that the figure of 4.2% for the Belarusian population in the city of Vilnia, 
recorded in the Russian census of 1897, was not correct. In his opinion, in contrast 
to the Russian population that had left the city en masse, Belarusians could not 
afford to move and had thus stayed. Moreover, people from the countryside 
had come to the city in search of employment, allegedly increasing the ethnic 
Belarusian population in Vil'nia to up to 1096.9 Even if this optimistic assessment 
is taken into consideration, it should be noted that most of these people still did 
not possess a firm sense of national self-identification as Belarusians. The German 
census in Vil’nia, conducted in the early spring of 1916, showed that the city 
population comprised 140,840 people, the majority of whom identified as Poles 
and Jews— 70,629 persons (50.1596) and 61,265 (43.596) respectively. Lithuanians 
with 3,699 persons (2.696) and Belarusians with 1,917 persons (1.3696) were in 
the obvious minority. 

With all necessary caution both towards the quality of the data used by the 
German officials and Luckievi&'s optimistic estimates, both attest to the presence 
of Belarusians in Ober Ost and in particular in the Vil'nia region, if not in Vil'nia 
itself. The frequently cited passage from Ludendorff’s memoirs states that initially 
Belarusians “did not come into consideration” for the high-ranking German 
authorities, who tended to see them as a “widespread, but extremely Polonized 
tribe"! Despite the numerical predominance of Belarusians in the Vilnia region, 
they rarely received proper attention from the authorities, indicating that early 
in the war the occupation regime did not regard this group to be an important 
influence factor. Belarusians were often perceived as “too Russian"? Most likely, 
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this concerned all Orthodox populations. Alternatively, the Germans classified 
Belarusians as Poles.” Such an approach prevailed even in cases when people 
consciously made a choice of adopting a Belarusian identity, as happened in an 
incident involving a student of the Belarusian teachers’ courses, Jazep Salaviej. 
According to a complaint submitted by the Belarusian Committee for the Aid 
of War Victims” to the head of the German military administration in January 
1916, Salaviej was trying to obtain his identification papers and was asked by a 
policeman about his nationality. After he told the officer that he was a Belarusian, 
he heard in reply that “we do not recognize Belarusians and Russians, it is possible 
to identify only as a Pole, a Lithuanian or a Jew.’ Salaviej protested and refused to 
be identified as a representative of any of the above-named nationalities, insisting 
that he was a Belarusian. The officer threatened him with arrest and inscribed 
Salaviej’s nationality in his papers as Polish. The Belarusian Committee saw in 
this incident a violation of the rights of Belarusians and an attempt to manipulate 
demographic statistics in Vil'nia.” 

The actions of the German official appear to have been in accordance with 
Hindenburg’s decree on the introduction of obligatory passports for the Ober Ost 
population, signed in December 1915. The decree stipulated that identification 
documents were to be issued in two languages. One of them had to be German, 
the second language was to be the corresponding nationality's language. Among 
the latter, only Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, and Yiddish were listed as acceptable 
choices." Reluctance to treat Belarusians as a separate nationality, especially by the 
lower-level officials, persisted up until 1918. Similar to Salaviej, the case of Jazep 
Lickievi¢ was documented two years later. He complained that the authorities 
in Vil'nia ignored the order of the Supreme Commander stipulating that every 
citizen could obtain a passport in his mother tongue. Apparently, passports in 
Vilnia were issued exclusively in Polish. Lickievié complained that the official 
at the passport office refused to record him as Belarusian and recorded “Polish 


nationality" in the documents." 


3 The reason was that many Belarusians who chose not to become refugees and stayed behind 
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Another point of contention between the Belarusian Committee in ViPnia and 
the German occupation authorities was the public use of the Belarusian language. 
The Committee petitioned the Supreme Commander with a demand to introduce 
Belarusian on labels and in public spaces, justifying this request by the fact that all 
other languages of ethnic minorities, including Lithuanian, Latvian, and Polish, 
were widely used alongside German. The absence of Belarusian was interpreted as 
a refusal to recognize the full rights of the second-largest minority of Ober Ost. 
Further, concerning the forthcoming issue of Ober Ost currency, the so-called 
Ostrubles (Darlehnskassenscheine), the Committee asked for the inclusion of text 
and inscriptions in Belarusian on the new currency bills in order to ensure the 
equal treatment ofall nationalities. Delegates of the Committee negotiated this 
issue with the German High Command, which appeared sympathetic. However, 
no visible results were achieved,”*as none of the later official detailed descriptions 
of the Ober Ost currency contained information about the usage of text in the 
Belarusian language.” 

Other examples of ignoring Belarusian are to be found in the public addresses 
to the local population in the Military Administration of Lithuania, where the 
German authorities mentioned Lithuanians, Poles, Belarusians, and Jews, yet 
posted these announcements only in the German, Lithuanian, Polish, and Yiddish 
languages.*° The official newspaper Verordnungsblatt der Deutschen Verwaltung 

fir Litauen contained all regulations both in German and Lithuanian, but not in 
Belarusian.*! Supplements to the local Biafystoker Zeitung and Grodnoer Zeitung 
appeared only in Polish and Yiddish." In a detailed report addressed to the 
German authorities in late 1915, Anton Luckievié pointed out that the refusal 
of the German authorities to translate into Belarusian important announcements 
and orders, the ban on Belarusian radio messages, and the non-recognition of the 
Belarusian language in the Hrodna region contributed to growing resentment 
among the local population.® Popular reactions are difficult to evaluate here, but 
one thingis clear—this attitude ofthe German occupation authorities complicated 


the national mobilization work of the Belarusian activists. 
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Nevertheless, German treatment of Belarusian national demands was slightly 
modified over time. By 1917, Belarusians were reluctantly recognized by the 
German authorities as the second-largest ethnic group—for instance, this fact was 
stated in a book published by the Ober Ost press department, which described 
all aspects of the newly conquered territories and provided ample information 
on Ober Ost nationalities.** Two main factors determined this turn in German 
policy. Firstly, the Germans made an effort to develop a better distinction for 
Belarusians by separating them from Russians in order to maintain their positive 
image as protectors of all groups previously oppressed by the tsarist state. This 
trend was already evident in early 1916, when Kownoer Zeitung started to educate 
its readership about the peculiarities of Belarusian history. In particular, references 
were made to the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, described as a multinational 
state shared by Belarusians and Lithuanians. It was also noted that the first 
Slavic translation of the Bible had appeared in the Belarusian language.? The 
German military newspaper Zeitung der 10. Armee regularly published articles 
on Belarusian history and ethnography.*6 One of the activists of the Belarusian 
Committee, Julijana Menke, was employed by this newspaper as a translator, and 
also contributed articles to raise public awareness of the Belarusian question in 
Ober Ost. She cooperated with another staff member of the newspaper, German 
writer Walter Jager, who later published a book about Belarus,” based on the 
materials that he and Menke provided for Zeitung der 10. Armee. 

The task of distinguishing Belarusians as a separate group was complicated by 
the linguistic closeness between the Slavic languages. While the use of Russian, as 
well as the Cyrillic script, was banned altogether in Ober Ost in January 1916,” 
signs of a more differentiated approach to Belarusian appeared later in the same 
year, when the use of Cyrillic characters was allowed along with the Latin script 
for the publication of the Belarusian newspaper Homan, in effect from Septem- 
ber 1, 1916. However, all German district captains were specifically instructed 
to keep an eye on the distribution of this newspaper? Cyrillic script for Homan 
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remained the only exception, which did not concern other spheres of public life, 
as for instance postcards were allowed to be written in Belarusian only with the use 
of Latin characters.?! Security reasons were the determinant in this case, but this 
policy also indirectly benefited the development of the Belarusian Latin script, 
which had been widely used in Ober Ost, in contrast to the eastern Belarusian 
provinces. 

Second, and by far the most important factor resulting in the change in German 
attitudes towards Belarusians in Ober Ost, was connected to the reformatting of 
the German Ostpolitik in 1917. In the first two years of the war, German chancellor 
Bethmann Hollweg still believed in the possibility of a separate peace with Russia, 
which explained the cautious approach and lack of action of the German civilian 
authorities towards Ober Ost, especially in contrast to the ruthless plans of the 
military. However, as the possibility of peace negotiations waned, the positions 
of the German civilian and military authorities seemed to converge on the issue 
of the conquered territories.” Moreover, the proclamation of the Polish state in 
the Act of November 5, 1916 resulted in growing German frustrations due to the 
failure of this project to reinforce the Central Powers in the war. German military 
authorities adopted an anti-Polish stance, arguing for the economic exploitation 
of the territories in the East and curtailment of Polish ambitions.” 

However, an outright annexation of the territories in the East was not an 
acceptable option, as it could have harmed the German image as a protector 
of oppressed nationalities, especially in light of the growing popularity of the 
concept of self-determination, which entered international politics after the 
February Revolution in Russia.?* Another concern was the threat to the internal 
stability of the German Empire, already suffering from the war effort on two 
fronts. Consequently, the German leadership resorted to the approach of so- 
called “limited autonomy,’ which dated back to the early spring of 1917.” It 
marked the abandonment of the equal treatment of the Ober Ost nationalities 


by the Germans. 
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Aiming to keep strong Polish influences in Ober Ost under control, the 
German authorities started with the targeted support of other national groups, 
favoring Lithuanians and to a lesser degree Belarusians. This qualitative turn in 
German policy emerged in early 1917, when German policymakers started making 
statements about respecting the historical ties of Belarusians and Lithuanians.” 
In order to avoid misleading connotations which resulted in a “politically 
undesirable” image of Belarusians as a branch of the Russian nationality, an order 
of the Chief of the Military Administration of Lithuania signed on May 29, 
1917, prohibited German authorities from using the names “Weissrussen” and 
“Weissrussland” to describe Belarusians and Belarus. New terms, “Weissruthenen” 
and “Weissruthenien,” were introduced to emphasize the status of a separate 
nationality, different from Russians, and to promote the growth of national 
consciousness among the population.” Remarkably, Belarusian activists always 
used the latter combination in their official correspondence with the German 
authorities.’ 

In order to counterbalance the perceived and real dangers of Polish national- 
ism, German orders specifically emphasized the mother tongue criteria in deter- 
mining nationality. For instance, this approach was implemented in Hindenburg’s 
decree on the introduction of obligatory passports for the whole Ober Ost 
population. These documents contained information on the native language of the 
owner which was defined as the first language learned, “spoken by the parents of 
the passport owner during the time of his birth and childhood.” It was specifically 
noted that in some cases people might speak Polish without belonging to this 
nation.” Germans identified the nationality of these peoples as Lithuanians and 
Belarusians, who “felt themselves Polish.” 1° 

Yet, it appears that the Germans had more confidence in the Lithuanian 
movement and expected that Polonized Lithuanians would return to their roots 
without any doubts. On the other hand, with regard to the Belarusian movement, it 
was unclear for the Germans whether at this stage it had the potential of overcoming 
the consequences of the Russification policies.'?' Eventually, the preference for 
using Lithuanians in the anti-Polish tactics determined all future relations of the 


German administration in Ober Ost towards the Belarusian national movement: 
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the latter was tolerated as long as it suited the political interests of the occupation 
authorities, but it did not receive any significant support either in cultural or 
in political matters. It is evident that Belarusian national aspirations were taken 
into account only inasmuch as they were suitable for the German practical needs 
of controlling the occupied lands. Newspaper publications provided necessary 
background information, but hardly changed the common German perception 
of Belarusians. Outwardly friendly attitudes of high officials with assurances of 
support were of a superficial and inconsistent nature. They were often ignored at 
the lower levels of administration, as the cases involving nationality data in Ober 
Ost passports and the use of Belarusian in public spaces and on Ober Ost currency 
bills both clearly demonstrated. 


Belarusian Committee for the Aid of War Victims in Vil’nia 


How did Belarusians deal with the new opportunities for nation-building 
available from the new occupation powers? Were they able to advocate for the 
needs of their community and effectively advance national mobilization? During 
the First World War, Vil'nia remained the center of Belarusian life in Ober Ost, 
although the numbers of Belarusian activists who managed to stay in the city were 
low. Many fell victim to the forced evacuations of reservists during the retreat of 
the Russian army in 1915. According to Julijana Menke, who was closely affiliated 
with the Belarusian national movement and worked as a teacher and translator 
for Belarusian organizations, Polish nationalists sarcastically remarked that 
all Belarusian activists in Vil’nia would fit onto one couch.! Initially, most of 
them were working for the Belarusian Committee for the Aid of War Victims 
(henceforth the Belarusian Committee). Established in April 1915, the Belarusian 
Committee was able to revive its activities under the German administration in 
Ober Ost. Existing regulations limited its capabilities, as initially it was designed 
to provide assistance to all inhabitants of the Vil'nia, Hrodna, Minsk, Viciebsk, 
and Mahilioü provinces who suffered from the war. The Belarusian Committee 
in Ober Ost focused on setting up dining halls and residences for the refugees, 
supplying them with warm clothes and firewood, organizing medical care in areas 


which affected by the military conflict, and paying lump-sum allowances for 
foodstuffs and seeds. !?? 
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In December 1915, the German authorities limited the activities of national 
charitable organizations. After receiving a number of applications for their creation, 
the occupation authorities proceeded with the issue of guidelines to regulate these 
activities. Most likely due to reasons of security, it was prohibited to open commit- 
tees that spread their work simultaneously over several localities. The number of 
existing local national committees for the aid of war victims was controlled by 
the German High Command. It supervised all charities, making sure that their 
activities covered all those in need, Jews and Christians in equal manner. The latter 
regulation was connected to the fact that in the eyes of the German occupation 
powers Jews applied for too many charities.” 

The Belarusian Committee was financed through membership fees, donations, 
and profits from charitable concerts, lectures, and theatrical performances. Along 
with private donations, the Belarusian Committee was financially supported 
through funds received from international charities and the German authorities. 
For instance, in the period from June 1 to September 1, 1916, it received 300 marks 
from the municipality of Vilnia, another 300 marks came through donations, and 
4,000 marks were transferred from the General Relief Committee for the Victims 
of the War in Poland, located in Vevey, Switzerland. Almost all of these funds 
were directed to the needs of schools and towards the payment of allowances for 
the poor, since estimates for school needs required about 1,000 marks monthly.'” 

It is evident that the Belarusian Committee was short of money and could 
not expand its work to reach every person in need. Its members worked for free 
in order to decrease the operational expenses.'? International assistance was not 
a reliable source of income, as is clear from the tensions arising from the actions 
of the Polish Committee in Vil'nia, which was originally in charge of funds 
distribution. Apparently, the Polish Committee refused applications for assistance 
received from Belarusian speakers, despite having at its disposal considerable 
donations from the Polish General Relief Committee in Switzerland for the needs 
of the entire population of the occupied areas, including Poles, Lithuanians, and 
Belarusians.'? When, in December 1915, the Polish Committee decided on the 
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distribution of the first part of the total of 300,000 marks received in donations 
from the General Relief Committee in Vevey, it agreed to transfer only the 
sum of 1,400 marks to the Belarusian Committee, while in the following year 
the amount was increased to about 3,000 marks, representing only a fraction of 
the donations.'’ Apparently, Vil'nia diocese administrator K. N. Michalkiewicz, 
who was put in charge of the funds distribution, directed the money primarily 
for the establishment and maintenance of Polish schools in the region as well as 
towards other initiatives in support of Polish nation-building, thereby neglecting 
the original humanitarian mission." 

According to the report of the General Relief Committee, published on 
December 2, 1917, in the Polish newspaper Dziennik Polski, the Polish Committee 
in Vil'nia received a total of over 800,000 francs between January 9, 1915, and 
March 31, 1917, which roughly equaled the same amount of money in marks. Out 
of this sum, only about 8,000 marks were assigned to the Belarusian Committee.'” 
In 1916, Homan informed its readers that following complaints about the actions 
of the Polish Committee, the German High Command decided to take over 
the management of the funds from Switzerland. It attempted to oversee the 
distribution of money among all national charitable organizations in Ober Ost. In 
this way, the Belarusian Committee was at least able to continue its support for 
workshops and schools and provide financial aid for resettled refugees.'! 

The arrival of the Germans in September 1915 cut off all contacts with the 
eastern Belarusian areas, thus impacting communication between the Vil'nia and 
Minsk sections of the Committee, which continued to operate as two separate 
centers of charitable activities. The Minsk section struggled for its existence: 
by 1916, due to insufficient funding, it was forced to limit its activities to the 
operation ofa single dining hall.!'* By contrast, the Vilnia section of the Belarusian 
Committee for the Aid of War Victims still had more freedom in coordinating 
charitable projects, despite financial difficulties and the limitations imposed by the 
occupation powers. It supported and coordinated the work of primary schools, 
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orphanages, public kitchens, canteens, and dining halls. It also supervised the 
work of three workshops where woodwork, carving, sewing, and embroidery were 
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taught.'!> The Committee also provided financial assistance to the refugees outside 
of Vil'nia. In the summer of 1916, resettled Belarusian peasants from Ašmiany 
and Svianciany (Švenčionys) districts, residing in Daügi (Daugai) south of Vil'nia, 
received 500 marks from the Committee. This sum was immediately spent on 
food and clothing.!5 In urgent circumstances, people could also apply for a one- 
time payment of special allowances. This was especially important for displaced 
persons, who fled from the war and settled in the city, such as the peasant Juljan 
Blazovié, originally from the village of Suraz (Lipniské district). During the 
Russian retreat, his farm was burnt down and all cattle confiscated. Blazovié, 
his wife, and seven children ended up in Vil'nia with no means of survival. The 
Belarusian Committee helped the family to obtain temporary accommodations 
and provided them with some basic foodstuffs.'” 

Along with the humanitarian work, the Belarusian Committee acted in 
the capacity of a coordination center for national activism in Vil'nia. By October 
1915 its representatives, including Vincent Sviatapolk-Mirski, Vaclaü Lastoüski, 
and the brothers Ivan and Anton Luckievi£, requested to be received by the Vil'nia 
governor Generalleutnant Wegener in an attempt to clarify "some issues regarding 
the origins of the Belarusian nation." * In May 1916, the Committee obtained 
permission from the German authorities for the organization of the Belarusian Club 
in Vilnia. The main declared goal of the Club was the “promotion of the cultural 
and national unity of Belarusians" through the hosting of various talks, serving as a 
center for social gatherings, and providing entertainment and leisure activities. The 
Belarusian Club also proclaimed its intention to support Belarusian schools and the 
press, as well as to assist its members with childcare and parenting.'? It housed and 
supported a library and a reading room. Finally, the Club became the base for the 
Belarusian Musical-Dramatic Group, organized by the Belarusian playwright 
Francisak Aliachnovic.7? By December 1916, it organized concerts with the 
performances of a string quartet, a choir, and a children's choir. Its theatrical 
comedy shows gathered over 200 spectators.” Belarusians also made appearances 
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at various social events throughout the city: Sunday evenings in the Vil'nia Workers 
Club were known for Polish, Lithuanian, and Belarusian performances, while one of 
the graduates of the Polish pedagogical courses recited Belarusian poems during the 
convocation ceremony.’ 

Other notable Belarusian organizations in Ober Ost were the Belarusian 
Society for Childcare Zolak led by Vincent Sviatapolk-Mirski, and the Cooperative 
Society Rajnica headed by Vaclaü Lastoüski. Together with the Belarusian Society 
for the Aid of War Victims, the Belarusian Club, and the Musical-Dramatic 
Group, they became the founding members of the Belarusian Central Union 
of National Organizations, which aimed to coordinate, support, and develop 
Belarusian national work.'? Designed to act as an umbrella organization, it did 
not manage to replace the Belarusian Committee as the most active body in the 


Belarusian community. 


The Periodical Press in Ober Ost and the Belarusian Newspaper 
Homan 


Ober Ost could boast a variety of periodicals in various languages. Initially, 
German front newspapers took care of delivering news to the army and raising the 
fighting spirit of the soldiers. The first military newspaper on the Eastern front, 
Wacht im Osten, was soon followed by eight different titles, covering the needs of 
the entire front. Furthermore, German authorities established local press organs, 
oriented towards the population of the occupied areas. Designed to maintain 
order and security, one of their chief tasks was to spread and strengthen popular 
respect for the new regime. Local newspapers appeared in the major cities of Ober 
Ost, including Liepaja (Libau), Jelgava (Mitau), Vil'nia, Hrodna, Suwalki, and 
Bialystok, carrying the name of the respective city in their titles. Initially, these 
newspapers were published in German, yet in order to make them accessible and 
easy to read for the local population, it was decided to print them in the Latin 
font instead of the more commonly used Gothic letters. The average circulation of 
these newspapers was between 3,000 and 4,000 copies.’ 

The military administration produced such a flood of regulations and orders 
that even the lower-level district authorities complained about the amount of 
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paperwork. As the local population generally had a poor command of German, 
people often learned about new laws only when they were punished for violating 
them.” Jews were in a slightly better situation as they could understand German, 
but had trouble reading it well, since they were used to the Hebrew script. This 
problem was solved by the introduction of special supplements in Polish and 
Yiddish (however, not Belarusian) for newspapers appearing in Hrodna, Suwalki, 
and Bialystok. With this step, the Germans hoped to reach substantial sections 
of the population which spoke these languages."^ The newspapers informed 
their readers about economic, social, and administrative measures, in addition to 
providing censored information on the political and military situation. Finally, the 
local nationalities of Ober Ost, among them Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Jews, 
and Belarusians, received permission to publish their own newspapers: Dzimtenes 
Zinas, Dabartis, Dziennik Wilenski, Letzte Nais, and Homan, respectively." 

At first sight it appears that this step was in full accordance with the proclaimed 
German policy of equal treatment of the local nationalities. Yet, as in the previously 
described cases, security and military reasoning remained the guiding principles 
of German policy. All local newspapers were subjected to thorough military and 
political censorship, run by the press department of Ober Ost. They could not 
criticize German policies, while positive mentions of Russia were not tolerated. 
Moreover, all printed items, books, and maps were also censored, and their 
distribution was closely monitored. The importing of newspapers and journals, as 
well as their subsequent distribution, was allowed only for the German newspaper 
distribution units and official book sellers at the railway stations. Soldiers enjoyed 
preferential treatment, as they were allowed to subscribe to any periodicals through 
the military postal service.’ 

The occupying power diligently cultivated its image as the protector of nation- 
alities' rights, and consistently presented the previous Russian administration 
as the main source of tensions in the region. According to the regulations for both 
German and local newspapers issued by the head of the press office in Vil'nia, the 
chieftask for the periodical press in Ober Ost was to ensure that the public was aware 
that the "liberation from Russian rule serves their own [Ober Ost nationalities'] 


interests"? At the same time, the German authorities preferred to have total 
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control over the press designated for the local Ober Ost population; thus, for 
instance, they specifically prohibited the distribution of Lithuanian newspapers 
published in Germany.'*° 

Considered to represent the biggest ethnic group, Lithuanians received their 
own newspaper almost immediately after the Germans entered East-Central 
Europe. The first issue of Dabartis (The Present) was already in print by Septem- 
ber 1, 1915. The monthly journal Ateitis (The Future), which provided moralizing 
tales for youth, was published in Kaunas starting from June 1, 1916.?' The head 
of the Military Administration of Lithuania, Prince Franz Joseph zu Isenburg- 
Birstein, encouraged cooperation between the German and Lithuanian authors of 
Dabartis, urging German officers to assist the newspaper with materials, including 
sketches on local issues, personal observations, and pieces on agriculture.'** More 
concessions followed after German policy evolved, in late 1916 and early 1917, 
towards supporting the national aspirations of Lithuanians as a counterweight to 
Polish nationalism. A second Lithuanian newspaper, Lietuvos Aidas (Lithuanian 
Echo), was established in September 1917. The district administration was obliged 
to subscribe to the Lithuanian newspapers, since according to the report from the 
district of Padbrodzie (in the vicinity of Švenčionis), individual subscriptions were 
rare, as only a fraction of the district population was able to understand Lithuanian. * 

Belarusians were allowed to publish only one newspaper in Ober Ost. The 
first issue of Homan (‘The Clamor) appeared on February 15, 1916, although there 
had been several previous attempts to obtain permission for Belarusian periodical 
press projects. One of the early applications, submitted presumably in October 
1915, was made by Uladzislaü Znamiaroüski, requesting that the German High 
Command approve the publication of the daily newspaper Naviny and the 
weekly Nasa Chata.'* Yet, this attempt failed, as there is no evidence of a positive 
response to this application. Eventually Homan, in spirit the successor to Nasa 
Niva, became the only Belarusian newspaper in Ober Ost, appearing twice weekly. 
The circulation of Homan was about 3,000 copies.'*° All editorial work was done 
by the Belarusian Committee, while the German authorities provided paper and 
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access to printing facilities. Vaclati Lastotiski served as the editor and brothers Ivan 
and Anton Luckievié were among the chief contributors to Homan.'*’ 

The Belarusian newspaper provided its readers with military and international 
news, usually supplied by the German press department. More importantly, it served 
as a good source for information on local life in Vil'nia, containing excerpts from 
other newspapers, tales and legends for entertainment purposes, correspondence 
from readers, advertisements, current prices, announcements of new initiatives of 
the Belarusian Committee, and social events for Belarusians. In this manner, the 
newspaper attempted to convince those still in doubt of their identity that 
the choice of being Belarusian was not connected to images of the backward peasant 
and that Belarusians in the city enjoyed equal rights with other nationalities. 
As a means of creating an “imagined community” of readers, it was similar to 
Volnaja Bielarus published in Minsk in 1917, yet it faced more limitations in terms 
of censorship and an enforced pro-German position. 

The title of the newspaper reflected continuity with the origins of modern 
Belarusian identity, as it was named after the illegal periodical published in Minsk 
in 1884, which signaled the start of an organized national movement.'** The new 
Homan in 1916 set the goal of uniting the forces of Belarusians and promoting 
national culture, thus laying the foundations for the growth of a nation.’ Vaclaü 
Lastouski’s editorial in the first issue of Homan stressed the importance of 
a newspaper in the mother tongue, designed “to know what is going on around 
us, to receive news from all over the world, ... to be able to tell others what we 
need, what we are longing for. The newspaper... connects a human being with 
his nation, his homeland, and the whole world. It turns weak single voices of our 
homeland (Kraj) into a strong and powerful voice of a community"! Readers 
were reminded that only reliance on their own initiative could result in positive 
developments for the Belarusian nation. People were encouraged to rebuild 
schools and introduce Belarusian as the language of instruction instead of Russian, 
as well as to demand the introduction of their native language in church services, 
both Catholic and Orthodox.'#! 

The overall rhetoric and mood of Homan was similar to other Ober Ost national 
newspapers. For instance, the new Polish newspaper, Dziennik Wilenski, also called 
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for the unified efforts of all Poles in rebuilding their national life. At the same time, 
it sounded more down-to-earth and less optimistic, noting the roadblocks of the 
difficult war circumstances, devastation, and extreme poverty. It urged readers to 
devote their energy to everyday work, primarily in the matter of popular education, 
with anticipated long-term benefits for nation-building." Remarkably, Poles, who 
were also allowed only one newspaper in Ober Ost, did not welcome the publication 
of Homan, presenting it as an allegedly German-orchestrated project, initiated 


“with the goal of popularizing the so-called Belarusian movement"! 


a deliberate “action, directed against the Poles.” 


and being 


Revival of the School System 


Since the German occupation powers allowed all ethnicities in Ober Ost to 
establish their own schools, provided they could support them financially, 
it is interesting to see how the legal opportunity to receive education in the 
mother tongue influenced the processes of national mobilization in the Polish- 
Lithuanian-Belarusian borderlands. Along with the German policy of eliminating 
Russian influence in the region by satisfying some of the cultural demands of 
the nationalities, the establishment of schools also served the goal of maintaining 
order and control. As noted in the report of the German district captain in Retava 
(Rietavas), all Russian teachers had left the area at the start of the war. Children 
worked only on their parents’ farms, growing up without proper attention and 
control from the authorities. This resulted in “a colossal lack of education and 
neglect of the youth.” Reports of German district captains indicated that during 
the winter of 1915, children of school age residing in the countryside often went to 
small privately organized schools, or they were taught by local women who did not 
have specialized pedagogical training. German authorities did not have confidence 
in these solutions,'” since schools were viewed as basic institutions designed “to 
foster religious convictions, to accustom the youth to law obedience, respect for 


the German authority, its armed might as well as discipline and order"! 
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According to the Fundamental Guidelines for the Revival of the School System 
issued in January 1916, all educational initiatives in Ober Ost were placed under 
full German control. The opening and closing of schools and pedagogical courses, 
as well as the offering of private education and tutoring, first had to be approved 
by the head of the corresponding local administration. The Ober Ost department 
of education acted as the highest authority in school matters. It appointed 
school inspectors responsible for internal school affairs, approved curricula, 
and supervised the professional activities of all teachers. With an emphasis on 
security, schools were not allowed to host any meetings or gatherings which 
could contradict the policies of the German military administration. All teaching 
materials and textbooks were subject to official approval prior to their usage. 
While schools were emerging gradually, education at first remained a matter of 
choice for families, however, once a school was established, parents had to sign 
a paper, confirming the regular attendance of their children." 

The German authorities did not subsidize local schools. Rather, they were 
to be financed by the school tax collected by districts and municipalities. The 
accounting data for the entire Ober Ost for January 1917 indicates that the school 
system received subsidies only in the sum of 4,965 marks, while at the same time 
the subsidies for newspapers, including local national press organs, made up 
63,946 marks.'? Schools were also supported by voluntary donations and students’ 
families. Later, public and national organizations stepped in, most prominent 
among them in the matter of school support were the Lithuanian Society Rytas, 
the Association for Education Saule, and the Polish Society for School Tuition.'^? 

According to the official statistics, the following institutions were registered in 
Vil'niain February 1916: seven high schools with 151 teachers and 1,150 students, 
eight pedagogical seminaries with 78 teachers and 770 students, 91 people's 
schools with 430 teachers and around 7,300 students, 14 specialized schools with 
55 teachers and 620 students, 78 cheders and twelve Jewish religious schools with 
1,500 students. Overall, more than 10,000 students were receiving education in 
various types of schools by early 1916.?! The number of active students at this 
time was evaluated to have been equal to the pre-war period. It was also considered 


to be an improvement, since substantial numbers of Russian students accounted 
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for in the prewar statistics had left the city during the 1915 evacuation, and had 
been replaced by new students who came to the city during the war, resulting in 
overall higher numbers of those receiving education.'?? Teachers as well as students 
at the teachers’ courses and seminaries had to be registered with the authorities for 
“military control,’ but they were freed from general labor duty and obligations to 
the German army.!° 

The German authorities stipulated that public schools were to accept students 
without discriminating against them by religion. Education was to be provided in 
the mother tongue of the students. The mother tongue in this case was defined as 
the language spoken by the parents in everyday life. The Russian language was 
banned as a language of instruction for all schools, and the same applied to all 
Russian books and teaching materials. By contrast, the number of German lessons 
had to be increased, with the goal of providing students with a good working 
command of the language after three compulsory years of schooling. German was 
also established as the main language of communication between teachers and 


154 German Interior 


school inspectors and was used in all school documentation. 
Minister Max Wallraf was especially proud that the military administration of 
Ober Ost introduced German as only one of the subjects at schools, and not as the 
principal language of instruction, noting that under Russian rule only Russian was 
used in this capacity. 

Every nationality in Ober Ost proceeded with the establishment of schools 
where instruction was provided in the mother tongue of the students: German, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Latvian, Belarusian, Hebrew, and Yiddish. Polish educational 
activities stand out as a convincing case of how a rather strong national movement 
could make use of the new regulations. Without waiting for the official approval, 
Polish schools, often organized by enthusiasts, started to open as early as September 
1915, immediately following the German takeover of the Russian borderlands. 
Poles had more qualified teachers and fully developed teaching methods in 
comparison to Belarusians and Lithuanians, offering better quality of instruction. 
A separate Polish Education Committee was established and put in charge of 
managing and overseeing educational activities. Designed to bridge political 
differences, it was to act in the general interests of the whole Polish nation. 
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As of January 1, 1916, there were already four Polish schools in Vil'nia with 815 
students, eight municipal schools with 1,060 students, and thirty primary schools 
with 4,300 students. The overall number of those who received education in 
Polish exceeded 6,000 students. In addition, there were four vocational schools, 
several professional courses for adults and illiterate people as well as a public 
university named after Adam Mickiewicz. ^5 However, the latter was a short-lived 
initiative, promptly closed by the Germans in February 1916. The occupation 
authorities were not eager to support higher education initiatives, as these would 
have interfered with the plans to Germanize local populations in the future. 
Following the incident with the Mickiewicz University, the German 
authorities issued a separate order, clarifying the Fundamental Guidelines. Due to 
the war circumstances, the opening of educational institutions and courses con- 
taining the word “university” in their title was prohibited. All existing academic 
courses and lecture series held outside of permitted schools were declared illegal. 
Special permits for single talks or lectures could be obtained only by direct 
application to the head of the German administration. Exceptions were made only 
for agricultural and purely technical courses, oriented toward skills acquisition.’* 
Polish activities in the sphere of education did not wane, as the clergy sought 
more control over the schooling process. The Catholic Church actively applied 
for the establishment of its own schools in districts of Ober Ost along with those 
approved by the German administration.’ According to a letter, forwarded to 
Homan and Dziennik Wilenski, in the winter of 1915, Poles were very active 
in opening schools in the Vil'nia district. The local population, almost entirely 
comprised of Belarusians, was not happy with these schools, as their children were 
mostly Belarusian speakers in everyday life and had trouble with Polish as the 
language of instruction at school. Teachers were sent from Vilnia and some of 
them had a good command of Belarusian, but they were prohibited from using 
Belarusian. However, this ban was not strictly enforced, since peasants submitted 
a complaint against one of the overzealous teachers to the authorities.“ Evidently, 
Polish nationalism often opted for a more decisive and even confrontational 


approach and the occupation powers responded with suppression. 
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By 1917, the Germans turned to providing more support to the Lithuanians, 
who had also devoted special attention to education, along with charity work and 
the establishment of self-help organizations.'®' A letter written by the teacher 
Anton Giruliok, who worked in a Belarusian school for refugee children in 
Vil nia, indicates this attitude of the German authorities. With an emphasis on 
the unequal educational opportunities available to Lithuanians and Belarusians, 
Giruliok described the situation of the refugee families who were living in 
former military barracks. Overall, the barracks housed about 4,000 people. Two 
schools, one Belarusian and one Lithuanian, operated there by 1918. Although 
the Lithuanian school enrolled all Lithuanian refugee children of school age, only 
100 out of 300 Belarusian children had the opportunity to receive an education 
in the Belarusian school. The latter was obviously under-financed, neglected, and 
urgently required expansion and the hiring of a second teacher.’ 

The German preference for Lithuanian schooling is also evident from the 
following case: on August 20, 1917, a group of Belarusian teachers who had taught 
in the winter of 1916/1917 in the Polish schools submitted an application to the 
head of the Military Administration of Lithuania, Isenburg-Birstein, requesting 
the opening of schools with Belarusian as the principal language of instruction. 
The teachers referred to their recent experiences, noting that students often 
misinterpreted Polish and had trouble speaking the language. Homan intended to 
publish this collective request, but the entire article was rejected by the German 
censor and did not appear in print. Apparently, Isenburg-Birstein received a 
protest from Lithuanians who wanted the schools in the Vil'nia region to have 


instruction in Lithuanian.!? 


Belarusian Schools in Ober Ost: Accommodation, Toleration, 
or Instrumentalization? 


The Fundamental Guidelines for the Revival of the School System, signed by Hin- 
denburg on January 16, 1916, prohibited any use of Russian. This move was important 
for the Belarusian nation-building activities in Ober Ost. The Guidelines also 
pointed out that “the Belarusian language, which is not identical with Russian, 
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is allowed without any restrictions.”’* Belarusians thus could benefit from the 
opportunity to open and run schools in Ober Ost which were turning into tools 
of nation-building and the recruitment of national elites.'® 

The first Belarusian primary school in Ober Ost opened on November 13, 
1915, in the Vilnia city district of Lukiski (Luki8kés). The school was located in 
the building on 44 Georgenstrasse.'® Alaiza Paskievic!€ was one of the most active 
members of the Belarusian Committee who contributed to its establishment, 
finding the space to rent, and providing the new school with all necessary teaching 
materials. Practical tasks also involved the active promotion of a new Belarusian 
initiative among the ethnic Belarusians in the city: going door-to-door, talking 
to people, and encouraging them to enroll their children in the new school.'* 
Initially, thirty-six students signed up, while later the number grew to fifty.'? The 
first teacher at this school was the former editor of the Christian Democratic 
newspaper Bielarus, Baliaslaü Pa¢obka. In the first months of its existence, the 
school provided only instruction, although later, students in need started 
receiving free lunches, textbooks, stationery, and clothing.'? 

By February 1916, five Belarusian primary schools were operating in Vilnia, 
with the goal “of teaching Belarusian children in their mother tongue"! In April 
1916, teacher Aliaksandr Hrykoüski and his colleagues Stanislaŭ Ka¢ynski and 
Vera Kraücevié managed to obtain permission for the opening of a Belarusian 
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school in Hrodna.'” Schools in Krynki!” and several other localities in the Lida 


district soon followed. Despite the limited number of schools and their uneven 
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territorial spread, Anton Luckievié optimistically hoped that these initiatives 
would lead to the establishment of a solid network of Belarusian primary schools 
in the region.! 

Instruction was organized in Belarusian, with additional German and Polish 
lessons. The number of students who signed up was more than existing schools 
could accommodate. The Belarusian Committee planned to open another ten 
schools, yet municipal funding did not suffice, while the Committee itself was 
short on funds. As tuition was not charged, Belarusian activists struggled with 
securing funding for existing schools. Most likely, families also signed up their 
children for schools in order to alleviate difficult financial conditions, since most 
students were from poorer families who could not afford to feed them properly 
at home, whereas schools provided their students with lunches and often also 
operated as orphanages. Before the Belarusian Committee could organize free 
meals for students, children from the school on Antokal'skaja Street were known 
to have been frequent guests at the neighboring German barracks, where the 
soldiers shared their rations with them.!” In November 1916, the Belarusian 
Committee took care of about 200 children in need, holding cultural events with 
charity lotteries to raise funds for their support." € 

One of the chief problems at this stage was a lack of Belarusian textbooks. 
Despite the bans on Belarusian school education in the Russian Empire, several 
textbooks, including a Belarusian primer in both the Latin and Cyrillic scripts, 
already existed in the pre-war period," but the limited number of titles was 
insufficient for the needs of existing schools. Anton Luckievié called on every 
Belarusian to contribute to this cause, "to put his or her own brick in this common 


construction project”! Gradually new textbooks appeared with the help from 
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Homan. By mid-1917, German authorities issued an official permit for twelve 


Belarusian books to be used for teaching in schools,'” 


among them were Belarusian 
grammars, readers, and religion and mathematics books. This number was almost 
on par with other nationalities, as by that time eighteen Lithuanian, fifteen Jewish, 
and twenty-five Polish textbooks had been approved as well.'*? 

Yet, other issues were more pressing—first and foremost the establishment 
of schools required qualified professionals able to run them and teach. According 
to the official German statistics, only fifteen persons were officially listed and 
recognized as Belarusian teachers in Ober Ost in 1915.*! Starting from December 
15, 1915, the Belarusian Committee ran teachers’ courses in Vil’nia. They were 
designed to last for three months but the German authorities ordered an extension 
of the study period for the certificates to be recognized.’ The classes took place 
in the evenings, six days per week. Students were taught pedagogy, German, 
Belarusian, Polish, mathematics, physics, history, geography, as well as accounting 
and beekeeping.'*? Instructors included members of the Belarusian Committee, in 
particular, brothers Ivan and Anton Luckievié, Alaiza Paskievié, Vaclaü Lastoüski, 
and Baliaslati Pa¢obka.'** Initially, twenty-three persons enrolled. The majority of 
the students were aged between 15 and 25 and were Roman Catholics, with the 
exception of two Orthodox and one Lutheran.'® Sylwester Ascik, Oskar Kajrenius, 
Stanislava Kaminskaja, Andrej Korsak, Vincuk Lemies, Stefanija Misiura, Zuzana 
Rusakievié, Hanna Savickaja, Adam Streléunas, Aliaksandr Trot, and Andrej Trot 
successfully graduated in September of 1916 with the right to teach in the primary 
schools.!56 
Unfortunately, after the second set of students enrolled, the German authorities 


intervened and cancelled the courses. Another request of the Belarusian Committee 
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for a Belarusian teachers’ seminary in Vilnia was refused without any additional 
explanations. It was hardly possible to expand the network of Belarusian schools 
in the provinces, given the insufficient number of teachers able to run them and 
the lack of a Belarusian pedagogical institution educating new staff." By contrast, 
one Lithuanian and two Polish teachers’ seminaries, with 92 and 69 students 
respectively, were approved to operate in Vil'nia.'*? 

In October 1916, a new Belarusian teachers’ seminary opened in Svislac 
(Vatikavysk district), located in the Military Administration Bialystok-Hrodna. In 
contrast to the Belarusian teachers’ courses in Vil’nia, it was an entirely German- 
orchestrated undertaking. In particular, the head of the Military Administration 
Bialystok-Hrodna, Theodor von Heppe, was known for his support of a clear anti- 
Polish policy. He was convinced that the Poles demonstrated overzealous political 
activities and apparently used schools as a nationalist *weapon."!*? Therefore, the 
approval for the Belarusian teachers’ seminary in Svisla¢ was issued by the German 
authorities, most likely with the aim of creating a counterweight to the extensive 
Polish national activities in the region, which resulted in the now undesirable 
growth of Polish schools. Headed by the pro-German Pole Bendziecha, the 
seminary in Svisla¢ operated until November of 1918. It was financed through 
the Ober Ost authorities and remained the only pedagogical institution within 
the German occupation zone which was authorized to prepare teachers for 
Belarusian schools. Studies at the seminary were open to both male and female 
students, and lasted for six months. German authorities encouraged the provincial 
district captains to cooperate with local school inspectors in order to secure higher 
enrolment numbers.'” 

Overall, 144 teachers graduated from the Svisla¢ seminary during the two 
years of its operation. However, the quality of education was insufficient due 
to the inadequate qualifications of instructors employed at this institution. 
The Schooling Commission of the Belarusian Committee had no power in the 
matters related to the Svisla¢ seminary. In order to enroll, prospective students 
had to contact the corresponding German district administration, instead of 
the Belarusian Committee. Moreover, the latter was not allowed to recommend 
students for tuition relief, had no control over the distribution of the graduates 
throughout the schools in the countryside, and did not even have detailed 
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information regarding the operation of these schools. Thus, the German authorities 
appropriated Belarusian schooling outside of Vil'nia and its surroundings for their 
own practical purposes of weakening Polish nationalism. This step allowed them 
to ignore the Belarusian national activists, effectively preventing the latter from 
playing any active role in education." 

In August 1917, the Schooling Commission of the Belarusian Committee 
made an attempt to regain its influence by establishing a central union of Belarusian 
teachers, designed to maintain contacts between all Belarusians employed as 
teaching staff in the Ober Ost area. Again, the German authorities refused the 
application, citing military reasons and restrictions on movement still in force.!” 
Another factor, not mentioned in the official refusal letter, might have been 
reservations about giving too much leeway to the Belarusian movement, which 
could compromise close German-Lithuanian cooperation, which was in full swing 
by the summer of 1917. 

A small network of Belarusian primary schools developed in the Hrodna 
region, including several schools in the Vil'nia region along with five primary 
schools in the city of Vil'nia and one in the Suwalki region. Between October 
1916 and April 1918 they provided instruction in Belarusian to over 3,000 


students.!”3 


In comparison to other Ober Ost nationalities, this number appears 
low: according to the official German statistics, the total number of primary 
school students in Ober Ost was recorded as 73,248 persons; of these 27,903 were 
Lithuanians, 17,503 Poles, 21,387 Jews, 2,698 Germans, and 3,266 Belarusians.” 
As of 1918, Belarusian high schools existed neither in Vil'nia nor elsewhere in 
Ober Ost, while among the ten high schools in Vil nia, five were Polish with about 
1,300 students, four were Jewish with 822 students, and one was Lithuanian with 
276 students.'” The first Belarusian high school (himnazija) opened in Vil'nia 
only in January 1919. In the interwar period, it made a significant contribution in 
the matter of educating future Belarusian national elites." 

The exact number of all Belarusian primary schools operating in the entire 
Ober Ost remains disputed. According to the Belarusian historian Uladzimir 


Liachoüski, the most plausible number lies somewhere between 89 and 153. 
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The first figure was suggested by Hans Zemke’s study on the school system in the 


Military Administration of Lithuania, based on German statistical documents," 


while the latter was the rather plausible estimate of Anton Luckievié,!”* most likely 
based on the numbers of graduates of the Svisla¢ teachers’ seminary and available 
data on already existing schools. Belarusian Christian Democrat Adam Stankievic 
later stated that there were over 200 schools, while the Polish historian Marian 
Siemakowicz suggested the number as being 400.7? Yet, these figures appear 
debatable. Jury Turonak and Uladzimir Liachoüski dismiss claims of the existence 
of higher numbers of Belarusian schools in the area. Both researchers point out 
that such statements are not substantiated by any additional information on these 
schools, their locations, or the time period of their operation. Supposedly, the 
higher estimates were also based on unreliable sources, such as correspondence 
of the Belarusian national organizations with European governments and 
international organizations, aimed at justifying Belarusian national demands 
instead of prioritizing the presentation of verifiable facts." Therefore, to maintain 
that “German administrators established Belarusian schools on a massive scale"??! 
in this case would be a misleading conclusion, both in terms of quality and quantity. 

Nevertheless, having been completely banned under Russian rule, the emer- 
gence of primary schools with Belarusian as the principal language of instruction 
represented a positive development for the promotion and strengthening of the 
Belarusian national cause among the wider population, especially compared to 
the regions of eastern Belarus, where such schools only started appearing in 1918. 
Belarusian teachers who shared their experiences with the Committee in Vil'nia 
were enthusiastic and hopeful. A postcard from Stanislaü Lachovié& a teacher from 
Augustów, sent to Anton Luckievié in December 1917 pointed out that children 
enjoyed going to the newly opened Belarusian school. In light of these successes, 
he was optimistically anticipating that Belarusians would be able to voice their 
national aspirations in the same manner as Poles and Lithuanians did, proving to 


the world that they were not a “stillborn” nation.”” 
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The process of establishing and running Belarusian primary schools in the 
provinces was not smooth and easy. The idealism of young Belarusian teachers 
could not match the intensity of the counteractions of Polish nationalists.” 
Polish initiatives in the provinces could count on the solid support of major 
landowners and the local Catholic clergy. The majority of provincial Catholic 
priests, in particular those from the Hrodna region, were known as ardent 


204 


supporters of Polish culture. After the Revolution of 1905, when it was possible 
to open primary schools with Polish as the language of instruction for the first 
time since 1863 (Belarusian schools were still out of the question), they actively 
engaged in the establishment of these Polish schools, often using their authority 
and power over their congregations to enforce the process.” 

With the start of the First World War, the Catholic Church in the lands of 
Ober Ost was able to solidify its positions, since its priests did not abandon their 
congregations in the same manner as almost all of the Orthodox priests did, when 
they closed their churches and left the western provinces during the 1915 evacuation. 
About 500 Catholic priests continued to serve in the Vilnia diocese, which 
encompassed the two provinces of Vil'nia and Hrodna.” They remained strongly 
dedicated to Polish culture and language. The local Polish nationalism benefited 
from the substitution of national identification with confessional belonging. 
For instance, in a letter addressed to the head of the Military Administration 
of Lithuania, the Belarusian Committee pointed out the regrettable fact that 


Belarusian Catholics were automatically considered to be Polish.” 
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The establishment of Polish schools in Belarusian settlements was one of the 
examples of successful Polish national activities during the German occupation.” 
German administrative reports, compiled for the period of late 1917 and early 
1918, documented strong Polish influences over the ethnically Belarusian 
population. They specifically warned about the Catholic clergy’s dedication to 
the cause of promoting Polish schools in rural areas, where the ethnically Polish 
population was in the minority.” For instance, while the population of Ašmiany 
identified as Belarusian, Catholic priests there exclusively promoted and supported 
the opening of Polish schools.” In 1917, Homan described Belarusian Catholics 
from Hrodna region as taken “on lease” by the Poles.” Anton Luckievié noted that 
similar Polish nationalist trends were already present at the start of the German 
occupation. He noted that Poles dominating the municipal administration in 
Vil'nia boycotted everything connected to manifestations of Belarusianness in the 
city and started a massive campaign for Polish schools, encouraging the promo- 
tion of Polish identity among the Catholic population.’ 

The activities of pro-Polish Catholic priests represented one of the largest 
problems for Belarusian national activists, who were usually sent to the provinces 
in the capacity of teachers for the newly opened schools. For instance, the teacher 
Kaéynski complained to Anton Luckievié in late 1917 that he was having a lot of 
trouble persuading people of the usefulness of his school, since the local Catholic 
priest from Navahrudak, who obviously had more leverage on the local people, 
denigrated his efforts and reportedly adopted militant anti-Belarusian positions. 
Initially, Ka¢ynski was supposed to teach in Danilavity (Dziatlava district), but he 
was not able to establish a school there. After waiting for one month in Dziatlava, 
he managed to open a school in the village of Chadaüliany in October 1917.78 
Most likely, he received assistance from the occupation authorities, who were 
interested in weakening the Poles. 

Teacher Anton Giruliok, who worked among Belarusian refugees from 
Vilnia, mentioned the activities of a Catholic priest from a neighboring village. 
Apparently, his activities were not limited to only the spiritual sphere, as he 
actively promoted a Polish school, collected signatures, and submitted petitions 
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to the German authorities. Despite being an ethnic Lithuanian, the priest actively 
promoted the Polish national cause among Catholic Belarusian refugees.” The 
Belarusian primary school in Vasiliski (Lida district) had already been opened in 
November 1915, but its teacher Alena Ivanoüskaja was not able to start teaching 
due to the obstacles created by a group of Polish chauvinists, organized around the 
local Citizens Committee.” 

Letters from Belarusian teachers who were sent to work in the provinces 
also indicated that the population was rather suspicious of the idea of Belarusian 
schools. The majority preferred the familiar option of Polish schools, especially 
as the local clergy actively campaigned for them.?!6 A report submitted by one of 
the teachers in the Vil’nia area to the Belarusian Committee, most likely in 1918, 
indicated that Catholic priests were responsible for a school strike in the villages 
of Turgele, Biely Dvor, Slabada, and Rukojnie, located in the vicinity of Vilnia. 
Attendance at all of the above-named schools dropped suddenly, when in 1917 
the Belarusian school in Turgele had eighty-eight students, the one in Biely Dvor 
had fifty-nine, the one in Slabada thirty-two, and the school in Rukojnie sixty 
students. The local Catholic clergy, in particular Dean Szepecki from Turgele, the 
priest Hanuszewski from Rukojnie, and chaplain Sopotzko from Tabury¢ki, were 
identified as the primary instigators of the school strike. They were known for 
their negative attitudes toward the newly established schools with Belarusian as 
the primary language of instruction. Fearing their loss of authority and influence 
over the population, they discouraged the population from sending their children 
to Belarusian schools.””” 

There were in fact some Catholic priests who sympathized with the Belarusian 
movement, including Francisak Ramejka from Seragava (Pruzany district), Tamas 
Siliuk from Kramianica (Vaükavysk district), Anton Sysko from Svisla¢ (Vaükavysk 
district), and Henryk Beta and Janka Liatikovié from Janava (Sokółka district). 
But none of them initiated the opening of Belarusian schools due to concerns that 
Viľnia diocese authorities might not welcome such steps.?'? By contrast, Lithuanian 
Catholic priests were known as active promoters of a Lithuanian national identity. 
The church of St. Mikalaj in Vil'nia had already introduced the use of the Lithuanian 
language for sermons and additional prayers by Christmas of 1901. The church 
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operated a Lithuanian primary school and served as a meeting place, used by both 
Lithuanian and Belarusian activists"? The clergy threatened to refuse communion 
to children if religion classes at Belarusian schools were not held in Polish, arguing 
that Belarusian was not previously used as an ecclesiastical language.” This trend 
changed only in 1918, when bishop Jury Matulevié, known for his friendly attitude 
towards Belarusians, was put in charge of the Vil'nia diocese. After his appointment, 
new Belarusian schools for the Catholic population started to appear in the 
provinces, followed by efforts to introduce the Belarusian language into additional 
church services, extending beyond the liturgies. 


Conclusion 


The First World War on the Eastern front and German territorial gains in 
East-Central Europe resulted in the establishment of Ober Ost as an exemplary 
military-dominated state. Yet, Hindenburg and Ludendorff’s illusions of total 
control waned as a series of ad hoc decisions benefitting only the interests of the 
German Empire turned Ober Ost into an arbitrarily ruled and poor occupation 
zone, devastated by the war, and exploited economically by the conquerors. The 
new administrative structures were set up and functioned with the single goal of 
maintaining security in the army rear and extracting resources. 

At the same time, plans for an eventual German annexation of these territories 
were skillfully disguised with the attractive and popular slogans of supporting 
the struggle for freedom of the oppressed nationalities. With its relatively liberal 
treatment of non-Russian cultures, Ober Ost and its eclectic mix of ethnicities 
became a unique field for experimentation with the growing forces of nationalism. 
As the German Empire envisioned weakening Russia as its chief war aim, it was 
likely to find allies among the local national movements, as the latter harbored 
resentments towards the Russian Empire, which stifled rising nationalist move- 
ments in its western borderlands in the late nineteenth-early twentieth centuries 
through extensive Russification policies. In this context, even the limited concessions 
to the local national cultures within a larger framework of German international 
political interests can be regarded as being an improvement to the nationalities 


policy of the tsarist authorities. 
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As Polish nationalism was the most developed in comparison to the Lithua- 
nian and Belarusian movements, it was able to achieve significant successes, 
especially in the sphere of education, the promotion of national values among the 
Ober Ost population, and the presence of dedicated activists, while Belarusians 
were still in the process of recruiting their national elites. This trend was soon 
noted by the German authorities, who attempted to create a counterbalance to 
the strong position of the Poles by lending more support to the Lithuanians and 
partly also to the Belarusians. However, the Germans were not convinced that 
a Belarusian national movement could become a reliable partner. Despite the 
presence of a Belarusian population in the Vilnia region, the occupation regime 
did not regard it as an important factor early in the war. Initially, Belarusians were 
perceived either as Poles or Russians. The number of activists in the underfinanced 
Belarusian Committee for the Aid of War Victims was low, schooling initiatives 
developed slowly and unevenly, and all the while the rural population was under 
pressure from the Catholic clergy to identify as Poles. 

The demands of the few Belarusian nationalists were not taken seriously by 
the German authorities, as demonstrated by the fate of the requests to introduce 
the Belarusian language in the public sphere, in official identification papers, or 
on Ober Ost currency. Instead, Belarusian nationalism was instrumentalized by 
the occupying power in order to benefit German interests both in the region and 
internationally. In particular, it was used in efforts to weaken Polish influence, as is 
clear from the example of the German-sponsored project of a Belarusian teachers’ 
seminary in Svislac. The occupation power was able to appropriate to a certain 
degree the initiative of national mobilization, while the Belarusian Committee 
for the Aid of War Victims in Vil'nia did not possess the leverage to reverse this 
process. 

It is also evident that Belarusian activists in Ober Ost did not fare well in the 
national competition against the Poles and Lithuanians. The former were able 
to secure considerable popular support due to the developed nature and popular 
base of their national movement, while the latter were able to secure more German 
assistance with time. The Belarusian national movement in Ober Ost was merely 
tolerated and received half-hearted support only when its goals coincided with 
the German interests in the region. Nevertheless, the Belarusian cause in Ober Ost 
represented a remarkable contrast to the state of affairs in the eastern Belarusian 
provinces, which remained under Russian rule in 1915-1917. Even in the shadow 
of the Poles and Lithuanians, Belarusian activists in Ober Ost were able to achieve 


more in terms of nation-building than their counterparts on the eastern side 
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of the front line. Despite financial difficulties, they legally opened schools with 
Belarusian as the primary language of instruction, published school textbooks, 
and educated teachers who went to the countryside to promote the Belarusian 
national project. None of these actions were possible in the eastern provinces 
which remained under Russian military rule. Yet, due to German restrictions 
on political activities, by 1917 the Belarusian national elites in Vil’nia lost the 
initiative to Minsk, which became the center of Belarusian politics after the 
February Revolution, hosting the All-Belarusian Congress in December 1917. 


Chapter 3 


“Common” Homeland of the Grand 
Duchy: National Politics in Ober Ost 


Throughout the war Belarusian national activists in Ober Ost! developed their 
own visions of the future political organization of Belarus. This chapter focuses on 
the evolution of their political thinking in the wider context of German national 
politics in East-Central Europe between 1916 and 1918. Similarly to the Minsk- 
based Belarusian organizations that in 1917 supported the idea of autonomy 
within a future democratic Russia, Ober Ost Belarusians also focused on federal 
solutions, although their understanding of federalism departed from Russia- 
oriented thinking and was rooted in a specific form ofa regional collective identity 
known as krajovasc:? Appealing to common historical memory, it centered around 
the idea of close cooperation between the nations of the former Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania (GDL).? 

The main questions addressed here deal with the interplay of regional and na- 
tional interests in the Belarusian-Lithuanian-Polish borderlands immediately before 
the start of the First World War, and again during the German occupation, reflecting 


Incidentally, Ober Ost included a significant part of the core region where Belarusian national 
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language is also based on the dialects common to this region. See Tereshkovich, Etnicheskaia 
istoriia Belarusi, 178. 
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on the failures and victories of the concepts of civic and ethnic nationalism, res- 
pectively. These competing concepts also influenced the development of political 
thought within the Belarusian national milieu. Therefore, particular attention 
will be dedicated here to the attractiveness of krajovasc’ for Belarusians, and its 
incorporation into the political programs of other national movements in the 
lands of the former Grand Duchy. Why did federalism, rather than a nation-state 
concept, enjoy popularity among the Belarusian activists at that time, both in 
Ober Ost and on the eastern side of the front? What practical steps did the Vil'nia 
Belarusians undertake to secure their vision of a post-war state organization, and 
what were the results? 

The following discussion will be placed within the larger context of inter- 
national politics and rivalries in East-Central Europe in the last two years of the 
First World War. In this period, the German Empire moved on from a divide 
et impera approach in its national politics in the East to more resolute actions 
directed towards utilizing national aspirations in the region, backed up by the 
rhetoric of national-self-determination, in vogue since the February Revolution in 
1917. Lithuanian national activists did not hesitate to take advantage of the new 
German Ostpolitik, seizing the opportunity to construct their own nation-state, 
while Belarusians found themselves between German imperialism and Lithuanian 
nationalism. 

Belarusian elites in Vil’nia attempted to secure the post-war settlement 
that would best suit the needs of their nation-building project and benefit the 
interests of the Belarusian people. Initially, they hoped to achieve these goals by 
supporting federative state-building strategies within the framework of a revived 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, which they envisioned as a democratic multinational 
state, guaranteeing equal national rights for each nationality. These initiatives were 
short-lived, as Belarusian activists moved on to the idea of establishing a separate 
Belarusian state and uniting all ethnically Belarusian territories divided by the 
front line. The issue of securing territorial integrity for the Belarusian territories 
became even more pressing with the commencement of the Brest-Litovsk peace 
negotiations between Soviet Russia and the Central Powers in late 1917. 
A summary of the peace talks will conclude this chapter, with particular attention to 
the question of how the concept of national self-determination was (mis)used by 
both the Central Powers and Soviet Russia to ensure dominance in East-Central 
Europe, where military power was instrumental in establishing a new order in the 


early months of 1918. 
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The phenomenon of krajovasc’ refers to a specific regional identity which emerged 
in the early twentieth century among the Lithuanian and Belarusian Poles, or, in 
other words, the antecedents of Belarusians and Lithuanians, native to the lands of 
the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Over the centuries that had passed since the 
decline of the GDL in the late seventeenth century, they accepted Polish culture in 
order to improve their social standing in society.* By the turn of the century, they 
were represented by the gentry, landowners, and intellectuals, who played major 
social, economic, and cultural roles, despite being a minority in the Belarusian- 
Lithuanian region. After the Revolution of 1905, concerns of being isolated due 
to the growing levels of local nationalism, in particular that of the Lithuanians, 
forced the Poles in historic Lithuania, as well as in the Vilnia intelligentsia circles, 
to develop a new political approach to ensure Polish predominance in the region 
in the face of growing local nationalisms. Based on the perceptions of common 
political, social, cultural, and economic interests among the nations of the former 
Grand Duchy, encompassing contemporary Belarusian and Lithuanian territories, 
they developed a separate identity from the Poles native to the Kingdom of Poland.? 
Instead of focusing on ethnic and religious differences, the emphasis shifted to the 
territorial and cultural unity of historic Lithuania, or the Kraj (Homeland), as 
these territories were usually described. The krajovasc’ approach was based on the 
principle of equality between the Lithuanian and Belarusian people, the need for 
peaceful coexistence, and mutual efforts to secure the well-being of the common 
homeland. An essential feature was the primacy of the interests of the whole Kraj 
over the interests of its separate nationalities.‘ 

In the broad definition of krajovasc’, suggested by the Belarusian historian 


Aliaksandr Smalianéuk, this phenomenon is interpreted as a concept referring 
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to the idea, movement, or ideology promoting the legacy of the peoples native 
to historic Lithuania. Described as a “reconciliation of particular local or national 
interests to common interests,” it represented a form of local supra-national pat- 
riotism.’ Krajovasc’ essentially dismissed any forms of chauvinism and imperialism 
along with the notions of political, cultural, or military hegemony.* Originating 
from the reaction of the old political and cultural elites to modernization and 
the growth of national movements, krajovasc’ offered a vision of a historical 
compromise, based on a democratic polity, equality, and the leveling of national 
conflicts. It was designed to prevent any further politicization of the Lithuanian 
movement and to overcome the threats of aggressive nationalism.? Krajovasc’ 
centered around the idea of a civic nation, to be built around patriotic feelings of 
belonging to the former Grand Duchy." 

The broad interpretation of the krajovasc’ concept caused a lack of consensus 
on the question of what groups in fact had belonged to the Kraj. Initially, only 
Lithuanian Poles, Belarusians, and Lithuanians were recognized as its main 
constituent nations. Others, Russians and Jews in particular, were treated 
as “foreign.” Kanstancyja Skirmunt,'! known as one of the most important 
contributors to the ideology of krajovasc’, denied the Russians the right of 
belonging to the community of the Kraj citizens, seeing in them representatives of 
a repressive civilization that contradicted the very notion of unhindered national 
coexistence." However, with time, krajovasc’ evolved towards the acceptance 
and inclusion of those groups with apparently weaker ties to the Kraj. Another 
prominent krajovasc’ supporter, Michal Romer, advocated the extension of 
krajovasc' to include Jews. Romer pointed out that Jews formed an isolated and 
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closed community in Belarusian-Lithuanian lands, determined to keep their 
cultural and religious distance. They were not assimilated by either of the groups, 
despite the fact that the Jewish intelligentsia widely used the Russian language. The 
trend towards isolation was typical for the lands of historic Lithuania, being even 
more pronounced than in Poland. This, combined with the insufficient contacts 
with other Kraj nationalities, accelerated the formation of a Jewish national 
identity. The lack of assimilation processes among the Jewish community thus 
caused the Jews to lose feelings of connection to the Kraj, resulting in insufficient 
interest on their part to questions regarding potential statehood organization. 
Nevertheless, Romer was hopeful that Jews would eventually join the Kraj 
(ukrajowic sig) without giving up their own national differences.” 

In addition to the flexible and open interpretations of belonging, krajovasc’ 
was represented by an array of different political currents and groups, ranging from 
conservatives to liberal democrats. Each offered their own approach to the solution 
of the national question. Liberal democrats with Michal Rómer strove for mutual 
understanding and cooperation between Belarusians and Lithuanians, which was 
realized through the economic and cultural organizations of various nationalities 
in Vil'nia, common publishing projects (Kurjer Krajowy), and the existence 
of masonic lodges. Another liberal democratic group led by Ludwik Abramowicz 
adopted a more pragmatic approach, moving towards treating krajovasc’ as a means 
of securing the interests of the Lithuanian Poles in the region, who were primarily 
viewed as members of the Polish nation. In contrast to Romer, Abramowicz and his 
supporters saw in the Belarusian national movement a government-sponsored 
anti-Polish intrigue. Finally, the conservative-liberal wing of krajovasc’, with 
I. Korwin-Milewski at its helm, gradually gravitated towards the positions of the 
Polish National Democrats. They were cautious of the radical socialist component, 
a characteristic of both the Belarusian and Lithuanian movements, convinced that 
it represented a threat to Polish national interests. Yet, political positions within this 
current varied greatly, ranging from the resolute dismissal of national movements 
to cooperation with them. For instance, landowner Raman Skirmunt sympathized 
with the Belarusian movement. In 1917, he became the head of the newly created 
Belarusian National Committee in Minsk. Another prominent krajovasc’ supporter, 
Kanstancyja Skirmunt, was known for her consistent opposition to escalation of the 
Polish-Lithuanian conflict, while Princess Magdalena Radzivil provided financial 


assistance to the Belarusian and Lithuanian initiatives.'4 
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The framework of krajovasc’ represented a convenient strategy, which was 
particularly suitable for the needs of Belarusian national activists. Their weaker 
national movement, lagging behind in its phase of active national activities, 
readily accepted the main tenets of this ideology, treating it as a transitory stage, 
in the hope of gaining time to develop unhindered by the competing neighboring 
national movements. In this regard, the activities of the brothers Ivan and Anton 
Luckievié, known as the most outspoken proponents of krajovasc ideals within the 
Belarusian national milieu in the early twentieth century, are of particular interest. 

The Luckieviées' political thinking was typical for the liberal democratic wing 
of krajovasc’, supporting universal humanitarian values and the ideals of freedom, 
equality, and peaceful coexistence. Anton Luckievit viewed krajovasc’as the exact 
opposite of the limited worldview offered by nationalism, which he described as 
a “sick aberration” which took hold among the Poles, Jews, and Lithuanians, with 
Belarusians being next in line. Aggressive nationalism was criticized for blinding 
people to the confines of their own nation and forcing them to ignore the plight 
of their neighbors. Luckievié contrasted it to krajovasc’, which he recognized 
as a different and better option of uniting all democratic elements within local 
nations in order to create a viable and successful political force.? At the same 
time, Luckievié made a distinction between destructive aggressive nationalism 
and the constructive forces of national revival, supporting the latter as one of the 
preconditions for krajovasc’ to succeed. In his opinion, the fate of the Kraj was to 
be decided not by single individuals, but by its constituent nations, among which 
he counted nationally-conscious Belarusians and Lithuanians.' 

On the eve of the First World War, the Luckievié brothers were involved in 
the publishing of the newspapers Kurjer Krajowy and Vecherniaia Gazeta. Both 
periodicals were published in Vil'nia starting from 1912. Kurjer Krajowy appeared 
until the middle of 1914 with a circulation of between 3,000 and 4,000 copies, 
while Vecherniaia Gazeta appeared with 10,000 copies and was published until 
the end of June 1915. The Luckieviées' initiative followed the krajovasc’ tradition, 
established in the periodic press by Gazeta Wileńska in 1906. Oriented towards a 
broader Russian- and Polish-speaking public as well as “denationalized Belarusians,” 
both newspapers promoted universal democratic values, state decentralization, 
the “rebirth” of the Belarusian people, and cooperation between the nations." 
The Luckievié brothers deliberately concealed their involvement with both Kurjer 
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Krajowy and Vecherniaia Gazeta, never signing articles with their real names and 
avoiding acting as official editors. As a Russian-language democratic periodical, 
Vecherniaia Gazeta was designed to weaken the influence of the Russian far right, 
who were particularly active in the Belarusian provinces during the election 
campaign for the Fourth Duma in 1912. According to Aliaksandr Smaliančuk, 
Vecherniaia Gazeta should also be given credit for the creation of “Russian 
democracy with a clear krajovasc orientation" in Vil'nia.!? 

Kurjer Krajowy was designed as a democratic newspaper for the Polish 
krajovasc-triendly circles. As the Luckievič brothers preferred to stay in the back- 
ground, Juliusz Sumorok was appointed as its official editor, while their friend 
Józef Mańkowski took over the actual editing position. While Vecherniaia Gazeta 
attacked the Russian far right and the Black Hundred hordes, Kurjer Krajowy 
surprisingly caused discord among the Vil’nia democratic establishment, as it 
encountered competition from Przegląd Wileński, established in 1911 and headed 
by Ludwik Abramowicz. Since both newspapers had an identical orientation, 
Ivan and Anton Luckievié offered to the publishers of the Przegląd Wileński to 
unite their efforts in a common project, yet the latter hesitated and reacted in a 
reserved manner. According to Michal Romer, who was among the few supporters 
of the joint editorship, cooperation failed due to a lack of confidence on the side 
of the Przegląd publishers, who did not trust Belarusians and wanted to see the 
democratic periodical only in Polish hands.” This incident foreshadowed the 
inability of krajovasc’ to counteract the growing national sentiments, which would 
result in its crisis and eventual decline during the First World War. 


Attempts at Political Cooperation among the Ober Ost 
Nationalities 


The early period of the First World War saw a number of krajovasc-inspired 
political initiatives emerging in the German-administered Ober Ost between 
1915 and 1916. References to the legacy of the Grand Duchy remained 


particularly attractive within the Belarusian and Lithuanian national milieus.” 
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Local Poles initially participated in common political projects too, but their 
support was not wholehearted and waned as the vision of an independent Poland 
forced them to abandon krajovasc’ ideas. As stated in a joint declaration of the 
Polish representatives, addressed to the head of the Military Administration of 
Lithuania, Isenburg-Birstein, in May 1917, Lithuanian Poles at that time had 
already positioned themselves as an “inseparable part of the great Polish nation.” 

Generally, during the First World War, Poles of all political associations 
started to treat Belarusians and Lithuanians from positions of Polish cultural 
supremacy. For instance, Józef Pilsudski, incidentally a native to the Vilnia region, 
did not recognize in Belarusians the potential to become a full-fledged sovereign 
nation. He assigned them either to Polish or Russian spheres of influence, and 
did not view the Belarusian question as a strong factor in the region. By contrast, 
Poles were considered to be the driving force in the dismantling of the Russian 
Empire. In line with this logic, Polish socialists supported Belarusian, Lithuanian, 
and Ukrainian national movements only inasmuch as all of them could be used 
as instruments of the anti-Russian struggle.” The Polish Socialist Party (Polska 
Partia Socjalistyczna, PPS) had already expressed such leadership ambitions in 
the Belarusian-Lithuanian lands earlier in the twentieth century. From 1902-1903, 
the PPS facilitated the publication of socialist brochures in the Belarusian language. 
However, the sole aim was to dominate the socialist initiatives of various nationalities. 
The same pragmatic reasoning determined the failed attempts to create a unified 
territorial socialist party of Lithuania to be subordinated to the PPS.” 

Józef Pilsudski and Polish socialists from the PPS were also known for 
their concept of federalism, originating from the krajovasc’ tradition. As already 
mentioned, the Vil'nia democratic circles were never able to reach an organizational 
unity. During 1915-1917, they were gradually divided into two different currents. 
The first remained faithful to krajovasc’, supporting the notion of independent 
historical Lithuania and recognizing the distinct identity of Lithuanian Poles. 
Mote importantly, it continued to emphasize the equal rights of Lithuanian Poles, 
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Belarusians, and Lithuanians to decide on the future of their common homeland. 
The second current was composed of Polish federalists, who assigned a special 
role in the future state-building process to the Polish nation. In contrast to the 
incorporation aspirations of the Polish National Democrats, Pilsudski and Polish 
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socialists” still supported close ties for the former Grand Duchy with the revived 
Polish state, yet they clearly shifted their emphasis towards the leading role of the 
Polish element, instead of supporting the notion of the equal rights of various 
nationalities. This approach inspired Pilsudski's project of a federal Intermarium 
(Migdzymorze) and the “Central Lithuania” military affair of Lucjan Żeligowski 
in the fall of 1920.5 

On the other side of the political spectrum stood the Polish National Democ- 
rats, reflecting the growing appeal of modern nationalism. They had abandoned 
the old Commonwealth-inspired slogan of fighting “for our freedom and yours,’ 
drawing a clear distinction between Poles and non-Poles, including among the 
latter all non-Polish successors of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth.” Their 
leaders, Roman Dmowski and Jan Ludwik Poplawski, were even less likely than the 
socialists to recognize the notion of political rights for Belarusians, dismissively 
treating them as a passive by-product of the Polish-Russian existential struggle. In 
terms of the territorial organization of the future Polish state, Dmowski did not 
exclude the possibility of the eventual incorporation of some eastern territories 
settled by Poles, yet he resolutely departed from the idea of restoring the pre-1772 
borders of the old Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. The positions of the Vil'nia 
National Democrats towards the Belarusian question were identical: one of their 
representatives, Jan Bulhak, considered the Belarusian language to be a “coarse 
dialect,’ and suggested that Belarusians should not waste time in establishing their 
own culture when they had the option of taking advantage of the old and fully 
developed cultures, be those Polish or Russian.” 

The confrontational stance of the National Democrats towards the Belarusian 
and Lithuanian movements was already noticeable by 1915. This can be attributed 
not only to the expanded independent national activities, but also to the relatively 
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higher degree of cultural freedoms allowed by the German occupation regime, 
enabling these national movements to increase their public visibility. Later, the 
German Empire also instrumentalized local nationalisms as a tool of its anti- 
Polish policies. The result was that almost all political orientations within the 
Polish milieu became hostile to the Belarusian and Lithuanian movements. Poles 
started assuming that historical Lithuania would be able to exist only under the 
protection of the Polish nation-state.?* 

One of the attempts at cooperation between the nationalities of the former 
GDL early in the war reveals this sudden crisis of krajovasc’ attitudes. It preceded 
the German occupation of Vil'nia and revolved around the revitalization of the 
local City Council. After the departure of Russian officials, the Council barely 
existed, as half of its members had left the city during the evacuation process, 
thus making it highly unlikely for the remaining half, consisting exclusively of 
Poles, to be recognized by the Germans as a legitimate institution to represent 
the interests of the population. In an attempt to reorganize the municipal self- 
government of Vil'nia, local democratic circles formed an initiative group that 
proposed the introduction of Belarusian, Lithuanian, and Jewish elements into 
the City Council. Giving representation to different nationalities should have 
democratized the City Council, preparing a legitimate platform for future 
interactions of the multinational region with the new authorities. Initially, Ivan 
Luckievié and Vincent Sviatapolk-Mirski were listed as candidates to represent 
Belarusians in the renewed version of the City Council. Yet, local Poles were 
unwilling to share power and deliberately slowed down decision-making on the 
issue, hoping to secure and maintain a dominant Polish position in the city.? This 
strategy failed, as well as the entire new City Council concept, since the German 
Supreme Command meticulously solidified the occupation administration in 
1915, and did not hesitate to dismiss all local institutions, transferring all powers 
in Vilnia into the hands of the German mayor. The City Council was reduced to 
a “municipal advisory body,’ while its former members were only allowed to assist 
in the implementation of German orders.?? 

The Vil'nia-Koüna Citizens Committee was another initiative in the spirit 
of krajovasc’, designed to represent the interests of all local nationalities with 
the German authorities. According to Anton Luckievié’s memoirs, Polish 
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leadership ambitions stood in the way here too, as local Poles agreed to include 
other nationalities into this body on unfair conditions, keeping about half of the 
positions for themselves.?! Twelve Poles, representing various political currents, from 
right to left, joined the Citizens’ Committee. Lithuanian conservatives did not want 
to join an institution where they did not have a majority, but the left-wing politicians 
delegated Steponas Kairys, Jonas Kymantas, Vladas Stašinskas, Jurgis Šaulys, and 
Jonas Vileišis. They were joined by Belarusians Anton and Ivan Luckievič, Vaclaŭ 
Lastoŭski, and Aliaksandr Zaštaŭt, as well as four Jewish members. German 
authorities tolerated the existence of the Committee during the first months of the 
occupation, using it to establish a functioning administration and for maintaining 
contacts with the local population. Yet, its dissolution was inevitable, especially 
after its Polish members became involved in an incident concerning the unfair 
distribution of donations received from the Swiss-based General Relief Commit- 
tee for the Victims of the War in Poland.” Former member and deputy chair Vileišis 
pointed out in his open letter to the committee chair Kognowicki and the second 
deputy chair Boguszewski that these funds were sent to the Citizens Committee 
for the needs of all Ober Ost nationalities, yet were promptly redirected, implying 
that the money was used to assist only the Polish population.” 

It is likely that in the case of the Vil'nia-Koüna Citizens’ Committee, the Poles 
hoped to create an image of the most loyal nationality, anticipating that the German 
authorities would give them more powers,* and acting as if they already had them. 
Yet, this behavior only prevented the Citizens’ Committee from becoming a 
truly functional institution. Eventually Polish calculations failed, as the Germans 
conducted their occupation policy in a pragmatic manner, preferring to play one 
nationality against the other, instead of stating clear preferences.’ By March 
1916, the Citizens’ Committee had not held any meetings for several months and 
gradually fell apart, as both its Belarusian and Lithuanian members resigned.’ 
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They were followed by the Jews and the representatives of workers and Polish 
democrats.” In May 1916, the only example of effective cooperation between all 
the nations of Ober Ost was to be found in the humanitarian sphere, where the 
Association of Medical and Food Aid still kept Belarusians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
and Jews working together in charitable projects providing relief to children.?? 


Towards a New Grand Duchy? Federalism as a State-Building 
Strategy 


Despite the fact that in 1915 Ober Ost covered only a part the former Grand 
Duchy territories, references to this state were abundant in the contemporary Ober 
Ost press. The Belarusian newspaper Homan evoked an image of separate ancient 
lands, known among its population as the Kraj, a common home to Lithuanians 
and Belarusians who lived there side by side, united in their experiences of suffering 
under Russian rule, which deliberately kept these territories economically and 
culturally backward.? This image lies at the foundation of another political 
project, designed after krajovasc -inspired patterns—the Confederation of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania. This initiative is attributed to an anonymous group 
of Belarusian, Lithuanian, Polish, and Jewish representatives from the liberal 
democratic circles, who proclaimed their intentions in the Universal Act of the 
GDL Confederation, issued on December 10, 1915. The document called for a 
common state of Lithuania and Belarus on the lands under German occupation. 
All other nations and organizations were invited to join in the Confederation, 
being assured of guarantees for minority rights. Among the Belarusians, Ivan and 
Anton Luckievié were known as the most ardent supporters of the Confederation 
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project, with the authorship of the Universal Act attributed to Ivan Luckievic. 
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The proclamation of the Temporary Council of the GDL Confederation 
followed in February 1916. Commonly known under the title “Citizens! it 
was the second and the last commonly coordinated document related to the re- 
creation of the GDL. The Luckievié brothers, Vaclaü Lastoüski, and Daminik 
Siamaska signed the proclamation on behalf of Belarusians, while Jurgis Šaulys 
and Jonas Vileišis represented the Lithuanians. Local Poles had already abandoned 
the GDL Confederation by this point. The document reiterated the idea of an 
indivisible and independent GDL, focusing on the wish of its constituent nations 
to part from Russia.? The project of the new state was limited to the lands of 
ethnographic Lithuania and western Belarus; however, a possible shift of its 
borders to the east was not excluded, as the proclamation contained provisions 
for the future state to include “at least those lands currently occupied by the 
German army.” Anton Luckievié noted that this wording was ambiguous and left 
territorial issues open to interpretation, reflecting the differing political intentions 
of both Belarusians and Lithuanians. The latter tended to favor the concept of 
“ethnographic” Lithuania, which in their opinion, had to include the Belarusian- 
populated former Vil'nia and Hrodna provinces.“ In other words, the re-creation 
of the GDL within the German occupation zone suited the Lithuanian vision 
of the eventual construction of a nation-state, while Belarusians interpreted the 
proclamation in broader terms of striving for greater historical Lithuania with 
the eventual inclusion of eastern Belarusian areas. 

On the eve of the Third Conference of Nationalities in Lausanne in June 
1916, Belarusian positions remained faithful to the principles of krajovasc’, 
declaring solidarity with those Lithuanians, Poles, and Jews who identified as 
citizens ofa common Homeland and who supported “the true masters of these 
lands—Belarusian and Lithuanian people" in the task of securing “the highest 
degree of cultural and economic development.’ The local nations were called upon 
to secure such a system of governance in the Kraj, which would protect them from 
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the “appetites” of their neighbors.“ Yet, the project of the re-creation of the Grand 
Duchy posed the problem of divided lands for the Ober Ost Belarusians, who had 
not yet developed a coherent approach for how to advocate for unified Belarusian 
interests on both sides of the front. As argued by Anton Luckievié, the general 
starting point was the idea of “free existence” for the whole of the Belarusian 
lands. From this premise, he envisioned a closer regional cooperation of nations, 
including Lithuanians, Latvians, Belarusians, and Ukrainians in the space between 
the Baltic and the Black seas.“ 

The ambitious yet unsuccessful idea of reviving the Grand Duchy as 
a democratic multinational state demonstrated the limits of &rajovasc' as well as 
its susceptibility to the growing nationalisms in the region. Lithuanians were 
sympathetic to the GDL Confederation only in the beginning, and soon switched 
towards support for an exclusively Lithuanian nation-state due to the gradual 
Lithuanian pull towards Germany, while Jews did not display any firm beliefs at 
all in connecting their future with the peoples of the former GDL. This can be 
explained by the fact that under the tsarist rule, Jews tended to gravitate somewhat 
more towards Russian culture, even if superficially, while their ties with Belarusian 
or Lithuanian cultures remained minimal. 

Local Poles were even less receptive towards the idea of reviving the GDL 
than the Lithuanians, feeling more confident about the re-establishment of the 
Polish state with its center in Warsaw.“ The progressive ideals of civic nationalism, 
embodied in krajovasc, were ahead of their time, succumbing to the divisive forces 
of nationalism. 

The prospect of the creation of a Polish state during the First World War in fact 
had a two-fold effect, not only contributing to the decline of krajovasc’, but also 
leading to the rapprochement of various political divisions within Polish politics. 
The prominent representative of the democratic current of krajovasc’, Michal 
Romer, had already observed this trend early on in the war, during his service 
in Pilsudski's legions. Romer noted with regret that both ordinary legionnaires 
and Polish national elites lacked any interest in the revival of the joint Polish- 
Lithuanian polity as a union of equals, including Poland, Lithuania, and Belarus. 
Neither group understood the notion of historic Lithuania, displaying interest in 
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this region only because of their concerns to secure the rights of Poles who resided 
there. A clear aim towards the establishment of an independent Poland was the 
mutual ground for understanding among all Poles.” 

In this respect, the dedication of Belarusians to krajovasc’ ideals can partly 
be explained by the belated development of the modern Belarusian national 
movement, which was the last one to abandon the idea of re-creating the 
multinational Grand Duchy of Lithuania in favor of the establishment of a 
nation-state. This explanation needs to be examined in a broader context, because 
it is likely that Belarusian activists were well aware of their chief weaknesses, in 
particular, the unsatisfactory state of national mobilization in the provinces, 
aggravated by the division of the Belarusian territories by the front line. This 
division effectively terminated all personal and political contacts, both horizontal, 
within the national elites, and vertical, between the elites and the population. The 
numbers of Belarusian national activists in Ober Ost were limited, while most of 
their organizations and initiatives were based in Vil’nia, lacking equally developed 
national organizations and support outside the city, which complicated cultural 
and educational activities,’ not to mention the challenges that it created for 
political advocacy and the practical tasks of state-building. 

Therefore, by advocating for equal status within a federation, the Belarusian 
national movement hoped to buy itself some time to catch up with the promotion 
of the national idea among the broader population and expand the activists’ ranks. 
Last but not least, Belarusian elites realized the negative implications of losing 
Vil'nia to the Lithuanians, as apart from being a large economic and cultural 
center of the region, the city also served as a base of Belarusian national activism, 
full of ideological and cultural connotations of historical Lithuania, which could 
be successfully used to nurture Belarusian national identity.” 

As pointed out by Anatol Sidarevič, a federative state solution was also a rational 
and realistic tactic, based on the potential economic advantages of a common 


Belarusian-Lithuanian state.” Statements made by the Belarusian activists as late 
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as September 1917 confirm this thesis, as it is evident that they address Belarusian- 
Lithuanian areas not only asa cornerstone for the restoration of the former Grand 
Duchy, but also as a common legal and economic construct. A form of statehood 
uniting Lithuanian and Belarusian territories with eventual access to the Baltic Sea 
was regarded as a guarantee of free, stable, and balanced development.** Homan 
correctly pointed out that the Belarusian people would have to face a very difficult 
situation after the eventual end of the war. An essential feature of a successful 
post-war economic recovery would have been access to the sea and Baltic ports. 
Consequently, the newspaper stated that the wishes of all nationally conscious 
Belarusians were to see the eastern and western parts of their homeland united and 
tied through a federation to Lithuania and Kurland, identified as the most suitable 
possible partners due to their similar economic interests.” Anton Luckievié noted 
that all political currents within the Belarusian movement had to aim for the 
establishment of “a free Belarus, in a federation with the two free neighboring 
nations, forming a so-called ‘united states’ from the Baltic to the Black Sea.”* 
The preference for a federative state-building strategy by the Belarusians in 
Ober Ost echoed the political reasoning of the Belarusian activists in eastern 
Belarus. Throughout 1917, leading Belarusian national forces on the other side 
of the front line were known for their support of Belarusian autonomy, albeit in 
this case, within a future Russian democratic state, envisioned as a voluntary 
federal union of separate nations. A common government was to be formed 
by the consent of the constituent republics, and its tasks were to be limited to 
guaranteeing state security, serving as an intermediary in judicial matters, and 
securing minority rights.” For instance, such an approach was characteristic for 
the leading Belarusian political party, the Belarusian Socialist Hramada (BSH). 
Its representatives regarded federative governance as an essential feature for the 
strength and stability of the state? The Belarusian People’s Party of Socialists, 
more moderate in comparison to the BSH, also supported the idea of Belarusian 
territorial and national autonomy within a future federative Russian state, empha- 
sizing the need of having separate Belarusian legislative and executive organs.” 


Only the violent dispersion of the All-Belarusian Congress in December 1917 and 
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the ruthless actions of the Bolshevik authorities clearly signaled the turn towards 


abandoning federative concepts of state organization.” 


Debut of Belarusian Diplomacy 


In order to legitimize its rule over East-Central Europe in the early stages of the war, 
the German imperial government oriented its policies towards the exploitation 
of various national movements among the former Russian subject nationalities. 
Internationally this approach was promoted by the German-sponsored Liga der 
Fremdvólker Russlands (League of Non-Russian Nationalities), an organization 
presenting the German Empire as the defender of the rights of small nations.?! 
The League focused on spreading anti-Russian propaganda and uniting all of the 
already extant émigré organizations of non-Russian peoples in Europe. Officially 
established in the spring of 1916, it was headed by the Baltic German Friedrich von 
der Ropp, and financed by the German foreign ministry. In June 1916, the League 
acted as the organizer of the Third Conference of Nationalities in Lausanne. 
Supposedly politically neutral, the conference nevertheless aimed to demonstrate 
that the Entente powers disregarded the aspirations of the stateless nationalities, 
contrasting this attitude to the positively evaluated German involvement in the 
matter of securing nationalities’ rights. 

Belarusian representatives took part in the Lausanne Conference, bringing the 
issue of the political and cultural rights of Belarusians to an international level for 
the first time.® Ivan Luckievié and Vaclaü Lastoüski attended the conference and 
spoke on behalf of the Belarusian people.“ Apparently, the German authorities 
issued travel permits, anticipating from the Belarusians demonstrations of loyalty, as 
Ivan Luckievic was even offered financial support for his trip (which he declined). 
According to his brother, Luckievic's Belarusian-Lithuanian “independent stance” 
at the conference interfered with German plans to stage the creation of Lithuania 
on the narrow basis of the already existing Military Administration of Lithuania, 
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which meant that the future state was to be composed of mostly Lithuanian ethnic 
territories, inclusive of the Belarusian-populated Vil'nia and Hrodna regions. 

To ensure the articulation of their positions and national interests, Belarusian 
delegates went to Lausanne with an extensive report regarding the so-called “triple 
union; which advocated the creation of a vast federation from the Black to the 
Baltic seas, to be comprised of Belarus, Lithuania, and Ukraine, with the eventual 
inclusion of Latvia. In their opinion, such a union was justified by reasons both 
economic (variety of resources) and strategic (geographical location). Obviously, 
this did not suit German interests in the region, as it could potentially pose a threat 
to German domination in Eastern Europe. This concern eventually decided the 
fate of the report. It never reached the conference, as it was confiscated at the old 
German-Russian border and forwarded to the Ober Ost authorities, who chose 
not to return it.” This incident also prompted the German authorities to keep 
a closer eye on Belarusian activities in Vil'nia. After his return from Lausanne, Ivan 
Luckievié discovered that a German censor, Edmund Susemihl, had moved into 
the Homan editorial office to oversee the newspaper publication process. 

The memorandum of the Belarusian delegation presented at the Lausanne 
Conference represented a summary of the confiscated report, with an emphasis on 
the federation plans in the region. It was composed from a Belarusian-centered 
point of view, offering a synopsis of Belarusian history followed by the presenta- 
tion of the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania as a strong state formation® and a 
common polity of Belarusians and Lithuanians, with an emphasis on the leading 
roles of Belarusians. It specifically pointed out that old Belarusian served as the 
only official language in the Grand Duchy, used in governance, administration, 
and the courts. The following historical overview featured an extensive account 
of repressive Russian policies in the nineteenth century, citing as examples the 
forced conversions of the Uniates into Orthodoxy, bans on Belarusian publishing, 
and Russian colonization measures. The memorandum expressed the hope that 
after the war, the cultural and political (listed in that particular order) rights of 
the Belarusian people would be guaranteed by the international community. It is 
evident that the Belarusian delegation referred to the period of the Grand Duchy 
as the “golden age” in an attempt to claim its legacy.” 
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Yet, despite appealing to the international community for the support of 
Belarusians in the post-war settlements,” the memorandum focused primarily 
on historical facts, be those preferred forms of governance or the accounts of 
national oppression. It failed to point out any practical characteristics of the 
Belarusian question relevant for the political situation of 1916, which could 
have benefited its international image and increased the interest of major powers 
in the region. Moreover, while emphasis on cultural development and national 
revival appeared logical from the viewpoint of the Belarusian national activists, 
it rendered their demands less credible in the international arena, as no realistic 
political plan was offered. 

By contrast, the Lithuanian and Ukrainian national activists possessed 
more experience by this time, since they had already been actively engaged in 
émigré national politics. Even though the Ukrainian question did not feature in 
the German Ostpolitik until later in the war, the authorities in Berlin were kept 
informed about Ukrainian national ambitions and their readiness to cooperate 
with the Central Powers to achieve separation from Russia. Ukrainian political 
immigrants in Germany and Austria-Hungary acted through the Union for the 
Liberation of Ukraine (Soiuz vyzvolennia Ukrainy, or SVU). Established with 
the outbreak of the war in 1914, it was known for conducting national activities 
among the Ukrainian POWs.” The Ukrainian theme was even more prominently 
featured in the German public sphere, where the Ukrainian Press Bureau, run by 
Dmytro Dontsov,? contributed to raising awareness of the Ukrainian question, 
which was often used to the benefit of anti-Russian wartime rhetoric. For instance, 
Paul Rohrbach, a Baltic German by origin, regularly published analytical pieces on 
Ukraine, with specific attention to its economic potential, presenting it as a tool to 
achieve the war goals of weakening Russia and even exercising pressure on Poland.” 

Within the Lithuanian political immigrant circles, Juozas Gabrys represented 
a good example of a national activist with a developed set of political advocacy 
skills. In 1911, Gabrys established the Lithuanian Information Bureau in Paris. 
With the extensive promotion of public knowledge about Lithuania, he became a 
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rather famous figure within European political circles, expanding contacts and 
cooperating with other oppressed nationalities, who were struggling for their 
rights (Balkan Slavs, Latvians, Irish, Armenians, etc.). These activities resulted 
in the creation of the Union des Nationalités, which held the First Nationalities 
Congress in June 1912.” Its press organ was a monthly journal, Annales des 
Nationalités, initially focusing on the Balkans and the Baltics. By 1914, it switched 
to active anti-Polish propaganda, criticizing Polonization measures directed 
against Lithuanians, Latvians, Ukrainians, and also Belarusians.”° 

During the war, Gabrys was approached by German diplomats, who skillfully 
used him to conceal the anti-Russian character of the Third Nationalities Con- 
ference in Lausanne, as the Entente powers were not entirely sure of his ties to 
Germany. The German connections of Gabrys are not disputed in the research 
literature; however, it is also stressed that he was a "Lithuanophile" in the full sense 
of this word, prioritizing the interests of his nation first and foremost.” Gabrys and 
his activities illustrate that knowledge of the international situation and the use of 
Realpolitik for disseminating knowledge about national demands were essential skills 
for national activists, which allowed them to promote their cause internationally and 
gain valuable diplomatic experience. At this point in time, Belarusian national elites 
possessed neither any patriotic émigré structures nor sufficient resources to act in a 
similar manner and coherently present their demands. Belarusians gradually started 
establishing their visibility on the European political scene only after the appearance 
at the Third Nationalities Conference in Lausanne. 

Following the Lausanne Conference in June 1916, another congress of the 
non-Russian subject nationalities was planned for February 1917 in Stockholm. 
The delegation from Vil'nia was composed of the Lithuanians Saulys, Smetona, 
and Kairys, with only one Belarusian representative—Anton Luckievié. The news 
about the cancellation of the congress due to the revolutionary events in Russia 
reached the entire delegation when it was en route to Sweden in Berlin. With 
the assistance of Baron von der Ropp, who headed the League of Non-Russian 
Nationalities, the Lithuanians managed to meet and negotiate with the German 
Foreign Minister Arthur Zimmermann. The latter seemed sympathetic to their 
argumentation in support of the Lithuanian national idea. The Lithuanian 
memorandum stated that the German occupation zone was inhabited solely by 
Lithuanians, who merely happened to speak different languages, among them 
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Lithuanian, Belarusian, and Polish. At the same time, the very existence of 
Belarusian Catholics in Ober Ost was denied.” 

Upon learning the news of the February Revolution, Belarusian representative 
Anton Luckievié decided to leave for Vil'nia immediately, while the Lithuanian 
members of the delegation remained in Berlin for a few days. They managed 
to atrange a meeting with the German chancellor Bethman Hollweg, presenting 
him a detailed plan for the Lithuanian state, to be based on the ethnic principle. 
Before his departure, Luckievié attempted to counterbalance Lithuanian actions 
and compiled a separate memorandum to be forwarded to the German chancellor, 
where he requested equal rights for Belarusians in the future Lithuanian 
state. However, it remains unknown whether this document ever reached its 
addressee.” It is highly unlikely that Luckievié’s presence in Vil'nia at this time 
was more important than the missed opportunity to present and argue the case for 
Belarusian interests to the highest German authorities in person. In this particular 
instance, Luckievic failed to demonstrate to the German authorities that Belarusian 
demands also had to be taken into consideration as another factor in Ober Ost. 
The lack of political advocacy diminished their value, especially in contrast to the 
persuasiveness of the Lithuanian delegation, which already had specific and well- 


developed plans, conveniently coinciding with the German interests in the region. 


Lithuanian Turn of the German Ostpolitik 


Ambitious federation plans finally fell victim not only to the growing forces of local 
nationalisms, but also, to a greater degree, to the changes in the German Eastern 
policy. Until the early spring of 1917, one of the tenets of the German occupation 
in Ober Ost had been a more or less equal approach to all local nationalities, with 
an enforced ban on all political activities. German chancellor Bethmann Hollweg 
still cherished hopes for a separate peace with Russia and preferred to keep 
these territories ready for trade. As Russia remained unresponsive, annexation 
of the conquered territories became a more attractive option for Germany by 
the late fall of 1916.9? Moreover, after the February Revolution in Russia, the 
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slogans of national self-determination found their way into international politics 
and diplomacy. The Central Powers soon recognized their potential for the 
achievement of their war aims of weakening Russia and ruling over its former 
western territories. According to the Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, 
Ottokar Czernin, the non-Russian nationalities in this region had the right to 
decide on their state allegiance, while at the same time benefiting from political 
and economic protection from the Central Powers.?! 

The turn from annexationist plans to the instrumentalization of national self- 
determination processes in East- Central Europe was also connected to the need 
to secure the internal stability of the German Empire, which was threatened by a 
prolonged war on two fronts, growing war-weariness among the German soldiers, 
and the privations of the population, which caused strikes in a number of German 
cities. À continuation ofthe war with Russia only for the sake of keeping conquered 
territories in the East was not feasible, as it was associated with the aggravation of 
social and political tensions within German society. Thus, in addition to the 
shifted emphasis in international politics, fears of internal problems prompted 
the German leadership to develop the concept of so-called “limited autonomy,” 
which became the basis for German policies in Ober Ost from early 1917 
onwards. In May 1917, Bethmann Hollweg explained this approach as “imitating 
independent states which would have internal self-rule, but in a military, political, 
and economic sense would be subordinate to us." *? 

The option of orchestrating an "independent" Lithuania had been present 
in German foreign policy since late 1916, especially when faced with the 
consequences of the Act of November 5, 1916 proclaiming the establishment 
of a Polish state. While German civilian authorities connected the decision of 
establishing a Polish state to potential post-war benefits within the Mitteleuropa?! 
concept, in particular, envisioning economic exploitation and security for the 
eastern borders of the German Empire, the German military command viewed 
it primarily in terms of immediate army needs, as a source of recruitment for the 


weakened German army after its high losses in the battle of Verdun. The German 
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High Command was especially disappointed and adopted a clear anti-Polish 
stance, as the failure of the strategy to reinforce the Central Powers at the cost of 
Poland soon became apparent. Ludendorff in particular proposed the increased 
economic exploitation of Poland and significant territorial cuts.®° 

The German-inspired project of instrumentalizing Lithuanian self-determi- 
nation ambitions dates back to a meeting of the German General Headquarters in 
Bingen on July 31, 1917, which decided to create a so-called Lithuanian Council 
of Trust (Vertrauensrat), consisting of twenty persons to be appointed by the 
German authorities. German officials also contemplated the eventual inclusion 
of some Belarusians into this Council. However, this project failed, as all 
prominent Lithuanian national activists declared their lack of confidence in the 
occupation powers and refused to join this institution. This step had a certain 
symbolic meaning, benefiting the political image of the Lithuanian movement 
in the international arena. The alternative solution to the Council of Trust— 
the Lithuanian Council (Lietuvos Taryba) —vwas hardly an independent project. 
Officially established at the Lithuanian Conference in September 1917, Taryba 
was conceptualized as a representative organ, in contrast to being appointed by 
the German authorities. However, the supposedly new facade could not change 
the underlying principle on which Taryba was allowed to exist: its members were 
only those trusted and approved by the occupation powers.*é 

German officials treated Taryba from positions of superiority and power. For 
instance, statements made by the chief of the Military Administration of Lithuania, 
Theodor von Heppe, reveal that the authorities did not regard it as an equal partner 
even by 1918, privately referring to the Taryba members as “coffeehouse politicians 
and adventurers,’ who were not able to contribute anything in the sphere of practical 
governance. Another German official, responsible for maintaining communication 
with Taryba, often called ita "circus" Max Hoffmann, the Chief of Staff of the Eastern 
Front, was known for his opinion of the Lithuanian state as a utopian undertaking.? 
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The German dominance of Lithuanian politics is also evident from the events 
surrounding the proclamation of Lithuanian independence. On December 1, 
1917, the Taryba delegation negotiated with the new German chancellor, Georg 
von Hertling, over the question of establishing a sovereign Lithuanian state. As 
expected, its official recognition was connected to the condition of maintaining 
close union-like ties to the German Empire. A corresponding agreement was 
ratified by Taryba in Vil'nia on December 11, 1917. However, two months later, 
on February 16, 1918, Taryba unilaterally proclaimed Lithuanian independence 
without reference to the previous arrangements with the German Empire. This 
was rejected by the German chancellor, who insisted on the subordinated position 
of Lithuania and its ties to the German Empire. The December agreement with 
the Lithuanians was used as another tool against Soviet territorial claims in the 
peace talks, underway in Brest-Litovsk between December 1917 and March 1918, 
while in Lithuania itself its publication and dissemination was not allowed.” After 
the signing of the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty, where Lithuanians were not even 
invited to negotiate, they were effectively deprived of their freedom of action and 
had to accept recognition on German terms on March 23, 1918, thus succumbing 
to the initial German plan of ruling over Lithuania as a semi-vassal state.”” 

Taryba proceeded to invite the Duke of Württemberg, Wilhelm von Urach, 
to become the king of Lithuania. In July 1918, it started referring to itself as the 
State Council, and in August von Urach was officially pronounced Lithuanian 
king under the name of Mindaugas II. German military authorities opposed these 
actions of Taryba and placed its president, Antanas Smetona, under pressure 
to reverse these decisions. Eventually Smetona abandoned the State Council title 
for Taryba, yet refused to make concessions in the case of von Urach. Tensions 
continued throughout 1918, and only when the German collapse became evident 
in October 1918 did the Lithuanian delegation in Berlin manage to receive 
assurances of Lithuanian independence from the German chancellor Max von 
Baden. Yet, the German defeat also meant that the Lithuanians found themselves 
in a precarious situation by the end of the First World War, having lost the only 
protection they had against both the Poles and the Bolsheviks.?! 
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Parting of Ways: Belarusian versus Lithuanian Demands in 1917 


German interest and involvement in Lithuanian politics along with the regime 
change in Russia after the February Revolution raised the hopes of Ober Ost 
Belarusians of reuniting Belarusian territories on both sides of the front line, and 
contributed to the growing discord among the Belarusian and Lithuanian activists 
throughout the summer of 1917. Political statements of the Luckievié brothers 
became more radical, designating the city of Vil'nia the role of the future capital. 
The sensitive question over contested Vilnia prompted the Lithuanians to respond 
with claims of being the sole heir of the historical legacy of the Grand Duchy. 
Their memorandum to the German authorities, submitted in July 1917, contained 
claims on ethnically Belarusian territories and presented the Belarusian language 
as “Polish-Russian jargon °? One of the members of the Organization Committee 
organizing the Lithuanian Conference, Petras Klimas, reported on relations with 
the Belarusians on August 1, 1917, pointing out that all contact had ceased 
as soon as the Lithuanians stated their intentions to build a nation-state within 
the Lithuanian ethnographic borders, inclusive of the disputed Vil'nia province.” 
Belarusian territories to the east of the front line were considered an undesirable 
addition, since in that case the Belarusian population would have represented a 
liability by outnumbering the ethnic Lithuanians in the future state.” 

This ambition towards claiming the historical legacy of the Grand Duchy 
already distinguished the Lithuanian activists after the January 1863 Uprising. 
The obvious result of this trend was the eventual appropriation of Vil'nia, which 
was to become Vilnius, by the Lithuanians in the twentieth century. Their vision 
of Vil'nia as the future capital dates back to 1905. Despite being in a distinct 
minority, both in the city and in the surrounding region, the Lithuanian national 
movement sought an independent state with Vil'nia at its center.” Apart from 
being an economic and cultural center of the region, the city was a valuable asset 
for the Lithuanian national movement, since it served as the main link between 
the historical legacy of the Grand Duchy and modern Lithuania.’ With the 
advantage of being several decades ahead of its Belarusian counterpart, the 


Lithuanian national movement could develop well-articulated interpretations of 
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the ancient Lithuanian character of the Grand Duchy, while Belarusian activists in 
this period were still far from the claims of modern nationalism, focusing instead 
on the multinational and democratic traditions of the Grand Duchy.” 

The meeting of the Belarusian Club on September 8, 1917, demonstrated 
this way of thinking, as it suggested another solution, based on a common state 
of Belarus and Lithuania, where both nations were promised clearly delineated 
autonomies with equal national rights. National belonging was to be defined 
using the criterion of the native language of the population.” It is evident that 
in this case Lithuanians would not have obtained the Vil'nia region, which was 
predominantly settled by a Belarusian-speaking population. Moreover, by 1917 
Belarusian activists had also started to stress the indivisibility of the Belarusian 
territories, referring to the broad notion of historical Lithuania and envisioning 
the eventual inclusion in the future state of all of the ethnically Belarusian terri- 
tories of Vil'nia, Kaunas, Suwałki, Hrodna, Viciebsk, Mahilioü, and Minsk provin- 
ces. The emergence of this "national conception;" as opposed to earlier federative 
projects, is attributed to the Union for the Independence and Indivisibility of 
Belarus (Suviaz’ Niezalegnasci i Niepadzel'nasci Bielarusi), championed by Vaclaü 
Lastoüski, Vincent Sviatapolk-Mirski, and Kazimir Safnagel* It was the first 
organization that moved away from the idea of a joint Belarusian-Lithuanian state 
in favor of an independent Belarusian state with its capital in Vil'nia.?? 

Highly patriotic leaflets issued in the name ofthe Union for the Independence 
and Indivisibility of Belarus reveal that this organization was founded on June 2, 
1917, in order to counteract the possible loss of Belarusian territories by their 
inclusion into other states, as well as to prevent the merger of temporarily divided 
western Belarusian territories with Lithuania. Resolutions of the Union called 
for the unification of all ethnically Belarusian territories to create the basis for 
an independent nation-state, to be organized as a republic, with guarantees of all 
national rights and needs of Belarusians as well as those of the national minorities. 
At the same time, the Union also admitted that an independent Belarus could 
secure its existence through federative ties to its closest neighbors. However, 
possible federation partners remained unnamed and were to be determined later 


by the democratically elected Belarusian Constituent Assembly.'?? 
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The vague definition of future federation plans presented by the Union for 
Independence might have suited the interests of the German authorities, since 
they benefited most from the existence of several political currents within the 
Belarusian community, each offering different visions of state organization. 
The continued efforts for creating a joint Belarusian-Lithuanian state, supported 
by the Luckievié brothers, were not attractive for German policy in the region, as 
they evoked the image of a former historical entity and could potentially result 
in Polish ambitions to recreate the Commonwealth. Finally, in April 1917, the 
German High Command was delegated the authority to determine the eastern 
borders of the formal pro-German states that were planned in East-Central 
Europe, and needed more options to be able either to foster internal discord 
within the national movements in Ober Ost, or to play them more effectively 
against each other. In this regard, the existence of various political interest groups 
was perceived as instrumental to German interest in the region?! 

Polish historian Dorota Michaluk suggests that Lastoüski had already 
founded the Union for Independence and Indivisibility in April 1916, as 
apparently he had sent out correspondence in its name, but at that time the 
independence-oriented program was not yet fully supported by other Belarusian 
organizations in Ober Ost, which were dominated by the Luckievié brothers 
and their federalist concepts." However, it appears more likely that Lastoüski's 
own leadership ambitions within the Belarusian movement and his competition 
with the Luckievices prompted the emergence of his more radical program, 
which eventually took shape in the summer of 1917, facilitated by the growing 
rift between Belarusians and Lithuanians. According to Anton Luckievié, the 
German authorities might have used Lastoüski to divide Belarusian national forces 
from within.’ Neither a socialist nor a revolutionary, Lastoüski made attempts to 
advance his political career by creating his own political movement in the form 
of a conservative party, as a counterweight to the socialist-oriented initiatives led 
by the Luckievié brothers. Nevertheless, Lastoüski's initiative within the Union 
for Independence and Indivisibility for the first time brought forth the idea of 
the unification of all ethnically Belarusian lands in an independent nation-state. 
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The Belarusian Conference and Creation of the Great Belarusian 
Rada in Vil’nia 


The Lithuanian Taryba excluded the possibility of Belarusian membership on an 
equal basis and was ready to negotiate Belarusian participation only as a represen- 
tation of a national minority. The cooptation of the minority members was 
fixed not to exceed one quarter of the entire membership of Taryba, in order 
to secure a Lithuanian majority in the decision-making. Among all Ober Ost 
nationalities, Belarusians remained the only available option for national minority 
representation in Taryba, as by 1917 Poles completely ignored Lithuanian affairs, 
while the Jewish population increasingly connected their future with Russia. In 
October 1917, the first contacts of Lithuanians and Belarusians were limited to 
meetings with the group around Lastoüski, since Lithuanians hoped that it would 
be more likely to cooperate than the Luckieviés-led majority of the Belarusian 
National Committee. However, these negotiations were soon stalled due to Lastoüski's 
intentions to include ethnic Belarusian areas in the east in the future state, as he had 
articulated in the Union for the Independence and Indivisibility of Belarus." 

The Belarusian community in Vilnia interpreted the plans for their inclusion 
as minority representatives in Taryba as an outright offence, issuing a protest 
resolution at a rally held at the Vil’nia Workers’ Club by a number of socialist and 
democratic Belarusian, Polish, Lithuanian, and Jewish organizations on September 
16, 1917. Belarusian delegates who gave speeches at the rally also condemned 
Lithuanian cooperation with the Germans.!” Following the official creation of 
Taryba on September 23, a general meeting was held in the Belarusian Club on 
September 30, 1917. This initiative was not welcomed by the German authorities. 
Despite issuing a permit for the meeting, the dissemination of information on 
its decisions was suppressed, as the German political censor did not allow the 
resolutions prepared for publication in Homan to reach the public.'? 

The meeting was unanimous that the appointment of Taryba was in violation 
of the principles of popular representation in Ober Ost, and infringed on the his- 
torical rights of the Belarusian people to their lands. All those present at the meeting 
(according to Homan, about 200 people) demanded guarantees for Belarusian 
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interests on the following basis: all Belarusian lands under German occupation 
had to be united in a single administrative unit. In practice, this translated into a 
request to merge the existing military administrations of Bialystok-Hrodna and 
Lithuania. Secondly, the meeting demanded the proportional representation of 
Belarusians in the Regional Council for all occupied Belarusian-Lithuanian lands, 
as opposed to the proposition of Taryba to include merely a representation for the 
Belarusian minority. Finally, the meeting stated that Belarusian participation in 
Taryba was impossible, due to the latter’s unfair organization, thereby declaring 
their intention to start preparations for a Belarusian Conference in Vil'nia. Its 
purpose was to gather Belarusians from the occupied lands in order to ensure their 
effective and fair participation in the provisional organization of governance.'” 

In an attempt to create a counterweight to Taryba, the Organization Com- 
mittee for the Convocation of the Belarusian Conference had already started 
its daily meetings by November 1917. Anton Luckievié chaired it, with Vincent 
Sviatapolk-Mirski and Kazimir Safnagel’ serving as his deputies, while Vaclaü 
Lastoüski was assigned secretary duties. Among the board members were Jazep 
Lickievié, Jazep Salaviej, Daminik Siamaska, Janka Stankievi¢, and Jazep Turkievi¢, 
as well as representatives of the Belarusian Catholic clergy, Jan Siemaskievié and 
Uladzislaü Talocka, and Orthodox archpriest Michail Golenkievic. With the 
principal aim of unifying “all circles and political directions of the Belarusian 
community for the sake of the all-national cause of calling the All-Belarusian 
National Conference,’ the board established a coalition editing body for Homan.'° 
As is evident from its composition, the preparations for the Belarusian Conference 
overshadowed the competition between the socialist and more moderate right- 
leaning currents within Belarusian politics, represented by the Luckievi¢ brothers 
and Lastoüski, respectively. In essence, the positions of Lastoüski's Union and 
the Luckievices-led faction were converging by the fall of 1917, as the latter had 
also started emphasizing the need to include the eastern Belarusian lands into the 
future federative state with the Lithuanians. 

The political program of the Organization Committee focused on the inde- 
pendence of all Belarusian-Lithuanian lands under German occupation, with 
provisions for the eventual inclusion of eastern Belarusian territories. The future 
state was envisioned as a federation of two fully autonomous units with borders 


delineated according to the ethnographic principle, guaranteeing equal rights 
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for all nationalities and confessions. The role of the Belarusian language received 
special attention, as it was noted that it had to be used in governmental and 
public institutions, schools, and in Orthodox and Catholic churches along with 
Lithuanian."! 

In late January 1918, the German authorities finally granted permission 
for the convocation of the Belarusian Conference, most likely due to the need 
to keep in check the increased independent activities of Taryba, in addition to 
the unclear situation caused by a break in the Brest-Litovsk peace negotiations.'” 
The Belarusian Conference gathered between January 25 and 28, 1918, in Vilnia, 
declaring its intention to solve “important political and cultural-national tasks."!'? 
It was conceived as a common platform of cooperation for all Belarusian activists 
from the German zone of occupation who had to coordinate their positions on the 
political situation. The second goal was the establishment of a Belarusian national 
representation, which had to prepare for the organization of the Constituent Sejm 
in the Belarusian and Lithuanian lands, authorized to decide on the future form 
of state organization. Meanwhile, the national representation had to take over 
the leading role in Belarusian politics in Ober Ost, protecting and guaranteeing 
the interests of the Belarusian people in the process of potential state building in 


114 In accordance with these tasks, the Belarusian Conference elected 


the region. 
the Great Belarusian Rada in Vil'nia!? to act as the highest national authority of 
Belarusians in the occupied lands. The Presidium of the Rada consisted of Anton 
Luckievié, Ivan Luckievié, Kazimir Safnagel’ Uladzislaŭ Talocka, and Daminik 
Siamaska.''^ Although designed to include twenty Belarusian representatives from 
all areas of Ober Ost, the initial membership of the Rada was limited to fourteen 
persons, due to the absence of the representatives from the Bialystok and Hrodna 
regions. They were not able to reach Vil'nia to attend the conference, as the 
German authorities refused to issue travel permits for them.'!7 

With reference to self-determination principles, conference delegates de- 
manded an independent sovereign democratic state, consisting of two principal 


autonomous territories, Belarusian and Lithuanian, maintaining close links with 
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Kurland. The borders between the Belarusian and Lithuanian autonomies were 
to be drawn according to the native language of the population. The Belarusian 
language was to be guaranteed equal official rights in the government, judicial 
system, schools, and churches. The Belarusian Conference stressed the indivisible 
territorial rights of the Belarusian people on both sides of the front. Its delegates 
specifically noted that they did not recognize the legitimacy of Taryba as a 
representative of the Ober Ost people.” Finally, the Conference expressed a wish 
for Belarus to be freed from any kind of “guardians,” demanding the removal from 
its territories of all foreign Russian and Polish armies and announcing the plan to 
create a Belarusian army or militia instead.'? 

These resolutions indicate that even by early 1918, krajovasc-inspired approaches 
still prevailed in Belarusian political thinking, yet the idea of the unification of 
all Belarusian territories and the establishment of autonomy based on the ethnic 
principle implied that the future state would have a strong Belarusian component, 
due to the numerical predominance of an ethnically Belarusian population. 
Thus, national activists signaled their potential leadership ambitions, which were 
unacceptable for the Lithuanians, who could easily proceed with the creation of 
their own nation-state with guaranteed German support. 

On February 18, 1918, when the German armies started their offensive on the 
Eastern front, advancing further east, the Belarusian Rada in Vil’nia issued a call to 
the German Empire, as well as to all other states that supported the right to self- 
determination, reminding them of the decisions of the Belarusian Conference in 
Vil'nia and the resolutions of the All-Belarusian Congress in Minsk. It requested 
assistance in the reconstruction of the independence of the common Lithuanian- 
Belarusian state (Grand Duchy) without taking into consideration the division 
of the Belarusian territories by the front line, arguing for the indivisibility of 
Belarusian lands.” Similar concerns regarding the need to prevent further 
territorial divisions and to secure Belarusian autonomy with the inclusion of 
the occupied territories settled by the Belarusian population also dominated the 
agenda of the Executive Committee formed by the Council of the All-Belarusian 
Congress. It operated unofficially in Minsk after the dispersal of the All-Belarusian 
Congress on December 18 (N.S. December 31), 1917, and made an attempt to 
argue this issue at the peace talks in Brest-Litovsk.?! 
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Peace Negotiations in Brest-Litovsk 


In February 1918, Germany and Soviet Russia were involved in peace negotiations 
in Brest-Litovsk, which started after the signing of the ceasefire on December 15 
(O.S. December 2), 1917. The new Soviet power entered the negotiations with a 
program based on its earlier decree on peace, proclaimed on November 8 (O.S. 
October 26), 1917. The emphasis on the peace program received full support from 
Lenin, as it was vital for the new Soviet government in its efforts to preserve power. 
With the signing of the armistice it acquired stable support among the soldiers, 
and was no longer facing the threat of popular opposition, as had been the case 
with the Russian Provisional Government, which had refused to take Russia out of 


the war.!?? 


The Bolshevik peace program resolutely renounced forced annexations 
and indemnities, demanding the immediate liberation of the occupied lands and 
self-determination rights for nationalities.’*? The German diplomats interpreted 
this program in a different light, seeing no contradiction in the detachment of 
Poland, Lithuania, Kurland, and parts of Estonia and Livonia from Russia, since it 
was presented not as an annexation, but as a free expression of the popular will. 
These differing views on the principle of national self-determination concerned 
the future borders between Soviet Russia and the Central Powers, and thus became 
the major issue of contention between the peace talk parties. 

For instance, during the discussion of territorial questions on January 12, 
1918, both sides expressed their positions on the contested former Russian 
borderland regions. As the Soviet delegation argued, the new Russian state was 
not attempting to hold former territories of the Russian Empire by force. Instead, 
it was dedicating itself to “safeguarding real freedom of self-determination." ^? 
Yet, it refused to recognize the separation of Poland, Lithuania, and Kurland, as 
apparently none of them possessed genuine “democratically elected organs” to 
express the popular will.!”° Responding to that, General Hoffmann pointed out in 
a blunt manner that constant Soviet appeals to national self-determination rights 


did not conform in any way to the recent Bolshevik actions, citing as examples 
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the violent dispersal of the All-Belarusian Congress in December 1917 and the 
Bolshevik ultimatum to Ukraine, which led to an armed conflict. Criticizing the 
inconsistencies of the Soviet approach, Hoffmann noted the seemingly more 
democratic German policies, which were apparently taking into account popular 
will in the occupied territories by calling into life local representative assemblies 
and supporting their wishes to part from Russia." 

In addition to these misunderstandings, the proclaimed Soviet commitment 
to peace was accompanied by the hesitant stance ofthe Soviet delegation. Its head, 
Lev Trotsky, mostly known for his "neither war, nor peace" approach, was sent to 
Brest-Litovsk with the task of stalling the negotiation process, as the Bolshevik 
authorities awaited the "inevitable" outbreak of the proletarian revolution in 
Europe."? By contrast, the German Empire was anxious to secure a prompt 
solution on the Eastern front. Signing separate peace with Soviet Russia allowed 
for the concentration of more forces on the Western front to start a new victorious 
offensive there. In this regard, the interests of the German military command 
played a significant role in influencing diplomacy throughout the negotiations. 
Ludendorff in particular was confident of German progress in the war and wanted 
to complete the negotiations in Brest-Litovsk as soon as possible? 

Equally important for the imperial government at this stage ofthe war was the 
need to secure material support of the German war effort through the economic 
exploitation of Eastern Europe, which explains the growing role of the Ukrainian 
factor in German Eastern policy by the latter stages of 1917. By January 1918, 
both Ludendorff and the German diplomats had already played with the idea 
of “creating a Ukrainian state,” just they had done in the Baltics. This sudden 
interest in Ukraine by the end of the war was determined mostly by the practical 
considerations of possible economic benefits, including the extraction of resources, 
foodstuffs, grain, and cattle.?? On the eve of the First World War, the Ukrainian 
share ofthe world production ofgrain was estimated to be nearly 1096 (250 million 
tons), accounting for 8096 of the entire Russian grain exports.'*! Further, German 
involvement in Ukraine was perceived as a reinforcement of the anti-Polish policy. 


Finally, the German emperor, Wilhelm IL was convinced that Ukraine was the 
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main supplier of food to Russia. Thus, control over Ukraine could turn it into 
a tool exerting pressure against Russia, and serve as another guarantee of security 
for the German Empire, especially in light of the unpredictable situation after the 
Bolshevik takeover of power." 

Within Ukraine, the Central Rada acted as a representative for the political 
aspirations of Ukrainians after the February Revolution. Its demands were 
similar to those of the Belarusians throughout 1917, as they focused on achieving 
autonomy within a future democratic Russian federation. However, Ukrainian 
political parties had a stronger support base among the population, securing 80% 
of votes in the elections to the All-Russian Constituent Assembly in November 
1917, while the Bolsheviks managed to get only 10%. By that time, the Central 
Rada had already proclaimed Ukrainian autonomy in the First Universal on June 
23 (O.S. June 10), 1917. The Ukrainian National Republic, with acknowledgement 
of its federative ties to the Russian republic, was declared in the Third Universal 
on November 20 (O.S. November 7), 1917.? The Soviet government did 
not hesitate to resort to violence in order to regain control over Ukraine, and 
demanded freedom of action for the Ukrainian Bolsheviks in an ultimatum issued 
on December 17 (O.S. December 4) 1917, threatening military actions if Ukraine 
would not give up its demands for autonomy. After the Central Rada rejected the 
ultimatum, the Ukrainian Bolsheviks proclaimed the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic on December 25 (O.S. December 12) in Kharkiv, while the Red Guard 
units under the command of Antonov-Ovseenko advanced on Kyiv.?* One day 
before the ultimatum, the Central Rada had already made its first contact with the 
representatives of the German government in Brest, who recognized the potential 
effect of using Ukraine as a “Trojan horse"? 

The delegation representing the Ukrainian Central Rada faced some obstacles 
on its way to Brest, as the Bolsheviks at first refused it the right to cross the front 
lineunder the false excuse that the delegation would not arrive in Brest in time. The 
Bolsheviks did not want to share their role of representing the whole of Russia's 
nationalities, despite formally granting the latter the rights to self-determination, 


preferring a controlled and directed form of national self-determination.'*° 
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The actions of the Ukrainian Central Rada, similar to those of the All-Belarusian 
Congress with its critical positions towards the usurpation of power by the 
Bolsheviks, did not fit into this specific interpretation. 

Initially, the Ukrainian delegation joined the Brest-Litovsk peace talks with 
consultative rights only. However, by January 4, 1918, the Germans had already 
officially started separate negotiations with the Ukrainians. At this time, the 
Central Rada merely aimed to receive a confirmation of state sovereignty from 
the new Russian government, as declared in the Third Universal on November 20, 
1917. The struggle for recognition of the Ukrainian state was still accompanied 
by the hopes of possible participation in the construction of a future federal 
democratic Russian state. Being aware of the precarious economic situation of the 
Central Powers, the Ukrainians even boldly threatened to leave the negotiations 
if the Ukrainian state was not recognized. On January 12, 1918, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary made the first step towards a separate peace with Ukraine by 
recognizing the Central Rada as the legitimate Ukrainian government. As the 
Bolsheviks protracted the negotiations, separate talks between the Central Powers 
and the Ukrainian delegation benefited both parties. The former gained access 
to much-needed resources, while the Ukrainian Central Rada could count on 
support in its struggle against the Bolsheviks.'* 

In contrast to Ukraine, the issue of Belarusian autonomy was not discussed in 
Brest. The lack of German interest can be explained by the fact that Belarus 
did not possess such vast and strategic resources as did Ukraine, while the Soviet 
delegation was even less likely to tolerate another group which could interfere in its 
manipulative games with the principle of national self-determination, and result in 
further territorial losses. Nevertheless, the Executive Committee of the Council of 
the All-Belarusian Congress managed to send an unofficial delegation to the peace 
talks. It consisted of Symon Rak-Michajloüski, Aliaksandr Cvikievié, and Ivan 
Sierada. Belarusian delegates were detained by the Bolsheviks, and could reach 
Brest only through Ukraine. Trotsky did not agree to Belarusian participation 
in the negotiations, as Soviet Russia did not recognize Belarusian autonomy. The 
Belarusian representatives were able to take part in the negotiations only as observers 


from the Ukrainian side, and thus failed to articulate their interests in an effective 
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manner.’ According to the declaration that the Belarusian delegation brought to 
Brest, the delegates’ chief aim was to prevent further divisions of Belarusian terri- 
tories. Yet, similarly to the Ukrainians, the Belarusian representatives arrived in 
Brest with their beliefs intact in the possibility of constructing a democratic fede- 
ration with the Russian republic.'^ 

On January 18, 1918,an impasse was reached in the German-Soviet talks, when 
General Max Hoffmann presented the Soviet delegation with a map displaying 
the German vision of the future borders of Eastern Europe, excluding Poland, 
Lithuania, and Kurland from the Russian-controlled sphere. Trotsky protested 
against the detachment of the former Russian imperial possessions of Poland and 
Lithuania, as well as lands settled by Ukrainians, Belarusians, and Estonians. He 
requested a ten-day long break in the work of the political commission and left for 
Petrograd for consultations.'*! The Bolshevik Central Committee was not unified 
in its views, as Lenin supported peace in order to keep the socialist state intact at all 
costs, even sacrificing some of the rhetoric of self-determination; the circle around 
Bukharin supported the concept of a “revolutionary war” against Germany in the 
hope that the German army would be infected with revolutionary slogans, while 
the rest agreed with Trotsky’s strategy of “neither war, nor peace.” The meeting of 
the Bolshevik Central Committee eventually re-confirmed Trotsky’s approach 
as the negotiation strategy.“ 

After the talks in Brest-Litovsk were resumed on January 29, it was too late 
for the Soviet state to interfere in the progress of the German-Ukrainian talks. As 
Russia failed to guarantee Ukrainian autonomy, the Central Rada finally gave up 
its long-lived hopes for a Ukrainian future within a Russian democratic federation, 
and reoriented itself towards the new ally which it found in Germany. After the 
proclamation of independence on January 22, 1918, in the Fourth Universal, 
the Ukrainian government received full authority to conduct its international 


relations, which led to the signing of a separate peace with the Central Powers on 
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February 9, 1918. In light of the Bolshevik offensive on Kyiv, the Germans used 
Ukrainian vulnerability to dictate their own peace terms.'? 

On February 10, 1918, Trotsky delivered a passionate speech against imperial- 
ism, announcing that Russia had ordered the demobilization of its troops. He 
refused to accept the peace conditions of the Central Powers, stating that they 
represented a "permanent threat" for the Russian people and that they violated 
the interests of the peoples of Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Kurland, and Estonia. 
Trotsky declared Russian withdrawal from the war, yet refused to sign the peace 
treaty, as in his opinion, it was annexationist in character. !^* German Foreign 
Minister von Kühlmann noted that a one-sided termination of the state of war 
and demobilization of the Russian army did not automatically lead to peace. Since 
the only purpose of the December armistice was the signing of peace and this 
goal was not achieved, Germany intended to resume military action. In regard to 
‘Trotsky’s statement on the termination of the war, Kuhlmann requested to confirm 
the borders of Russia. In response, Trotsky refused to continue negotiations and 
announced his departure to Petrograd.'® 

Germany now had the full freedom to decide whether to interpret the new 
circumstances as a continuation of war or as peace. Kühlmann was inclined 
towards keeping the state of war, yet at the same time he also did not want to 
terminate the armistice. The German Foreign Minister realized that the unclear 
situation in the East benefited Germany most, and feared possible serious internal 
repercussions in war-weary German society should military action be resumed. 
His tactic was thus oriented towards “peace of mutual exhaustion." 5 The German 
Supreme Command, on the contrary, could not accept an unfinished state of affairs 
on the Eastern front. Ludendorff and Hindenburg supported taking immediate 
and resolute military actions, fearing that the Bolsheviks would soon gain control 
over Ukraine and deprive Germany of much-needed grain. Eventually, tensions 
between the military circles and the Foreign Ministry diplomats resulted in an 
inconsistent compromise as a solution, where the German Empire opted for a 
military advance, yet gave up the idea of an offensive against Petrograd, taking 
into account some of Kühlmanns reservations. As the peace treaty was not signed, 


Germany commenced military action against Soviet Russia on February 18, 1918, 
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easily advancing further east." The Bolshevik government declared its readiness 
to sign the peace treaty on German terms in an urgent wireless message. As the 
German military command refused to recognize it as an official document, a few 
more days passed before the talks could be resumed.!* The negotiations ended 
with the signing of the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty on March 3, 1918, entirely on 
German-dictated terms. As Borislav Chernev argued recently, from a perspective 
of decolonization, the Brest-Litovsk treaty officially marked the collapse and 
transformation of imperial Russia.” 

The issue of national self-determination dominated the Brest-Litovsk peace 
talks, but in a rather unconventional way, as the representatives of the Central 
Powers and Soviet Russia constantly referred to it, yet hardly took into account 
the actual concerns of the nations in the contested regions, withholding from 
them the right to negotiate peace solutions. The peace negotiations between 
Soviet Russia and imperial Germany represented a mockery of the idealistic 
Fourteen Points peace program?" of the American President Woodrow Wilson, 
made public on January 8, 1918, right before the second phase of the negotiations 
in Brest commenced. 

The participation of the Ukrainian delegation, which was able to secure a 
separate peace treaty with the Central Powers, was the only exception. This special 
treatment of Ukraine is primarily explained by the pragmatic German interest in 
its vast economic resources, increasingly important for the war-exhausted Central 
Powers. Another reason was the opportunity to use Ukraine as political leverage 
against both Poland and Soviet Russia, including it as a link in the belt of pro- 
German semi-states, designed to increase the security of the German Empire.’*! By 
contrast, the Belarusian issue remained marginal, as it could not offer the Central 
Powers anything useful in terms of strategic resources. Eventually, the failed 
Soviet strategy to stall the Brest-Litovsk negotiations along with the ongoing 
demobilization of the Russian army made it easy for the German army to advance 
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east and occupy almost all of the Belarusian territories by March 3, 1918. For 
a while, it seemed that the German Empire had become the undisputed ruler of 
East-Central Europe. 


Conclusion 


On the eve of the First World War, a new form of a regional identity emerged 
in the lands of the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Loosely based on the 
patriotic feelings and loyalty towards the old multinational polity of the Grand 
Duchy, krajovasc’ represented a broad and inclusive concept. Due to its tolerant 
and democratic character, it became a popular trend in the pre-war years. 
Krajovasc' inspired the emergence of federative state-building solutions within the 
framework of projects designed to revive the Grand Duchy as an equal union ofall 
nations in the lands of historic Lithuania, including Lithuanian Poles, Belarusians, 
Lithuanians, and eventually Jews and other minorities. Yet, its fortunes changed 
drastically throughout the course of the war, due to the growing intensity of Polish 
and Lithuanian “national egoisms” in the region. 

The Belarusian national movement stood aside in this respect. Remaining the 
last faithful supporter of krajovasc’-based political thinking, it actively participated 
in the various attempts at political cooperation among the Ober Ost nationalities. 
Yet, while Belarusian activists sought support amongst their neighbors, the Grand 
Duchy Confederation projects were in rapid decline by 1916. The failure of all 
these initiatives demonstrated the limits of krajovasc’, as it entered an uneven 
competition with the radicalizing and growing national sentiments in the region. 
In particular, the rise of Polish national aspirations during the First World 
War soon prompted the Lithuanian Poles to abandon krajovasc’ in favor of an 
independent Poland. Consequently, Polish-centered visions of federalism replaced 
krajovasc’-based approaches to state-building in the region. The essential difference 
of the Polish version entailed the primacy of the independent Polish state to lead 
all union-building initiatives on the lands of the former Grand Duchy, departing 
from the notion of the equal roles of nationalities. This approach dominated 
Polish policies in the region up until 1921. Lithuanians were the next in line to 
develop their own form of “national egoism.” They abandoned the projects ofa 
joint state with Belarusians as soon as the German authorities indicated their plans 
to use the Military Administration of Lithuania as a basis for the creation of a loyal 
German-dependent Lithuanian semi-state. This prospect caused a crisis in all joint 


Belarusian-Lithuanian political initiatives. 
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Belarusians continued to emphasize federative solutions, yet their demands 
gradually radicalized too, especially when they started claiming rights to the city 
of Vil'nia as their future capital, and adopted the idea of the indivisibility of all 
Belarusian territories, thus advocating their eventual reunification with eastern 
Belarus. This approach contradicted the vision of the Lithuanians, who rejected 
the broad notion of a Belarusian-Lithuanian state, instead aspiring to create their 
own nation-state. It was to encompass only the ethnically Lithuanian territories, 
but with the important addition of the Vil'nia and Hrodna regions, where the 
Belarusian population comprised a majority. In this way, the Lithuanians wanted 
to secure the core regions of the former Grand Duchy and make sure that the 
ethnic Lithuanians would not be outnumbered by the Belarusians in the future 
state. Finally, the Lithuanian national movement also chose to claim to be the sole 
heir of the old multinational Grand Duchy, which contradicted the convictions of 
Belarusian national activists about the centrality of the Belarusian component in 
the latter legacy. 

Based on the progressive principles of civic nationalism, krajovasc’ essentially 
placed Belarusian nation-building in the background during the initial period of 
the German occupation. The attractiveness of federative solutions in the Belarusian 
case is explained by two main factors. Firstly, it could buy time to complete the 
phase of active national agitation and the promotion of the Belarusian national 
idea among wider circles of the population. Secondly, sustainable post-war 
development and security were tied to the economic potential and resources that 
were easier to attain through a federative state. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
the Belarusian elites, both in Ober Ost and in eastern Belarus, preferred this type 
of state organization. Only in the final year of the war did Belarusian political 
thought in Ober Ost gradually evolve from federalist concepts towards accepting 
the need of their own statehood formed on an ethnic basis and uniting all of the 
Belarusian territories divided by the front line. 

Eventually, external political factors delivered a decisive blow to all federation 
projects in the region. As the possibility of the conclusion of a separate peace 
with Russia waned by early 1917, German foreign policy abandoned its divide et 
impera nationalities policy in Ober Ost, opting to expand its spheres of influence. 
The annexation drive was disguised by the popular principle of national self- 
determination, which was misused by the Germans with the primary aims of 
weakening Russia and counteracting Polish ambitions in the region. Resource 
deficits motivated the German authorities towards further experiments with 


nationalism, causing a gradual shift of priorities in East-Central Europe. By late 
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1917, the German imperial government started expressing interest in Ukraine, 
which had more to offer in terms of strategic resources and pressures on Russia than 
the Belarusian region. The signing of the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty on March 3, 
1918, resulted in the expansion of German dominance in Eastern Europe. Almost 
all Belarusian territories were now under German occupation, yet the new power 


refrained from guaranteeing their territorial indivisibility in the future. 


Chapter 4 


The Political Organization of the Belarusian 
Movement in the Non-Occupied 
Territories in 1917 


The liberalization of political life in the wake of the February Revolution facilitated 
the rise of national movements in the former Russian Empire. At the same time, 
the Provisional Government neglected the issue of nationalism in the peripheries 
in favor of rallying the population around the war cause and maintaining order. 
Autonomy was recognized only for Finland and Poland, while the modest 
demands of other nations were ignored or postponed until the convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly. The Provisional Government underestimated the 
growing power of nationalism and failed to maintain a clearly defined position 
on the national issue, radicalizing national movements, especially in a situation of 
wartime deprivations and the diminishing authority of the central power in the 
peripheries.’ National elites were confronted with a variety of tasks in the attempts 
to consolidate and strengthen their national movements. Since all repressive 
restrictions imposed by the tsarist authorities with the start of the First World War 
were lifted after the February Revolution, territories to the east of the front line 
experienced an “explosion” of political activities.” 

The unexpected liberalization caught Belarusian national activists by surprise. 
During the war they were scattered across Russia and the unoccupied Belarusian 
provinces, where political activities were severely restricted and could only 
act through refugee committees or war relief societies, which were allowed to 
function as philanthropic organizations. After the revolution, Belarusian patriots 
faced two chief sets of obstacles. Firstly, legacies of the imperial Russification 
policies of the second half of the nineteenth century exercised a decisive influence 
on the promotion of a separate Belarusian national project, portraying it as an 
unattractive choice. Secondly, activists lacked a strong and structured previously 


existing organization, which often prevented them from reaching agreements or 
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taking decisive actions required during a revolution. A high degree of idealism 
also did not allow them to correctly evaluate their influence and their position in 
relation to other competing political forces, in particular, the socialists. The latter 
were able to gain the sympathies of the peasants, who were primarily concerned 
with social rather than national issues. 

In the first months following the February Revolution, Belarusian national 
activists managed to reorganize their forces on territories not occupied by Germany 
(Minsk, Mahilioü, Viciebsk, and parts of Vilnia provinces). This chapter analyzes 
the challenges they faced in their interaction with other political actors with 
particular attention to the evolution of thinking in national terms and reactions 
to the revolutionary changes. It follows the course of Belarusian national politics 
throughout 1917, which eventually led to the convocation of the First All- 
Belarusian Congress in December 1917. 


Legacies of the Nineteenth-Century Russification Policy 


In order to understand the challenges that the Belarusian national project faced 
in this period, some background information on Russian imperial legacies is 
essential, in particular, on the Russification policy, which in the Belarusian case 
clearly pursued assimilation goals. In the eyes of the tsarist officials, all Eastern 
Slavic people were essentially Russian. Russian imperial authorities wanted to 
proceed with assimilation for those ethnic groups that they believed could be 
assimilated. The Russian Empire did not perceive Belarusians and Ukrainians 
as separate nationalities, and in line with this logic they had to be merged into 
the Great Russian nation? This view crucially influenced all imperial policies in 
the Belarusian provinces, which were designed in the first place to "bring back" 
Belarusians to the allegedly closely knit East Slavic family by way of eradicating all 
influences considered to be Polish or perceived as such. 

Imperial Russian policies towards different ethnic groups varied, depending 
on pragmatic reasons. While de-Polonization measures were vigorously pursued 
in the North-Western* provinces, this was not the case for the Polish provinces, 
since Russian authorities did not think that they could realistically assimilate 
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all Poles. Therefore, with regard to the Poles from the Kingdom of Poland, only 
segregation measures were implemented.’ In contrast, Belarusian territories, along 
with the Lithuanian lands, were seen as the place of an essential confrontation of 
Russian and Polish interests. Since the Russian imperial administration considered 
Belarusian territories to be inherently Russian, it attempted to purify them of their 
Polish component, particularly by emphasizing the de-Polonization aspect of the 
new policy for the North-Western provinces in reaction to the uprising of 1863- 
1864. The principal measures concerned administration, the judicial system, 
and education, where they were most consistently implemented. Restrictions on 
occupying official positions for persons of Polish descent resulted in the removal 
of those officials who by the nature of their duties were in constant contact with 
the peasant population.‘ They were replaced with a Russian bureaucracy and the 
Orthodox clergy which became the main tools of the new Russian policies in the 
region. Moreover, officials of Russian origin could count on additional income 
and benefits if they agreed to assume posts in the North-Western provinces.’ 
De-Polonization also included the gradual elimination of Polish landowner- 
ship in the region,* along with an increase in discrimination against Catholics, thus 
gradually introducing the concept of equating religious affiliation with nationality.’ 
However, in order to determine the nationalities of its subjects in the North-Western 
provinces, the Russian imperial government used a mixture of criteria. Religion asa 
factor of national identification was suggested by the statistician R. Erkert, who also 
admitted the importance of self-identification."? In contrast, Pavel Bobrovskii, who 
did some research on Hrodna province, considered linguistic and cultural aspects 
to be the decisive determinants, while self-identifications did not matter much. 
As both Erkert and Bobrovskii were recognized as experts by the Russian officials, 
both their criteria sets were used interchangeably, depending on the desired result. 
Religion as a national marker was used in designing measures against the nobility, 
whose Catholicism was interpreted as a sign of their Polishness, yet at the same time 


T 


the Belarusian Catholic peasantry was described to be “Belorussian” ™ and therefore 


potentially subject to assimilation. 
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The intention of the Russian Empire to assimilate Belarusians faced one 
obstacle: in order to assimilate an entire ethnic group, it first had to be recognized 
as such. The Russian ethnographic discovery of Belarus after 1863 was a part of this 
attempt, primarily designed to prove the existence of unbreakable ties between all 
East Slavic peoples, allegedly united by a common history, religion, and blood. 
Eventually, these efforts led to the emergence of the ideology of West-Russism."? 
Belarusian identification was to remain strictly regional, subordinated to the 
larger All-Russian project.? Nevertheless, even this orchestrated recognition of 
national identity in a colonial context contributed to the development of modern 
Belarusian nationalism, as it allowed people to “imagine” Belarus in a completely 
new way." 

By the early twentieth century, West-Russism had taken firm hold in the 
eastern Belarusian regions, often serving as an encouragement and an excuse for 
radical rightists, whose behavior caused the indignation of the local intelligent- 
sia.” After the February Revolution, West-Russism was notable for presenting 
itself under the guise of Belarusian organizations, as was the case in 1917 with the 
Belarusian National Union in Viciebsk or the Homiel’-based Union of Belarusian 
Democracy. These organizations belonged to the right-wing, conservative current 
within West-Russism, denying a separate Belarusian nation. However, over time 
West-Russism also proved to be capable of evolving. In particular, its second 
current was more socialistic in character. It displayed less chauvinism, admitted 
the existence of ethnic and cultural characteristics specific to Belarusians, and 
eventually supported the creation of a separate administrative unit for all ethnically 
Belarusian territories. Although it was not yet a demand for autonomy, this 
approach nevertheless foresaw a certain degree of economic self-sufficiency and 
self-administration.!é A typical representative of this current was the Belarusian 
Oblast’ Committee, formed by Belarusians within the Executive Committee of 
the All-Russian Soviet of the Peasants’ Deputies after the October Revolution. 
Along with the Great Belarusian Rada, it was among the organizers of the All- 
Belarusian Congress in December 1917." 
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Russian imperial authorities interpreted Belarusian language as merely another 
manifestation of Polish influences. This perception resulted in restrictive linguistic 
policies in the nineteenth century which coincided with the development of the 
modern literary Belarusian language. The first publications in Belarusian appeared 
in the 1840s and 1850s and used the Latin alphabet, since their authors usually 
belonged to the local Catholic nobility. Vincent Dunin-Marcinkievié, who wrote 
plays in Belarusian and translated Adam Mickiewicz’s Pan Tadeusz into Belarusian 
in 1859, noted that the use of the Latin alphabet made more sense, since there 
were more literate peasants who could read the Latin alphabet than those who 
were able to read Cyrillic.'? This was a valid observation, as literacy rates among 
the Catholics were almost three times higher by the end of the nineteenth century 
than among the Orthodox.” 

However, Russian imperial authorities decided to ban the use of the Latin 
alphabet both for Belarusian and Ukrainian printed works in 1859, alarmed by the 
spread of Ukrainian language publications.” The prohibition of publications in 
Belarusian was enforced after the January Uprising in 1863, stalling early attempts 
to develop a modern form of the Belarusian language in the nineteenth century. 
Overall, between 1863 and 1900, only nine Belarusian books were published in 
the Russian Empire, amounting to some 160 small format pages of content of 
moralizing stories or folk tales.?' The content of these publications predetermined 
the image of the Belarusian language as a peasant vernacular. The weak resilience 
of the language, which only started to develop its modern literary form in the 
nineteenth century, contributed to its marginalization. In lieu of a unified linguistic 
norm, people often used a variety of different dialects, especially in the borderland 
areas. Moreover, its linguistic closeness to other Slavic languages— Russian, Polish, 
and Ukrainian— prevented the perception of Belarusian as a unique language.” 
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In the early twentieth century, the tsarist bureaucracy maintained its deni- 
gration of the Belarusian language, deeply convinced of its inferiority and 
describing it as a "dialect"? At the turn of the century, the language continued 
to be used primarily by rural populations, who constituted the majority of ethnic 
Belarusians. Official reports rarely even mentioned them by their nationality, 
referring to them only as “peasants.” Social mobility was connected to learning 
either Russian or Polish, which were considered to be markers of belonging to the 
elites. Since the use of Belarusian signaled the existence of class differences, the 
majority of the population did not hesitate to abandon it even without extensive 
outside pressures.? For instance, the newspaper Bielarus complained in 1914 that 
the majority of the young people who left for the towns in search of education 
immediately turned away from their native language. The newspaper linked this 
phenomenon to an insufficient understanding of the national cause and relations 
between the Belarusian-speaking peasantry and the Russian- or Polish-speaking 
elites, who enjoyed the respectability of a higher social class.” Consequently, 
peasants associated assimilation to another culture, be it Polish or Russian, with 
social advancement rather than with a conscious national choice. 

Belarusian national identification in the nineteenth century failed to turn 
into an attractive option, as the constructed image of a Belarusian at that time was 
closely linked to the peasant world. The Belarusian idea thus failed to incorporate 
higher social circles, as, for instance, in the literature of that period only peasants 
spoke Belarusian, in contrast to the landowners, who were mostly presented as 
Polish-speaking. This focus on the peasant aspects of national identity eventually 
failed to create an inclusive community attractive for all social circles, and 
especially for the most active ones with high hopes of social mobility." In this 
context, educated people, who opted for Belarusian national identification, 
grew more aware of social differences? and by 1917 this had resulted in clearly 
articulated socialist backgrounds for the majority of Belarusian national activists. 

Integrating Belarusian language into the national project and increasing its 


symbolic value proved to be a difficult task for activists themselves as well. Often, 
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they tried to construct a positive image of the language by linking it to more 
distant historical traditions.” Practical challenges that activists encountered 
in expanding the use of Belarusian language in the public sphere are also evident 
from the documents of the Mahiliot Belarusian National Committee from 
1917. Its protocols reveal that most of its members had Russified backgrounds 
and despite their sincere efforts, they had trouble communicating in Belarusian. 
Yet, at the same time, these documents reveal their determination to change the 
situation: while written almost exclusively in Russian, they also have a tendency to 
gradually introduce more Belarusian expressions throughout 1917, while at times 
still adhering to the Russian orthography.” 

Fortunately for the Belarusian national movement, a consistent and full imple- 
mentation of the assimilation program of Belarusians was limited by a shortage of 
funding in the Russian Empire.*! Overall, even on the eve of the First World War, 
the Russian Empire still conceived Russification policies to be an integral part of 
de-Polonization measures, seeing Belarusians as passive subjects. Russian officials 
did not even think of the possibility that they might come up with their own 
national idea. In rare cases when they mentioned it, they invariably connected it 


to “Polish intrigues.” 


The February Revolution and Revival of Political Life 


The February Revolution in the Belarusian provinces followed the general pattern 
that was typical in most of the Russian provinces. It can be summarized in three 
main stages, which in essence followed the course of the revolution in Petrograd, 
with the only exception being that mass street demonstrations usually took place 
after the establishment of the new governing authorities. First, the liberal forces of 
society, most often members of zemstvos or public organizations, formed a public 
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committee, followed by the establishment of local soviets of workers, soldiers’, or 
peasants’ deputies by the Socialist-Revolutionary and Social Democratic forces. 
These two institutions usually worked in contact with each other. The final 
stage included public demonstrations in support of the revolutionary gains.? 
Patriotism, equality, fairness, justice, and dedication to the revolution became 
common slogans in early 1917.*4 The news about the revolution in Petrograd 
reached the Belarusian provinces quickly. The Minsk Committee of Public Safety 
and the Minsk Soviet were created already in early March 1917. Their support 
of the Provisional Government depended on the implementation of promised 
democratic reforms. The executive committee of the Minsk Soviet was chaired by 
the social democrat Boris Pozern.? One of the distinctive features of all Belarusian 
soviets was that they were predominantly created by the soldiers." 

Revolutionary changes and the liberalization of society affected party 
activities as well. The overall number of political parties active on Belarusian 
territories between March and November 1917 reached twenty-six. Their political 
programs ranged from conservative to revolutionary-democratic. Fourteen parties 
were of Belarusian origin, while the rest represented Jewish and All-Russian 
parties. Most notable among the All-Russian parties active in eastern Belarus 
were the Constitutional Democrats (Kadets), also known as the Party of People’s 
Freedom, the Socialist Revolutionaries, and the Social Democrats (Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks).*” Despite their ideological differences, their positions in regard to 
national politics and the right to self-determination of nations were similar. As 
Stanislaü Rudovié demonstrated, both the governing circles and an overwhelming 
majority of the All-Russian political parties, including conservatives, liberals, 
and all varieties of socialists, were united by their disregard of national demands 
and their firm intentions to maintain the territorial integrity of Russia.’ They 
could not abandon the idea of a Great Russian state, despite this contradicting 
the common revolutionary democratic slogans. Often this attitude was concealed 
under the notion of postponing the solution to the national question until the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly. 
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The Party of People’s Freedom (Kadets), which dominated the Provisional 
Government in early 1917, clearly prioritized the preservation of the Russian state, 
strongly opposing secession and the creation of any sovereign and independent 
units.” In practice, this thinking in terms of “Russia, one and indivisible” meant 
that they gradually lost the confidence of national minorities, as the latter’s 
demands for autonomy rights grew. Throughout 1917, the Kadets displayed some 
flexibility as the new coalition government in July 1917 declared its readiness to 
accept solutions entailing autonomy. According to the statement of the Kadet 
party representative Samoilo during the Congress of Belarusian organizations in 
July 1917, the project of Belarusian autonomy could potentially be discussed by 
the Constituent Assembly. The news was met with such enthusiasm that Samoilo 
specifically had to warn the Congress to be more cautious and to consider the 
interests of Russia first and foremost. Obviously, the government’s reluctant 
approach to autonomy contrasted with the priority of this issue for the nations of 
the former Russian Empire. 

Other political parties used the national question to their own advantage. 
For instance, the Bolsheviks recognized the right of nations to self-determination, 
distinguishing between regressive and progressive nationalism. In Lenin’s view, the 
nationalism of repressed minorities had to be separated from the nationalism of 
oppressor nations. Therefore, granting the former the right to self-determination 
was intended to eliminate the mistrust of the working classes and ensure that small 
nations would not in fact seek secession, as oppression would vanish.“ Thus, class 
interests remained a dogmatic priority, while the right to secession was open to 
wide interpretations, suitable for the Bolsheviks. They recognized the practical 
use of nationalist movements in the short-term, which allowed them to increase 
the numbers of their supporters. In reality, the Bolsheviks were convinced that 
nationalism would be soon rendered obsolete by the advance of socialism.” 
Generally, all Social Democrats leaned towards the centralist concept of a state. 
The Mensheviks supported the Austro-Marxist vision of extra-territorial national 
autonomy, developed by Otto Bauer and Karl Renner. It recognized the existence 
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of national differences and suggested accommodating them within a strong 
centralized state, which was obliged to guarantee cultural and linguistic rights to 
the national minorities. 

Austro-Marxism in essence advocated that the administrative division of 
the state should not necessarily coincide with its national division; however, 
nationalities were allowed to determine cultural policies through special elected 
bodies comprised of the members of the respective national groups. Since 1901, 
this approach was also incorporated into the political program of the Bund 
(General Jewish Workers’ Union in Lithuania, Poland, and Russia), which was 
active in Belarusian territories. Since the Belarusian provinces were located within 
the borders of the Pale of Settlement, a significant segment of its urban population 
was Jewish.“ In the early twentieth century, Minsk became one of the main 
centers of Jewish socialism. The Bund and the Jewish Social Democratic Labor 
Party Poalei Zion enjoyed significant influence in the Minsk region and in the city, 
respectively. 

While Poalei Zion combined Zionism and Marxism, favoring national and 
political autonomy for the Jewish minority with the ideal of their own territory 
in Palestine, the Bund had a different position in 1917, supporting a cultural 
autonomy program for the Jewish minority. With regard to the Belarusian 
situation, the Bund also supported Belarusian cultural autonomy within Russia. 
Jewish national awakening followed the same trends as the national movements of 
their neighbors in Eastern Europe. For instance, the attempts to elevate the role of 
Yiddish as the language of high culture in the Jewish community” faced similar 
obstacles as the efforts of Belarusian activists to promote the use of Belarusian. 
During the revolution, Jews showed understanding for the Belarusian demands, 
while Jewish and Belarusian socialists even formed a bloc during the municipal 


elections in the summer of 1917.“ However, there were also opponents, and the 
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majority of them supported the internationalist idea that nations were destined 
to become superfluous. Some Jews without party affiliations were also against the 
national self-determination of Belarus or Ukraine, because they feared further 
dispersion of the Jewish nation, as it was already divided between different 


nations.” 


Belarusian National Parties and Organizations 


Changes in the political situation in 1917 influenced the status of Vil’nia and 
Minsk as centers of Belarusian national activities. By early 1917, the Belarusian 
national movement had developed in parallel form, but not with equal intensity, 
in both cities. The First World War and German occupation gradually changed 
the status of Vil'nia as the leading center of Belarusian activism. Although it 
became more prominent in cultural and educational matters due to the nature of 
the occupation regime, which allowed more freedoms in these spheres, political 
activities remained restricted by the German authorities. In these circumstances, 
Minsk gradually assumed the role of a political center during 1917.” 

In 1917, Belarusian philanthropic organizations entered the political scene in 
a new capacity. After the February Revolution, the Minsk section of the Belarusian 
Committee for the Aid of War Victims declared itself a National Committee 
and became involved in political activities. Initially, there was a possibility for its 
potential cooperation with the Minsk Soviet of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies; 
however, this failed almost immediately?! At that moment, most socialists 
considered the national question to be an anachronistic remnant of the past and 
therefore showed no sympathy for Belarusian national ambitions, represented by 
the National Committee. 

One of the most influential Belarusian political parties—the Belarusian 
Socialist Hramada (BSH)—was revived in March 1917 after nearly a decade of non- 
existence. In an official declaration announcing the resumption of its legal activities 
on March 25, 1917, its representatives expressed their support of the Provisional 
Government and an intention to continue the war, which was interpreted as a just 


war of revolutionary Russia against German militarism, aiming to protect freedom 
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and fighting for peace without annexations and indemnities. The BSH prioritized 
preparations for the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, with an emphasis 
on federal republican forms of governance and Belarusian autonomy. It also called 
for social justice, an eight-hour working day, the equality of all citizens, equal 
political, economic and civic rights for all nationalities, the nationalization of the 
school system, and the development of national culture and self-government. The 
land question was to be solved by turning over all land to those who worked it 
without the use of hired labor. At the same time, the BSH warned the peasantry 
against unorganized actions, condemning voluntary land seizures.” 

The BSH stressed the right of the Belarusian people to develop their national 
consciousness and to form a separate unit in the Russian democratic state. The 
latter was understood as a voluntary union of separate nations. This structure was 
interpreted as an essential feature for the strength and stability of the state. The BSH 
activists noted that dangers came from two directions. First, the counteractions 
of local Polish nationalists, landowners, and clergy had to be taken into account. 
Second, the identified group of political adversaries included Russian “Black- 
Hundreds” and their local collaborators, who were ready to treat the Belarusian 
national project as a threat to Russian unity through alleged German intrigues.” 

Within a short time, BSH organizations were established in Petrograd, 
Moscow, Minsk, Saratov, Viciebsk, Babrujsk, and in various cities across Siberia 
and Ukraine. According to the party activist Zmicier Zylunovié, by the end of 
April the party had about 1,000 supporters in Petrograd alone.™ In the spring 
of 1917, the BSH numbered up to 5,000 members and published the party 
newspaper Hramada between April and June 1917. The second party congress of 
the BSH in the summer of 1917 showed more tendencies towards radicalization, 
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which is attributed to the place where the congress took place (Petrograd) and 
the social composition of its participants, many of whom had refugee, military, or 
worker backgrounds.” The shift of the party to more leftist positions helped it to 
recruit more supporters, but at the same time it lost the sympathies of the political 
center and the right.” At this time, the BSH was also reluctant to support the idea 
of creating a national army and did not approve of Belarusians joining Polish or 
Lithuanian regiments.” 

The Belarusian People’s Party of Socialists (Bielaruskaja Narodnaja Partyja 
Sacyjalistati, BNPS) was more moderate in comparison to the BSH. It was organ- 
ized in May 1917, and among its members were Viktar Cavusait, Paviel Aliaksiuk, 
General Kandratovic, and Raman Skirmunt. The People’s Socialists declared 
that their main goal was to promote national culture and to develop the national 
question, based on the interests of working people.** The party supported 
Belarusian territorial and national autonomy within a Russian federative democ- 
ratic republic with its own legislative organ— Bielaruskaja Krajovaja Rada. 
The land question received a lot of attention in the BNPS program, according 
to which all land had to become public property. A national land fund was to 
be formed from church, state, and partly from landowners' possessions, while 
uncontrolled land seizures were not encouraged. A more comprehensive solution 
to the agrarian question was postponed until the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly.” 

Not all parties with Belarusian roots can be automatically regarded as sup- 
porters of the Belarusian national project. Often their only connection to the 
latter were the words “Belarusian” and “national” in the organization’s name, 
creating confusion and often discrediting the Belarusian movement, as in the 
case of the notorious Belarusian National Union from Viciebsk, established in 
early May 1917 by conservative bureaucrats, Orthodox clergy, and government 
officials, who were on the far right even in the time of the Russian Empire. They 
covertly opposed democratization and were known for expressing chauvinist and 
anti-Semitic views in public, despite their reluctant recognition of the Provisional 


Government. The political program of the National Union did not differ much 
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from programs of other organizations: it declared the goal to unite all Belarusians 
of Viciebsk province, aiming to support democratic reforms and to create a separate 
economic administrative unit on Belarusian territories.” In reality, the actions 
of the National Union revealed other allegiances. During a gathering of public 
organizations in Viciebsk on June 25 and 26, 1917, it declared its unanimous 
support of resolutions from teachers’ and peasants’ congresses condemning the 
“separatist and chauvinistic desires of a small group of the Belarusian population.’® 
It should be noted that all “separatist desires” at that point in time were limited 
to the modest wishes of autonomy. According to the National Union, Belarusian 
territories were inseparable from the Russian state, and Russian was considered to 
be the native language of the population. While the existence of Belarusian culture 
was not denied completely, the Union from Viciebsk suggested that schools had 
to prioritize the study of the history of West Russian principalities,“ implying 
the alleged connections of all East Slavic tribes in the tradition of West-Russian 
ideology. During the Congress of the Belarusian Party and Public Organizations 
in July 1917, the delegates of the Viciebsk Belarusian National Union Zbitkoüski 
and Piatuchoü were the only ones who were against the decision to send a telegram 
of support to the Ukrainian Central Rada and even left the Congress in protest. 

While the pro-Russian Belarusian National Union established its structures, 
Belarusian national life in the city of Viciebsk suffered from a lack of activists, as the 
report of the representative of the Viciebsk section of the BSH, Mialeska, showed. 
Most activists were students, who could not form a serious opposition to the 
National Union, led by old *Black-Hundreds" with vast financial resources. The 
position of the Belarusian movement in Viciebsk province remained precarious 
throughout 1917. According to a report in the newspaper Vitebskoe Slovo, when 
local socialists decided to contribute to the interaction of various nationalities 
in Viciebsk and organized an evening of national songs, Belarusians were not 
represented there. The program featured performances of Polish, Lithuanian, 
Ukrainian, and Jewish groups and was very popular with the public. The author 
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of the report regretted that planned performances of Belarusian and Latvian 
groups did not take place,” implying that these nationalities did not have enough 
human resources. Viciebsk province remained heavily Russified, and the fact that 
in this situation the Belarusian National Union posed as a genuine Belarusian 
organization, following the radical right program at the same time, was especially 
dangerous for and detrimental to the national mobilization of Belarusians.“ 

Another example of a “blackhundred-spirited” organization was the Union of 
Belarusian Democracy in Homiel’, which was established by “Russifiers,’” mostly 
state officials, teachers, and bureaucrats, who were evacuated from Vil’nia at the 
start of the First World War. The Homiel’ Union of Belarusian Democracy was 
active between April and November 1917 and was chaired by P. Karankievié. It 
opposed appeals for the autonomy and nationalization of schooling in cooperation 
with reactionary organizations of peasants and teachers who were hostile to 
the Belarusian national movement. It is also noteworthy that the Union ran 
separately from the democratic bloc in the elections to the Homiel City Duma.” 
It demanded the full integration of Belarus with the rest of Russia and like the 
Belarusian National Union from Viciebsk, it also advocated for schooling in the 
Russian language, claiming that all Belarusians would understand it.” 

These circumstances indicate that the enormous task of promoting the idea of 
a modern Belarusian nation within a very limited time faced serious competition 
from other political forces which were active in eastern Belarus, especially in 
Viciebsk and Homiel, often creating confusion among the population. Another 
obstacle was the territorial dispersion of Belarusian activists: Belarusian parties 
and organizations were often operating from Russia, where a lot of refugees 
remained. This led to a lack of coordination between them on the one hand, and 
insufficient communication between them and the wider population on the other. 
In addition, All-Russian parties were ready to step in and to implement their own 
agenda on Belarusian territories. In particular, they developed their own vision 
of the future state structure, reflected in the idea of the creation of the Western 
oblast’ as a separate administrative unit, in contrast to the demands of Belarusian 


autonomy. Socialist Revolutionaries, Bolsheviks, Kadets, and the Bund supported 
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this idea, as they established their oblast’-level organizations, encompassing Belarus 
and the Western front. This concept also had its supporters among the delegates 
from the Belarusian provinces attending the peasants’ congresses in Russia and active 
in the Executive Committee of the All-Russian Soviet of the Peasants’ Deputies. 
After the October Revolution, these delegates formed the Belarusian Oblast’ 
Committee, uniting Belarusians with pro-Russian sentiments on positions of West- 
Russian ideology, known as oblastniki.” 

Finally, revolutionary events radicalized the entire society, which was reflected 
in local politics.” Often it complicated national work and had a negative impact 
on the basic functions of political institutions. According to an eyewitness account 
from an unoccupied part of Vil'nia province in 1917, the district zemstvo in that 
particular district was elected in a revolutionary mood, under the slogan *daloü 
i davaj?” which left no room for compromises. Even the impoverished village 
teachers were labeled as bourgeois counterrevolutionaries and had no chance to 
be elected. All attempts to establish order were “washed away by the waves of 
Soviets.”” Inefficiency and radicalism were gradually eliminated only by 1918, 
when some of the local landowners, rural teachers, former bureaucrats native to 


the area, and some of the elders were re-elected to a new zemstvo.”° 


The First Congress of Belarusian National Organizations 


The promotion of the Belarusian national idea was complicated by the influence 
of All-Russian political parties, which knew how to use social tensions to their own 
advantage, while national activists did not want to give up their idealistic faith 
in the revolutionary gains. This became evident as early as March 1917, during 
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one of the first large events in Belarusian national life—the First Congress of 
Belarusian National Organizations. It demonstrated contradictory approaches to 
the Belarusian question between the nationally oriented activists and the far more 
numerous followers of the All-Russian parties. The congress opened in Minsk 
on March 25, 1917, with the objectives of estimating the power of the Belarusian 
movement, establishing its main aims, determining the level of popular support, 
and finally “show|[ing] its face to the world.”” About 150 civilian and military 
representatives attended the congress. Most of them had already been involved 
in national work and felt that the moment was right to make significant progress. 
One of the delegates, Zmicier Zylunovié, described the general mood as excessively 
optimistic." 

Activists demonstrated enthusiasm for the national cause and had high 
expectations. However, there was no unity among the participants of the 
congress, which reflects general problems which plagued the Belarusian national 
movement in 1917— including intolerance and an unwillingness to regard 
Belarusians as a separate nation resulting from the predominance and influence 
of the All-Russian parties. In the unofficial conversations before the start of 
the Congress, some delegates had covertly expressed their skepticism about the 
Belarusian language and ridiculed the idea of the Belarusian nation. So-called 
"scientific" explanations of the inexpedience of the national Belarusian revival 
were expressed more openly.” This particular theme was not unique for this 
congress alone and it would dominate public discussions of the Belarusian 
national project throughout the revolutionary year. 

The congress opened as a solemn occasion: on the first day a presidium 
was elected and delegates started to deliver welcoming speeches, sharing reports 
from their respective localities." However, the day ended unexpectedly with 
a heated discussion, which was involuntarily started by a comment made by a 
certain Ivan Metlin, who had been elected to the presidium as a deputy chair. 
Zmicier Zylunovié recalled that at that time, Metlin used to serve as an aide to 
the Provisional Government's Provincial Commissar and sympathized with the 
views of the right wing of the SR party. Metlin’s exact words, which provoked the 


incident, were as follows: “it is not the right time to raise the national question. 
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We need to strengthen the freedom that we have gained by uniting in the matter 
of calling the Constituent Assembly. The Belarusian movement is not natural, 
because it lacks a firm foundation among the masses"?! 

This statement sparked a chain of fiery protests. Liavon Zajac pointed out that 
Russia would not be able to survive as a state if it refused autonomous rights to its 
peoples. Ivan Kraskoüski, representing Belarusians from Ukraine, fervently urged 
the congress not to follow people who were still afraid of “scary” words, such 
as free nation or federalism. Lawyer Viktar Cavusaü from Minsk also opposed 
Metlin, noting that Belarusians deserved the right to national self-awareness. 
Paviel Aliaksiuk remarked in a very emotional fashion that Metlin was a foreigner, 
a Great Russian, who was unable to understand the feelings of the Belarusians 
present at the congress. Metlin was forced to resign from his position of deputy 
chair and left, but his departure did not calm down the situation. Apparently, 
several of the delegates shared his feelings and tried to start a fight with Burbis 
from the BSH, while a certain P. Karatkievié demonstrated immature behavior by 
running around and deliberately making fun of Taraskievic's linguistic research 
and the Belarusian language. 

According to the memoirs of Zos’ka Vieras,™ the protocols of the congress 
described the incident in a rather “delicate” fashion, since Metlin had been 
deliberately rude and had referred to the Belarusian flag as a “rag.” There were 
even more responses from other delegates who were not in the presidium. One of 
them, an older peasant, knelt and kissed the flag in protest. Vieras said that this 
act impressed the audience more than all the discussions, providing an adequate 
response to the sweeping statements about the unpopularity and artificiality of 
the Belarusian movement.*° 

The congress demonstrated ambiguities in Belarusian society with regard to 
the national cause immediately after the overthrow of the monarchy. The chau- 
vinistic nature of Metlin’s remarks caused such an outrage amongst most of the 
congress participants because they associated this kind of rhetoric with the 
oppressive Russification policies of the tsarist state, but not yet with the policies 
of the socialist circles. The Belarusian delegates at the congress were under 
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the influence of the liberal achievements of the revolution and were guided by 
their beliefs in democratic ideals. They supported the idea of Belarusian autonomy 
within a federation with democratic Russia as a preferred form of governance, 
failing to realize that the political establishment of the new Russia would be 
unwilling to abandon the principle of a “one and indivisible” state. The congress 
also revealed mutual intolerance and excessively emotional reactions, which would 
remain characteristic for the political process throughout 1917, often hindering 
discussions, debates, and political decisions. 

In connection with the Metlin incident, the significance of the SR party on 
Belarusian territories has to be noted separately, since it had numerous supporters 
among the peasantry, government officials, and soldiers of the Western front. 
A distinctive feature of the SR organizations on Belarusian territories, which 
numbered up to 30,000 members in 1917, was their popularity with the officer 
corps and government officials. While this can be explained by their pragmatic 
behavior and career concerns, it also indicates that they leaned more towards the 
right-wing of the party and were more conservative in their actions than could 
normally be expected from the SR.*’ Therefore, the activities of the SR party in 
Belarus were not always fully in accordance with the main program of the party, as 
can be demonstrated by the national question. In particular, the SR organization 
of the Western front did not support the autonomy of Belarus and regarded the 
latter solely as a part of Russia, despite the party program, where a federation with 
territorial autonomy for Ukraine, Belarus, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Georgia, 
and others was seen as the most suitable form of government for Russia.*? 

The SR party managed to establish and maintain strong party structures in 
the rear of the Western front, where it had virtually no competitors: the positions 
of Belarusian nationalists were still marginal in rural areas, due to the weak 
positions of the Belarusian national cause among the peasants. The latter often 
had no permanent contacts outside their traditional communities; even the news 
of the revolution reached the villages later, often in the form of rumors only. For 
instance, a correspondent of Vol’naja Bielarus’ from the village of Karpilaüka in 
Vilejka district reported in August 1917 that despite the revolution, life in the 
village remained unchanged. Peasants showed interest in the land question, only 
insofar as it concerned their local interests. The village did not have any Belarusian 


activists or even a school, and showed no initiative to reopen the one that had 
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been used before the war. Subscriptions to newspapers or reading books were 
not popular either.? In this situation, the SR had a better chance of gaining the 
sympathies of the peasants, while the widespread network of SR organizations 
guaranteed that they could be effective too. This explains why peasant congresses 
on local levels and later the Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies were organized and 
dominated by the All-Russian socialist parties.” 

The popularity of the All-Russian parties can also be explained by the changes 
in the demographic situation of the Belarusian territories during the First World 
War, when significant numbers of ethnic Belarusians, who might have been 
more responsive to the nationalist cause, became refugees and were resettled.” 
In contrast to areas under German occupation, the eastern Belarusian provinces 
were overpopulated.” The influx of soldiers, refugees, workers, and administrative 
personnel to the cities further disrupted the ethnic composition of the population, 
which even initially did not favor the growth of Belarusian nationalism. 

According to the memoirs of Kanstancin Ezavitaü, the population of Minsk 
in 1917 consisted of local Jews who dominated in industries, trade, and the press, 
and numerous representatives of Russian military organizations as well as various 
offices of the All-Russian Union of Zemstvos and Towns. It was difficult to 
notice the Belarusian movement, especially if newcomers and strangers were not 
interested in local national life.” The first congress of the delegates of the Western 
front, which took place in Minsk in April 1917, confirms this, since it declared 
its support for the Provisional Government without even mentioning Belarus.” 


Furthermore, soldiers were known for their increased political activity throughout 
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1917, since they were among the main initiators of creating the soviets in Belarus, 
both on the fronts and in the cities. The majority of them supported the SR party.” 

The municipal elections in Mahilioü and Minsk in the summer of 1917 dem- 
onstrate to what degree political life on Belarusian territories was influenced by 
the military on the one hand, and All-Russian parties on the other. Belarusian 
life in Mahilioü cannot be described as particularly vibrant, but the Mahilioü 
Belarusian Committee was established on March 31, 1917, aiming to unite the 
Belarusian population of the Mahilioü province in support of the Provisional 
Governments efforts to reform Russia as a democratic republic. It also intended 
to defend Belarusian interests at the Constituent Assembly and to promote the 
economic and cultural development of Belarus.” Yet, even with these broadly 
defined aims, the Mahilioü Belarusian Committee experienced competition from 
the very first days of its existence, forced to confront a strong Kadet party and 
a number of All-Russian revolutionary parties. According to the memoirs of 
one of its members, Michail Kachanovi£, who later became the Committee's 
chair, it also had to conduct the municipal election campaign in a city full of 
military-related organizations and soldiers, whose presence influenced the results 
of local elections.? The Committee gained 2,082 votes out of 22,005 votes in the 
Mahilioü municipal election on August 13, 1917, winning six places out of sixty- 
four in the City Duma.’ While this could still count as a good result for a new 
political force, it also demonstrated the difficult conditions for the national 
mobilization of Belarusians in the city where the Supreme Headquarters of the 
Russian army (Stavka) had been located since 1915. 

Municipal elections in Minsk took place in similar settings. According to the 
newspaper Vol ’naja Bielarus’, Minsk was full of soldiers and refugees at that time; 
hence, among those elected to the City Duma were many non-local people who 
were expected to leave Minsk once the war was over.” Elections in Minsk also 
showed that socialists disregarded the national issue. The Minsk Soviet of Workers' 
and Peasants' Deputies was one of the most vocal supporters of the socialists, yet 
its electoral campaign did not mention the electoral list number twelve, under 


which the BSH (Belarusian Socialist Hramada) ran together with one Lithuanian, 
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two Ukrainian, and two Jewish socialist parties. The SR party won the majority 
of votes, gaining 67 seats out of 102 in the Minsk City Duma, while the BSH 
won only two seats (for Arkadz’ Smolič and Liavon Zajac). While here, too, it was 
regarded as a relatively good start for the Belarusian parties, which were making 
their entrance into politics, the regrettable behavior of the Minsk Soviet was 
noted separately. The latter was accused of contributing to the delusions of the 
city electorate about the actual political platform of the parties represented in the 
electoral list number twelve.’ 

In this context, the incident of Metlin’s speech at the Congress of Belarusian 
National Organizations in March 1917 can be viewed not as an exception, but 
rather as typical behavior of a government official and a representative of the SRs. 
It also demonstrated that the All-Russian parties did not intend to concede any 
autonomy to Belarusians in 1917. This was in line with the official position taken 
by the higher governing circles. When the Belarusian delegation visited Petrograd 
in early October 1917 in order to participate in the work of the Pre-Parliament 
of the Provisional Government, it joined the United Organization of National 
Minorities. When the latter demanded a place in the Pre-Parliament Presidium for 
its representatives, the only answer they received was that “it is not an ethnographic 
museum here."!! Furthermore, when the Organization of National Minorities 
expressed the wish to at least read its declarations, the Pre-Parliament Presidium 
offered them the opportunity to do so during the break, when no one was present 


to hear.! 


The Belarusian National Committee (March-July 1917) 


The Congress of Belarusian National Organizations established the Belarusian Na- 
tional Committee (Bielaruski Nacyjanal ny Kamitet, BNK), which consisted of 
eighteen delegates !° and was chaired by Raman Skirmunt. Paviel Aliaksiuk, Usie- 
valad Falski, Liavon Zajac, and Branislaü Taraskievié were elected as the presidium 
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members. The BNK announced that its aims were “to organize Belarus in contact 
with the Provisional Government,’ to prepare elections to the Bielaruskaja Krajovaja 
Rada," and to publicize elections to the Russian Constituent Assembly, based 
on the principle of a federal democratic republic. The BNK declared itself open to 
cooperation with representatives of the Orthodox and Catholic clergy as well as 
the delegates of peasant and other Belarusian national organizations." 

The BNK chair, Skirmunt,' was an experienced politician: a landowner and 
successful entrepreneur and native of the Pinsk area, he was elected to the First 
Duma from Minsk province in 1906, where he established a so-called “Territorial 
Circle? uniting the representatives of the Lithuanian and Belarusian provinces, 
who supported local patriotism, commonly known as krajovasc’.'” Skirmunt’s 
unusual choice in favor of the Belarusian movement (the majority of krajoticy 
switched to supporting the Polish national project) and his career choice of 
becoming a Belarusian politician date back to January 1917, when he started to 
serve as the head of the Minsk section of the Belarusian Committee for the Aid of 
War Victims. His active involvement in the Belarusian national cause continued 
after the February Revolution. Skirmunt was among the organizers of the Day 
of the Belarusian Badge on March 12, 1917. His speeches were noted for always 
being carefully prepared, in contrast to the empty slogans of his opponents, 
and oriented towards specifically promoting Belarusian interests." With such 
a background, Skirmunt appeared to have been a suitable candidate to lead the 
BNK. Contemporaries also emphasized that he possessed an established authority 
and had experience in Russian politics, which was regarded as an important asset 
for negotiations with the Provisional Government.'” 

It should be noted that not everyone supported the election of Raman 
Skirmunt as the BNK chair. In particular, Aliaksandr Cvikievié considered Skir- 
munt, as a landowner, to be unpopular among the peasant population and 
therefore easy to manipulate by the opponents of the Belarusian movement who 


represented the Belarusian national cause as an intrigue of Polish landowners. 
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Allegedly, Skirmunt was one of them, and conspired to separate Belarus from 
Russia with the subsequent goal of enslaving Belarusian peasants to the Polish 
landowners.'!° Cvikievié pointed out that despite the absurdity of such an 
interpretation, by connecting the autonomy of Belarus to the "landowners 
intrigue; it managed to dominate public opinion for a while and initially led 
to near disastrous consequences for national mobilization. The land ques- 
tion became an important argument in the competition for influence over the 
peasantry, which was in full swing by March 1917. At that time, the Bolshevik 
M. V. Frunze (also known as M. A. Mikhailov), who was in charge of the 
city militia, chaired the newly formed Minsk Province Peasant Committee. 
It attempted to organize the peasantry on provincial and district levels, in con- 
trast to the intentions of the national consolidation of the peasantry envisioned 
by the BNK.!!! 

The weaknesses of Belarusian activists became evident during peasant con- 
gresses, which were led by non-Belarusian forces under the slogan of the Bolshevik 
struggle for the land. These peasant congresses displayed irreconcilable hostility 
towards the Belarusian intelligentsia. Personal insults and even acts of violence 
against the representatives of Belarusian national elites were commonplace.!? The 
Bolshevik Mikhailov, who chaired the Peasant Congress of Minsk and Vilnia 
provinces on April 22, 1917, was known for his statements which explicitly 
associated the BNK with the “landowners’ intrigue” and accused the BSH of 
having these connections as well. This news even reached Belarusians in Russia's 
Kazan, who sent their unanimous protest, condemning the “Russificatory” 
nature of the resolutions passed by the Minsk Peasant Congress.! ^? 

The influence of pro-Bolshevik forces was a significant factor, and Belarusian 
national activists faced serious obstacles in competing with them for popular 
support, as demonstrated by a report from Sluck district published in Volnaja 
Belarus. It describes how a group of national activists observed the activities of 
the SRs, the Bolsheviks, and representatives of the Minsk Peasant Soviet in the 
countryside who directed their propaganda against the BNK and Skirmunt 
personally, followed by the denigration of the BSH and accusations of its bourgeois 


sympathies. This caused a lot of confusion in the villages. Asvencimski, the author 
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ofthe report, and his colleagues, who were meeting with peasants too, chose a very 
cautious course of action and did not even use the Belarusian language all the time, 
switching to Russian or to Polish, if they felt the need to facilitate communication. 
Eventually, they managed to gather an audience exceeding 500 people. According 
to Asvencimski, the activists had to provide detailed explanations of the plans of 
the Bolsheviks, and compare them with the program of the BSH, which previously 
had been presented to the peasants as a plan of the landowners. People did not 
react favorably to the Bolsheviks; however, the growth of sympathy towards the 
BNK was explained by the strong position that Belarusian activists held in this 
area since 1905, rather than its political program. This case also revealed that the 
BNK needed to be more active in establishing and maintaining connections to 
peasant communities. 

Skirmunt’s attempts to recruit other landowners like himself to the Belarusian 
cause also made it easier for his enemies to continue labeling BNK activities as a 
“landowners intrigue.” However, from a pragmatic perspective, his actions can 
be interpreted as a means of gaining broader social support for the Belarusian 
movement, and thus giving it greater stability. Initially, there were some favorable 
responses. Landowners from Barysaü district even expressed some understanding 


of and sympathies for the Belarusian movement.!? 


Princess Magdalena Radzivil 
is an example of a philanthropist and patron of Belarusian initiatives. She 
established Belarusian schools on her estates as early as the summer of 1917, 
when the question of Belarusian schooling was only discussed in theory, but had 
not yet been implemented anywhere in the eastern Belarusian areas.!'6 Princess 
Radzivil also provided financial support for Belarusian publishing initiatives both 
in St. Petersburg and Vil'nia before the start of the First World War, and helped 
Belarusian priests by supporting the activities of the Belarusian Society at the 
Petrograd Roman Catholic Theological Academy.'" She also showed an interest 
in the idea ofa revival of the Uniate Church, recognizing its potential to represent 
the “popular faith" of the Belarusians.'? 
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In addition to her cultural activities, Magdalena Radzivil attended the regular 
session of che BNK from May 13 to 15, 1917, along with the Minsk politician 
Edvard Vajnilovié and Prince Drucka-Liubecki. However, aside from this, there 
is no further evidence of her active involvement in political matters.!? There 
were only indirect indications that landowners and the nobility could potentially 
embrace new Belarusian identities. Yet, the undisguised radicalism of other BNK 
members with socialist backgrounds had scared them away. Eventually, only 
Raman Skirmunt continued his involvement in Belarusian politics, while Princess 
Radzivil provided some financial support.!”° 

Given the dominant position of the socialists in the Belarusian national milieu, 
Skirmunt’s more balanced and realistic approach did not result in any political 
gains. The hopes of using his political skills and experience in the negotiations with 
the Provisional Government were not realized"?! and contributed to his political 
demise. Also, Skirmunt did not have enough time, since the BNK turned out to 
be a short-lived initiative. It was replaced by the socialist-dominated Central Rada 
of Belarusian Organizations in July 1917 following the Congress of the delegates 
of the Belarusian party and public organizations. Among other issues, it revealed 
rather modest BNK achievements. According to the report of the BNK member 
Usievalad Falski, the organization was forced to operate under “incredibly 
difficult” political and financial circumstances. It still managed to keep track of 
existing and new Belarusian organizations and to hold a fundraiser for national 
needs. Paviel Aliaksiuk, another BNK member, remarked that its achievements 
were meagre due to the lack of human resources. Another reason mentioned was 
that national self-awareness started to manifest itself only when people were away 
from their homes in foreign lands and tried to find a community there.” 

Other political objectives of the BNK included establishing contacts with 
the Provisional Government. However, the achievements of the delegation visit 
to Petrograd were not very promising. The Ministry of the Interior immediately 
inquired as to which real political force the delegation represented. Aliaksiuk's 
statement about the great moral authority supporting Belarusians sounded neither 


convincing nor impressive." Belarusian national activists were unable to prove 
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in these first crucial months after the February Revolution that they should be 
regarded as a consolidated and powerful force to be reckoned with. Claims of 
moral authority clearly could not be as convincing as practical demonstrations 
of activities directed towards gaining political autonomy. Unfortunately, the 
Belarusian movement had still not realized this in 1917 and failed to make a 
corresponding statement to the Provisional Government. This is especially evident 
from the contrasting examples of Belarusian neighbors to the west and to the south. 
The cases involving the Lithuanians and the Ukrainians, presented below, show 
potential courses of action, which were available under the circumstances of 1917. 

Most of the Lithuanian territories were still under German occupation in 1917, 
and a significant number of Lithuanians were scattered across Russia as refugees. 
Their sense of national belonging became stronger, as their refugee experiences 
set them apart from Russians. This was reinforced by significant differences in 
language and religion. In this situation it was easier for the Lithuanian national 
activists to set up national refugee relief organizations." These efforts resulted 
in more coordinated actions throughout 1917, when all leading Lithuanian 
parties and organizations came together in Petrograd in March and established 
the Lithuanian National Council in Russia which issued a call for political 
autonomy.’ On May 27, 1917, it called a Lithuanian Sejm, which gathered about 
330 representatives of various parties in Petrograd. Delegates were elected from all 
Lithuanian communities across Russia. Similarly to the Belarusian case, unity was 
also hard to achieve, as the tensions between the left and right were so intense that 
the Sejm was in danger of falling apart. The main debates here revolved around 
the question of autonomy versus independence, which led to sharp divisions. 
However, even in a situation of intense confrontation between the different 
political forces, the final resolution of the Sejm called for independence.’ 
The Provisional Government interpreted all of these actions as separatist, and 
recognized them as a threat, because it anticipated the internationalization of the 
Lithuanian question, similarly to the Polish case. The Russian Foreign Ministry 
warned about the dangers of the expanded territorial ambitions of Lithuanians 
and strongly resented the fact that the Lithuanian Constituent Assembly was 
preferred by Lithuanians to the Russian Constituent Assembly.'”” 
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Ukrainian demands after the February Revolution echoed the Belarusian 
ones and were also initially limited to an appeal for autonomy in a democratic 
federal Russian state. Another common feature was the rapid revival of party 
activities and their drift to the left during 1917. However, the Ukrainian national 
movement was at a more advanced stage, compared to its Belarusian counterpart. 
First, it was more organized and possessed different dynamics, relying on solid 
popular support. Ukrainian identity was already rooted in the consciousness of 
a significant number of people, as the example of the massive demonstration in 
support of autonomy in April 1917 in Kyiv indicated. Nevertheless, the national 
cause also had more success in combination with social and land issues.!”* Political 
actions were more resolute in comparison with the vacillating activities of the 
BNK. The latter’s Ukrainian equivalent in early 1917 was the Central Rada, which 
consisted of more than 600 members, uniting the intelligentsia, representatives of 
various parties, including delegates from the All-Ukrainian National Congress, 
and representatives from military, workers, and peasants’ congresses. In contrast 
to the Belarusian scenario, since the Provisional Government failed to address 
the Ukrainian demands for autonomy, the Central Rada took the initiative and 
proclaimed autonomy in the First Universal on June 23, 1917. It proceeded 
with the establishment of a General Secretariat, which started acting in the 
capacity of an executive authority. The Provisional Government did not have the 
resources to reverse this maneuver and was forced to recognize the new Ukrainian 
government.'? 

Ukrainians were also at the forefront of actively promoting the idea of a 
federative Russian republic in the summer of 1917, attempting to coordinate the 
efforts of all national movements of the former Russian Empire. The Congress of 
Nationalities of Russia was organized by the Ukrainian Central Rada and was held 
in Kyiv from September 8 to 15, 1917. It gathered together 84 delegates, among 
them Ukrainians, Belarusians, Georgians, Estonians, Latvians, Jews, Moldovans, 
Tatars, and Azerbaijanis. The majority supported the idea of a democratic republic 
uniting autonomous units within a federation, with the exception of the Poles and 
Lithuanians, who stated their intentions of pursuing full independence.’*° All 
participants agreed on the need to call local constituent assemblies along with 
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the general Russian Constituent Assembly, in order to determine the forms of 
internal governance for each nation and to delineate future relations within the 
federation.P! A separate resolution regarding Belarus pointed out the dangers of 
the existing territorial division, since a significant portion of Belarusian territories 
still remained under German occupation and were separated from the eastern 
regions. The resolution urged the Provisional Government to announce Belarusian 
autonomy, acknowledging the ethnographic borders of Belarusian settlement.? 
While the resolutions of the Kyiv congress reflected the strong aspirations of 
small nations towards a federative form of governance, they did not succeed in 
changing the policies of the Provisional Government. This became evident at 
the All-Russian Democratic Conference held on from September 14 to 22 in 
Petrograd. Jazep Varonka, who spoke on behalf of the Belarusian delegation, 
specifically referred to the unwillingness of the Provisional Government to take 
steps towards granting Belarusian autonomy under conditions of its territorial 
division, remarking that it accepted the self-determination of Poland under 
similar conditions, at a time when it was not even a part of Russia. However, the 


Provisional Government continued to ignore Belarusian demands.'? 


Central Rada of Belarusian Organizations 


Different forms of possible autonomy continued to dominate the debates at the 
Congress of Belarusian Public and Party Organizations, which took place in Minsk 
from July 8 to 10, 1917. Cvikievi£, at that time representing the Belarusian People’s 
Hramada in Moscow, still did not consider political autonomy a necessary step, 
preferring autonomy only in economic matters. Smolié dismissed this proposition 
on the grounds that the Moscow organization did not have an adequate picture 
of Belarusian national life and was thus threatening its development in Minsk. 
Raman Skirmunt interpreted Cvikievie’s words in a similar way—as a suggestion to 
accept zemstvo self-government with slightly widened authority, preserving the old 
centralist order. Further, in his passionate response to Cvikievié, he dismissed his 
remarks about the allegedly existing unity of the nations of Russia, pointing out that 
such a unity had to be kept in place by force. Skirmunt stressed that “people now 
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cannot and should not endure the old centralist order. Our well-being and the well- 
being of Russia are founded on the wide political autonomy of lands and peoples. 
The term ‘political autonomy’ does not necessarily imply one’s own army, money, 
or customs borders. These can be common. However, we cannot and should not 
give up our genuine needs.” For Skirmunt these needs were similar to those of 
the Ukrainians, as he considered the actions of the Ukrainian Central Rada to be 
elaborate and mature, with a clear understanding of its own people’s interests." 
The majority of the delegates remained uncertain as to the new organization 
to replace the BNK. Delegate Susynski, representing the Belarusian People's Party 
of Socialists, remarked that people were already familiar with the BNK and its 
activities; therefore, it made no sense to establish new organs at every congress, 
which could be a source of confusion. Two possible options were discussed: 
establishment of the Belarusian Central Rada as a central representation of the 
Belarusian people or more cautious representation for Belarusian organizations. 
Michail Kachanovié, along with Jazep Dyla and Paviel Aliaksiuk, emphasized the 
latter option, stressing the need to work with people, instead of getting involved in 
power struggles and being accused of power usurpation."" In this way, he wanted 
to make it clear that the new central authority would be uniting only various 
organizational structures, without any ambitions to represent the whole of Belarus. 
The resolution of the Congress turned over control of the BNK to the 
Executive Committee of the Congress, which was entrusted with the task of 
calling a meeting of delegates from Belarusian organizations in August 1917. 
The cultural responsibilities of the BNK were transferred to the Society of 
Belarusian Culture.” This was an attempt to revive the national cause in light of 
the slow activities of the BNK, which was replaced by a new organization—the 
Central Rada of Belarusian Organizations and Parties. Its structure allowed for 
the incorporation of representatives from towns, villages, refugee, and military 
organizations, provided that they recognized the need for the self-government 
of Belarus and supported its language and culture. However, they were allowed 
to send only one delegate, while Belarusian political organizations could send 


one delegate for every hundred members.'? This uneven representation scheme 
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emphasized that this new structure was interested in the political coordination 
of Belarusian organizations. Politically, it was dominated by the BSH, which 
considered it to be a better option for reflecting the radicalizing popular moods 
during the summer of 1917.° Left-wing moods were dictated by revolutionary 
logic, as people turned to socialism as the only viable strategy for the future. This 
also explains why a wide variety of parties had the word “socialist” in their titles. 
Two major Belarusian socialist parties—the BSH and the BNPS (Belarusian 
People’s Party of Socialists) —were in essence parties of Belarusian patriots, yet the 
former had a stronger socialist component."! 

The establishment of the new leading organization within the Belarusian 
national milieu did not run smoothly and revealed disagreements between the 
BSH and the BNPS. The political struggle had a negative impact on the national 
movement, which no longer appeared to be a priority for the majority of delegates 
at the Congress of Belarusian Party and Public Organizations, as some of them 
specifically pointed out that the national cause was neglected for the sake of party 
politics and did not appear to interest anyone at that point.’ A crisis broke 
out on July 9, 1917, during the elections of the Executive Committee of the 
Congress, as the BSH and the BNPS were unable to agree. The BSH preferred 
the majority method, which was criticized as undemocratic and unfair by other 
delegates. It tried to defend its position by suggesting a coalition list, including 
representatives of other parties and non-party delegates. According to Badunova, 
the BSH was trying to prevent the election of people who would harm its work in 
the future. Aliaksiuk did not agree with such an approach and accused the BSH 
of manipulating the electoral process, trying to get elected only those people who 
were convenient for the party's interests, while a true coalition implied that each 
party could nominate its own candidates independently, instead of agreeing to the 
BSH'5 suggestions. Eventually, the BSH agreed to proportional elections. The new 
Executive Committee consisted of Liosik, Badunova, and Falski from the BSH list 
and Aliaksiuk and Anton Liavicki (also known as Belarusian writer Jadzvihin S.) 
from the BNPS list. 

Nevertheless, on July 10, the rift between the BSH and the BNPS deepened. 
Dyla from the BSH suddenly made a proposition to hold a re-election of the 
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Executive Committee of the Congress, as in his opinion the results of the previous 
elections had been unfair. His party colleague Zylunovié joined him, stating that 
the elections took place in haste and parties did not have enough time to agree 
on the candidates. Smolič was more cautious, stating that the elections were fair, 
but at the same time admitting that the elected Executive Committee would have 
trouble working effectively. The BNPS took a stand and defended the results of 
the elections, pointing out that requests of separate groups or parties were not a 
valid reason for new elections." Finally, it turned out that the BSH delegates were 
opposed to the election of Aliaksiuk to the Executive Committee. This confession 
caused the BNPS delegates Aliaksiuk, Susynski, and Stul’ba to leave the congress. 
Budz'ka joined them, explaining that the withdrawal of the BNPS made the 
congress lose its all-Belarusian character. The congress nevertheless decided to 
hold new elections according to a majority system, as only the BSH and non-party 
delegates remained. The new Executive Committee as of July 10, 1917, included 
Liosik, Liavicki, Smolič, Falski, and Halubok. Subsequently, the BNPS submitted 
an official protest against the actions of the BSH, denouncing its political methods 
and protesting against violations of the rights of party minorities.” 

The first session of the Central Rada of Belarusian Organizations, which took 
place on August 5 and 6, 1917, revealed the predominance of the socialists'*° 
and new priorities, as was evident from the exchange of opinions between 
Vanda Liavickaja and Paluta Badunova during the first day of the session. As the 
participants were delivering reports from various localities, Liavickaja remarked 
that the delegates did not pay enough attention to the nation in their speeches. 
Badunova immediately responded that socialism had to go before the interests of 
the nation.” 

The voting on the statute of the Central Rada of Belarusian Organizations was 
another indication of its leftist leanings. Delegates who voted against it pointed 
out the changes in political orientation. In particular, Liavicki was disappointed 
that the congress had been called on national foundations, yet had ended with the 
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acceptance of socialist resolutions. Paülina Miadziolka voiced similar reservations. 
She explained her unwillingness to vote for the proposed statute by stating her 
concern that the Kyiv Organization of Belarusians would not agree, as it united 
people of various political views, despite the predominance of socialists. "° 


Conclusion 


Tensions within the Belarusian movement, which was dominated by socialists, left 
it internally fractured and weakened. More importantly, the movement failed to 
establish a strong organization representing the national interests of Belarusians 
in 1917. The Minsk Committee for the Aid of War Victims in eastern Belarus 
managed to transform into the Belarusian National Committee. However, from 
early 1917 onward, it faced strong competition from All-Russian parties and 
organizations, which enjoyed popularity in eastern Belarus due to the presence 
there of numerous Russian government officials and large numbers of non- 
Belarusian soldiers from the Western front. The BNK could not demonstrate any 
significant achievements during the three months of its existence. The Central 
Rada of Belarusian Organizations replaced it in July 1917, opting for a more 
socialist program to the detriment of national development. The trend towards 
socialist dominance alienated potential moderate members of the national 
movement. Moreover, there was no unity among socialist organizations: some, 
like the Moscow People’s Hramada, started to compete for influence, instead of 
cooperating. 

What all national organizations lacked in 1917 were time and resources, 
both human and financial. People were often willing to engage in the activities of 
stronger Russian or Polish structures, considering them to have more potential 
and prospects for the future. Financial problems were also evident from the 
inability of the BNK to set up national organizations throughout eastern Belarus 
or to even reach out to the population and disseminate information about its 
goals and eliminate the competition of the all-Russian parties. This was a part of 
a larger problem, namely, the lack of communication. On one level, organizations 
in Belarus did not have sufficient contact and coordination with organizations 
of Belarusians in Russia. There was also no connection to the western parts of 


Minsk and Vilnia provinces, which were under German occupation at that time. 
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These areas were not as heavily Russified and did not experience such dramatic 
demographic changes as in eastern Belarus, and potentially could have become 
a more solid base for national work. In sum, the required work was unable to take 
place, and Belarusian nation-building efforts lagged behind that of the surrounding 


nations. 


Chapter 5 


The First All-Belarusian Congress 


Focusing on the preparation and the convocation of the First All-Belarusian 
Congress on December 5-17 (N.S. 18-31), 1917 in Minsk, this chapter addresses 
the consolidation attempts of the Belarusian national forces in the second half 
of 1917. The first notable development within the national milieu at this time 
was the effort of the newly formed Central Belarusian Military Rada to establish 
Belarusian army units. Simultaneously, the ineffective organization of the 
Belarusian movement in Minsk was rejuvenated by the creation of the Great 
Belarusian Rada, which was more inclusive in character than its predecessor, 
the Central Rada of Belarusian Organizations, and oriented towards a broader 
program of national integration. Its main competitor for political leadership was 
the Belarusian Oblast’? Committee, which originated from the All-Russian Soviet 
of Peasants’ Deputies in Petrograd in November 1917 and prioritized close ties 
to Russia. Despite the fundamental differences in their programs, these two rival 
centers emerged as the main co-organizers of the All-Belarusian Congress. Often 
described by contemporaries as a Belarusian version of a constituent assembly,' 
the Congress was one of the key events of 1917 in Belarusian national life. Its 
outcomes marked an important transition in the political positions of Belarusian 
activists, convincing them to abandon aspirations to the status of an autonomous 
unit within a federative Russian republic, an attitude prevalent throughout 1917. 
Yet, while some researchers point to the secessionist moods of the Congress 
participants,” it was not the Congress per se but rather the consequences of its 
violent dissolution by the Minsk Bolshevik authorities which marked the turning 
point in the political outlook of the Belarusian national movement. 

While Belarusian historiography has produced a number of studies incorpo- 
rating an analysis of the First All-Belarusian Congress within the broader context 
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of the revolutionary period,’ English-language research does not yet offer detailed 
accounts of this event. Apart from the most obvious explanation—the unpopular 
and rather marginal position of Belarusian studies in the West*—this particular 
omission can also be explained by the scattered and incomplete documentation 
pertaining to the Congress. Full archival records of the proceedings were not 
preserved, while the fate of many important documents, including the shorthand 
records, remains unknown.’ According to the memoirs of Kanstancin Jezavitaü, 
the Congress produced a lot of materials, including the resolutions of separate 
sections, reports, summaries, and speeches. All of these documents were submitted 
to the Presidium of the Congress. Tamas Hryb, in his capacity of secretary, was put 
in charge of keeping the official archives. He immediately declared his intention to 
prepare a publication of selected materials, yet the traces of the Congress archives 
are lost after 1918." The Bolsheviks were also partly to blame, as they destroyed the 
documentation of some commissions during the violent dispersal of the Congress.* 

Preserved official Congress materials are scarce, unsystematized, and scattered 
across different archival holdings.’ Reports on the Congress proceedings were also 
available in the press in 1917. Vol naja Bielarus’and Belorusskaia Rada provided coverage, 
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while Bielaruski Sliach published some statistical data and summaries in 1918." 
Belorusskaia Rada in particular is a valuable primary source, as it published a series 
of detailed records of the Congress proceedings compiled by Captain JaruSevié." 
Moreover, memoirs of the participants, as well as early attempts of historical analyses 


made by the contemporaries, offer an additional perspective for research.” 


The Struggle for the Belarusian National Army during 1917 


Given its spread over the whole region of eastern Belarus, the Western front 
represented a considerable political factor during 1917. By February 1917, the 
2nd, 3rd, and 10th Armies of the Western front altogether numbered more than 
1.6 million soldiers, officers, and military personnel, most of whom were of 
non-Belarusian origin and therefore not likely to care about local politics and 
concerns.” By contrast, the Belarusian movement was well-known and supported 
on the distant Romanian front, where many ethnic Belarusians served." After the 
February Revolution, encouraged by the Petrograd Soviet, soldiers started electing 
soldiers’ committees. The democratization of the former imperial army was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the rank-and-file. By September 1917, the number 
of soldiers’ committees on the Western front reached more than 7,000.55 The 
central organization was formed earlier, in April, when military representatives 
of the Western front and its rear gathered in Minsk and formed the Executive 
Committee of the Western Front (also known as the Front Committee); it was to 
become one of the leading political organizations on the Western front. 

The Russian army command at first adopted a cautious approach to national 
organizations of soldiers. However, as the year 1917 progressed, this idea gained 
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more popularity, under the assumption that national-territorial units would 
revitalize the army, foster discipline, and increase fighting efficiency." For instance, 
the command of the Romanian front supported the creation of national units in 
order to compete with the growing popularity of the Bolsheviks.'* The changing 
approaches of the Russian military command to nationalization in the army are 
also illustrated by the case of the Polish units on the Western front. In June 1917, 
Poles who served in the Russian army held a general congress and decided on the 
formation of a Polish army. Initially, their efforts were fruitless, since Kerensky, 
who was the war minister at that time, did not support the idea of dividing the 
army along national lines. Permission to create Polish army units was granted by 
General Kornilov only in late July. After establishing their headquarters in Minsk, 
General Józef Dowbór-Muánicki proceeded with the organization of the First 
Polish Corps.” 

Initially, Polish military units within the Russian army took the position 
of non-interference in Russian politics. Their main concern was their eventual 
return to Poland. Yet, both Stavka and the soviets closely observed the actions 
of the Polish Corps, worried about the reluctance of the latter to follow orders for 
democratization in the army.” Dowbér-Musnicki and his Corps were stationed on 
Belarusian territories and became one of the external players in Belarusian politics 
after the October Revolution. At the time of the Bolshevik takeover of power in 
Minsk in late October 1917, Polish troops declared neutrality; however, they also 
promised to protect the population of the city if needed.” Later they confronted 
the Bolsheviks, in protest against the arrest of the commander of the Western 
front, General Baluev.” It is obvious that the Corps was gradually abandoning 
its declared neutral attitude. More importantly, Polish soldiers felt compelled to 
interfere to protect the interests of the Polish population in eastern Belarus, as 
the estates of many local landowners were pillaged and destroyed.” In November 
1917, the Polish Corps headquarters were moved away from Minsk to the east, 
to the area encompassing the triangle of Rahacoü-Zlobin-Babrujsk.?* In an 
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attempt to boost its numbers, it actively recruited soldiers of the Western front. In 
particular, nationally indifferent Belarusian Catholics often chose to identify with 
the Polish national cause and joined the Corps.? Often they were not aware of the 
alternatives, as Belarusian national activism in the army, not to mention the issue 
of national units, was still in the making and could not demonstrate comparable 
levels of recognition and appeal as did the Polish Corps. Polish military units 
would remain a factor to consider later in winter, when the Bolsheviks fled from 
Minsk in February of 1918. 

The first organization of Belarusian soldiers emerged on May 8, 1917, in 
Riga, due to the efforts of Jazep Mamon'ka, who had been active in the national 
movement before the war and during his service in the 12th Army on the Northern 
front. The Belarusian Military Organization in Minsk followed on May 15, 1917. 
Yet, at that time, the need for establishing a Belarusian army was not addressed at 
all. Initially, the goals and demands of these groups were only cultural and social 
in character." This can be explained by the fact that in 1917, Belarusian political 
actors preferred to assume the continued existence of the Russian state, renewed 
as a democratic federation. An intention to establish a national army in these 
circumstances would have automatically signaled separatist tendencies. However, 
such a cautious approach did not enjoy unanimous support in the Belarusian 
national milieu. For instance, delegate Susynski, representing the Belarusian 
People’s Party of Socialists (BNPS) at the Congress of Belarusian Public and Party 
Organizations on July 8-10, 1917, criticized national activists for thinking of the 
future with only Russia in mind, while forgetting about the priority to take care of 
the Belarusian people and to consolidate all national forces. Sušynski specifically 
emphasized the need to organize activists in the military." 

However, as Sušynski’s party, the BNPS, was defeated in the political struggle 
with the BSH in July 1917, it also lost the ability to influence the decision-making 
process. The BSH became the dominant voice in the Central Rada of Belarusian 
Organizations, established as the leading organ of the Belarusian movement in 
July 1917. It retained a reluctant attitude towards the creation of Belarusian army 
units. For instance, this is evident from the official approval of the regulations for 
establishing Belarusian groups in the army, adopted on August 5, 1917. These 
groups were to be subordinated to the Rada, while their primary goals were 
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defined to be cultural and educational in character. Soldiers could not establish 
Belarusian regiments without the explicit consent of the Rada.” 

Yet, the voices of the soldiers from already existing organizations indicated the 
opposite, namely, that there was a genuine need for Belarusian regiments among 
the rank-and-file soldiers. They pointed out that the masses of nationally indifferent 
Belarusian soldiers urgently needed strong leadership, which would motivate 
them by setting an example and would advance the national cause. For instance, 
in June 1917 a group of Belarusian soldiers from Veliz (Viciebsk province) sent 
a collective letter to the Belarusian National Committee, expressing their gratitude 
for the BSH newspaper Hramada. They mentioned that both the newspaper and 
the proclamations of the Belarusian National Committee were very popular, as all 
copies were very quickly distributed. The leader of the group, Andrej Kaliadka, also 
shared his experiences of organizing a Belarusian group. He noted that it was a slow 
process, mostly due to the fact that the soldiers in his regiment were “downtrodden 
people”” en masse. Apparently, ordinary soldiers feltashamed to join the Belarusian 
group and communicate in Belarusian, as they experienced strong peer pressure 
from Russians, who outnumbered them in the regiment. These feelings had roots in 
the legacies of the Russification policies, and the resulting image of the Belarusian 
language as a backward “peasant dialect.” Among other major obstacles, Kaliadka 
identified the lack of Belarusian officers, especially compared to the much stronger 
army organizations of the Ukrainians. Soldiers from Veliz suggested the creation 
of exclusively Belarusian regiments, yet they realistically noted the lack of a central 
organization which could enforce such a decision.?? 

A different example, this time from the Northern front, shows that the 
presence of dedicated activists and stronger organizational structures were crucial 
to spearheading soldiers’ involvement in national affairs. In July 1917, Belarusian 
soldiers from the 12th Army created a temporary committee uniting about 1,000 
members in its ranks.?! Its executive committee, consisting of twenty members, 
including Jazep Mamon'ka, decided to establish contacts with the central 
Belarusian organizations immediately. They also intended to start strengthening 


national self-consciousness among Belarusians serving in the army.” Similarly to 
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the soldiers serving in Veliz, their counterparts from the Northern front were also 
under pressure to identify as Russians. Assembly proceedings of the 12th Army 
indicate high levels of assimilation: soldiers decided to hold the meetings and 
keep the protocols in Russian due to the insufficient knowledge of Belarusian 
by the majority of participants. Remarkably, they also made a conscious choice 
to overcome and reverse the assimilation process, as they opted to keep all 
correspondence with the central national organizations exclusively in Belarusian, 
welcomed the attempts to speak Belarusian during the meetings, and planned to 
change to literary Belarusian completely in due course? 

Belarusian soldiers’ organizations were able to move forward from cultural 
to political demands as the political situation radicalized during the summer of 
1917, and it became clear that the Russian state was falling apart along with its 
army. Another factor was the unwillingness of Kerensky to consider Belarusian 
requests for national military units, while similar requests had been granted to 
Ukrainians, Poles, and Latvians. Jazep Varonka interpreted this discriminatory 
position of the Provisional Government as an obstacle for the “most necessary 
and vital manifestation of the national movement." By the fall of 1917, the 
considerations of the Provisional Government were cast aside and it was decided 
to act in “a revolutionary way"? The Belarusian national movement in the army 
"exploded suddenly and spontaneously.’** According to a report from the 10th 
Army (South-Western front), soldiers enthusiastically decided to proceed with the 
organization of Belarusian groups, elected a delegation for the front congress in 
Kyiv, and voiced a clear demand for a Belarusian army.” 

Disillusionment with the authorities contributed to the growing feeling 
among the soldiers to take matters into their own hands. One of the sources of 
dissatisfaction with the government was its neglect in keeping the promise of 
the right to national self-determination. Soldiers from the 12th Army were 
disappointed that the Russian central government was depriving nationalities 
of even those rights which the latter received through the revolution, noting 
that throughout the revolutionary year Belarusians always supported Russian 
democracy, in the hope that the rights of all nations, including the smallest ones, 
would be guaranteed. Soldiers were embittered that national self-determination 
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had to be achieved through struggle and that the first Belarusian regiments 
in Minsk and Viciebsk, which were emerging spontaneously in “a revolutionary 


manner, faced severe restrictions from the army command? 


Central Belarusian Military Rada 


A crucial event for the national organization in the army was the Congress of 
Belarusian Soldiers of the Western Front, which met in Minsk from October 
18 to 24, 1917. The 12th Army of the Northern front, the Baltic fleet, and the 
Romanian front also sent their representatives to this congress. All participants 
agreed that the creation of a Belarusian army was a necessary and urgent matter. 
In an attempt to coordinate the work of all Belarusian organizations in the army, 
the congress established the Central Belarusian Military Rada (Central’naja Biela- 
ruskaja Vajskovaja Rada, CBVR) in charge of organizing Belarusian army units.” 
The CBVR closely cooperated with the Central Rada of Belarusian Organiza- 
tions, which at this time was transformed into the Great Belarusian Rada.^ 

One of the main initiators of the army congress on the Western front was 
Symon Rak-Michajloüski, who was in many ways a typical example of a national 
activist. He started his career as a teacher in the Svianciany (Švenčionys) and Vilejka 
districts, where he collected local folklore and became involved in local politics. 
In 1906, he distributed revolutionary proclamations of the BSH and travelled to 
St. Petersburg to the State Duma in the capacity of a peasant petitioner. The 
Russian authorities treated him as a politically unreliable person. Later this forced 
him to seek higher education opportunities far away from home, in Feodosiia. 
Nevertheless, Rak-Michajloüski maintained strong patriotic feelings, sub- 
scribed to Nasa Niva and Bielarus, and even named his children after Rahvalod 
and Rahnieda (the legendary Polack ruler and his daughter who lived in the ninth 
century). With the start of the First World War, he was mobilized into the Russian 
army and sent to the Western front. Immediately after the February Revolution, 
Rak-Michajloüski was active both in promoting Belarusian national schooling 


and in advocating for the national cause of the Belarusian army.*! 
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It is a lesser known fact that Rak-Michajloüski was not able to supervise the 
organization of the Congress of Belarusian Soldiers of the Western Front personally, 
as he could not voluntarily leave his regiment stationed near Maladzeéna. All 
technicalities became the responsibility of Zos'ka Vieras,? who was later known 
as the only woman present at the congress. According to her memoirs, she was 
treated in the same manner as any other participant.? Following the example set 
by the overwhelming majority of the congress participants, she also entered her 
name in the lists for future Belarusian regiments. 

The core of the CBVR formed on October 20, 1917, and consisted of 
fifteen persons. On October 24, Rak-Michajloüski was elected as the head of 
the temporary Executive Committee of the CBVR, while Jazep Mamon’ka and 
Kanstancin Jezavitaü acted as his deputies. Viačaslaŭ Adamovič, Vasil’ Zacharka, 
Ihnat Dvaréanin, and Fabian Santyr were all counted among the notable activists 
of the Western front. On November 25, 1917, the CBVR started publishing its 
own newspaper, Belorusskaia Rada, edited by Captain Jarusevic. It promoted the 
All-Belarusian Congress and closely followed its proceedings. ^é The CBVR also 
organized separate Belarusian congresses of the Northern, South-Western, and 
Romanian fronts in Viciebsk, Kyiv, and Odesa, respectively, in order to consolidate 
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support at these fronts for the CBVR as the central military organization." All 
congresses delegated their representatives to the CBVR, which by January 1918, 
numbered over one hundred delegates working in Minsk, its surroundings, and 
on the fronts. 

The front congresses of Belarusian soldiers served the dual purpose of political 
organization along with promotion of the national cause. The latter aspect was 
sometimes even more distinctly expressed. According to a report from the South- 
Western front, many of the delegates showed up at the front congress without 
any previous knowledge of the Belarusian movement, while some delegates were 
even in opposition to it, fearing separatism.” Yet, the majority of them also cared 
deeply about the future of their homeland, and agreed that the fate of Belarus had 
to be decided upon by Belarusians themselves. The congress demanded Belarusian 
autonomy together with the organization of a Belarusian army to protect the 
country from chaos, while the resolutions were dominated by the theme of 
“Belarusian People’s Power.” 

By late October 1917, the situation became favorable to implement resolu- 
tions concerning Belarusian army units. By that time General Kipryjan Kandra- 
tovi¢ had drafted a plan, which was to be presented to the Supreme Commander- 
in-Chief. However, the timing of this request was rather unfortunate, coinciding 
with the October Revolution! The Bolsheviks were busy securing their grip on 
power and promptly began reorganizing the army.? Despite the popularity of the 
Decree on Peace among the soldiers, the Bolsheviks still had to assert themselves 
against the old Russian military command, the officer corps, and the generals at 
the Stavka in Mahilioü, who in an attempt to preserve the army, adopted a ^wait- 
and-see" approach after the October Revolution, hoping that the Bolsheviks 
would not last long in power.” 

The days of the old General Headquarters (Stavka) were numbered, when 
Lenin ordered the Commander-in- Chief, General Nikolai Dukhonin, to start nego- 
tiating a separate peace with the Germans. Dukhonin faced a dilemma, since by 
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obeying this order he would have recognized Bolshevik power, while ignoring 
it would have increased his unpopularity among the soldiers. The general 
hesitated, which only resulted in his removal from the position of Commander- 
in-Chief. His replacement was a former ensign, Bolshevik Nikolai Krylenko, 
who immediately went to Mahilioü to take charge of Stavka, accompanied by 
a group of Baltic sailors?* The army was split, as the Northern front and some 
parts of the Western front recognized the command of Krylenko, while the 
Romanian and South-Western fronts and other parts of the Western front still 
remained formally under the command of Dukhonin, who was desperately trying 
to retain some semblance of control over the disintegrating military structures.” 

Under these circumstances, the issue of a future Belarusian army was not 
among the top priorities for either side in the Russian Revolution. Therefore, 
to maximize their efforts, Belarusian representatives petitioned both Dukhonin 
and Krylenko, seeking support for the Belarusian regiments. By that time, General 
Kandratovié had already developed a plan for the establishment of a Belarusian 
regiment in Minsk and a Belarusian Corps on the Western front, but hesitated 
to implement it independently. As any loyal officer would, he was still patiently 
waiting for an official order from Stavka.^? In late October, a delegation from 
the Western front, consisting of Symon Rak-Michajloüski, General Kandratovié, 
Jaruševič, and Ščerba went to Mahilioü to see Dukhonin, who kept them waiting 
for a week, eventually refusing to give a conclusive and straightforward answer.” 
Distracted by the Bolshevik takeover of power, Dukhonin ignored Belarusian 
matters and limited his actions to allowing the formation of the First Belarusian 
Regiment in Minsk. 

A second delegation, with Kanstancin Jezavitaü, was sent to the Bolshevik 
authorities by the Congress of Belarusian Soldiers of the Northern Front. The 
Belarusians managed to meet Krylenko in his railway carriage in Viciebsk on 
November 19, 1917, while he and his sailors were en route to Mahilioü to advance 
on Stavka.” The Belarusian delegation requested permission for the formation of 
the first Belarusian regiment, and in contrast to the modest results achieved by the 
first delegation in negotiating with Dukhonin, this request was granted. Another 
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request for the Belarusian Corps, following the scheme of the Polish Corps, did 
not meet any obstacles; however, in this instance the delegation was asked to 
present a detailed plan for examination and approval. 

By the time Krylenko arrived at Stavka, the Mahiliot Military-Revolutionary 
Committee had proclaimed itself as the highest authority in the city.?' After 
Dukhonin's murder by an angry mob on November 20, the resolution on the 
Belarusian regiments was forwarded to the main headquarters of the Western 
front, which prepared a draft of the corresponding order. It had been signed by 
the commander of the Western front Aleksandr Miasnikov (Miasnikian) and 
even sent to the press to be published. However, when the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee of the Western Front learned about this, it urged Krylenko to 
withdraw his approval, whereupon the latter used this as an excuse to postpone the 
decision on the Belarusian regiments until the convocation of the All-Belarusian 
Congress. He also suspended the formation of the unit, which already numbered 
350 soldiers, while his initial order was not released from the printing house.? 

According to Kanstancin Jezavitaü, people from the rear and the fronts 
were unaware of these rapid developments and continued to arrive in Minsk in 
hopes of joining the national army. The CBVR managed to obtain a permit to 
send volunteers to one of the Minsk-based regiments (289th Reserve Infantry 
Regiment), cherishing the secret hope of making it a de facto Belarusian regiment, 
bypassing the lack of an official order. After the Bolsheviks discovered the growing 
Belarusian presence in the 289th Reserve Infantry Regiment, they attempted to 
remove it from Minsk by promising the soldiers lucrative work in bread convoys.“ 
As the CBVR could not apparently afford to secure the soldiers’ provisions, the 
regiment was spread out along the railway lines connecting Minsk with Viciebsk, 
Smolensk, and Orel. Later it disintegrated from within, as soldiers decided to 
abandon the regiment and return home in the absence of a strong leadership.” 
With regard to the events of December 1917, this meant that there would be 
no loyal Belarusian soldiers in Minsk to guard and protect the All-Belarusian 
Congress. 
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Further attempts to organize the Belarusian army were stopped by the 
Bolsheviks, whose conflict with the Ukrainian Rada caused them to reconsider 
their position on national regiments. Already by December 8, 1917, Krylenko 
ordered a halt in the nationalization process in the army, prohibited national 
congresses in the front zones, stopped the Ukrainization process, and issued 
an order to the Polish armed forces requiring absolute subordination.” In this 
context, it was unlikely that the CBVR delegation would have been able to achieve 
any progress with the Bolsheviks regarding the official permission for national 
units. Ivan Sierada and Kanstancin Jezavitaü still managed to see Krylenko, who 
promised them he would issue a new order for the Belarusian army and suggested 
establishing contact with the commander of the Western front, Miasnikov. 
Yet, for Jezavitaü, it was also evident that both Krylenko and Miasnikov were 
manipulating them, as he saw that in reality the Bolsheviks were using various 
excuses to prevent the organization of the Belarusian army.® For instance, when 
Miasnikov appointed a special commission to deal with the issue of Belarusian 
regiments, he deliberately chose such members who were paralyzing its work.” 

Despite support for national units among the rank-and-file soldiers in the 
army, an official decision authorizing the creation of Belarusian regiments was 
delayed until late 1917, when political circumstances were rather unfavorable. 
Unfortunate timing was reinforced by the marginal influence of Belarusian 
political organizations on internal Russian politics, and a lack of effective leverage 
on the decision-making process. Moreover, the cautious actions of the Belarusian 
officers in charge of national units indicated that they were still reluctant to 
assume the responsibility of speaking in the name of a nation, failing to realize that 


revolutionary times required and, most importantly, justified more resolute steps. 


“To All Belarusian People”: The Great Belarusian Rada in Minsk 


By October 1917, Belarusian national activists of various political backgrounds 
realized the growing dangers of being sidelined by external political forces. The 
idea of calling a country-wide congress was circulating in the Belarusian national 


milieu even in the early months of 1917, but only the political radicalization later in 
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the year prompted more resolute actions, initiated simultaneously by at least four 
different centers. Among them were the Great Belarusian Rada from Minsk, the 
Belarusian Oblast’? Committee from Petrograd, the Belarusian People’s Hramada 
from Moscow, and the Regional Organizational Bureau, consisting of peasants’ 
deputies from Minsk and Vilnia provinces and rightist teachers’ unions. None of 
these organizations strove for cooperation—on the contrary, they all preferred to 
act independently in the matter of the convocation of the All-Belarusian Congress 
in December 1917, which resulted in misunderstandings. For instance, there was 
confusion concerning the dates of the Congress s opening, as two different days— 
December 5 and 15— were suggested and advertised.” On a larger scale, this was 
a reflection of the competition between the two centers which emerged as the 
leading organizers of the Congress: the Great Belarusian Rada, which represented 
a broad coalition of national activists in Minsk, and the Belarusian Oblast’ 
Committee, comprised of Belarusians of the All-Russian Soviet of Peasants' 
Deputies in Petrograd who were West-Russist in their ideological outlook. 

Belarusian national activists tried to consolidate their forces politically in the 
Great Belarusian Rada, created in October 1917 as an upgraded replacement 
for the short-lived and ineffective Central Rada of Belarusian Organizations. The 
latter existed briefly for several months, from July until October 1917, and only 
caused further structural weakening of the Belarusian movement by privileging 
the political views of the BSH. The emphasis on the socialist program, along with 
the intensification of class rhetoric to the detriment of national consolidation, 
alienated some of the moderate national activists. Consequently, the Central 
Rada was perceived as a leftist organization, which prevented it from becoming a 
truly unifying structure.”! Finally, the BSH could not claim large bases of support 
outside of the Minsk province. Existing organizations in the Mahilioü and Viciebsk 
provinces leaned towards West-Russism and were not always enthusiastic about 
including the same amount of Belarusian national rhetoric in their programs as the 
BSH had.” According to Jazep Dyla, Minsk remained the only likely choice as the 
center of Belarusian politics, since Viciebsk apparently was “a nest of former Black 
Hundreds,’ Mahilioü was “sleepy,” while so-called “democrats” from Homiel’ 
almost beat up the Central Rada representative from Minsk.” 
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With the internal weaknesses of the BSH, the need for a stronger, more 
authoritative organization able to unify and direct national mobilization efforts 
was obvious. A major structural change to the Central Rada was agreed upon on 
October 17, 1917, when a general meeting approved its transformation into the 
Great Belarusian Rada (Vialikaja Bielaruskaja Rada, VBR). One of its first steps 
was to send some of its members, including Jazep Varonka, to Petrograd to ensure 
that the interests of Belarusians were represented. On October 27, the VBR issued 
a “Letter to the Belarusian People,’ signed by a broad coalition, including the 
CBVR, the Belarusian Executive Committee of the Western Front, the BSH, and 
the BNPS. The unification of Belarusians into one big family around the VBR was 
proclaimed to be the main goal.” 

The VBR viewed Belarus as a single entity, consisting of Vil'nia, Viciebsk, 
Hrodna, Minsk, and Mahilioü provinces. Belarusians, regardless of their religious 
affiliations, were addressed as members of one nation, united by acommon 
language and history." The so-called “brotherly ties” to the Russian federative 
republic were not left out of the declaration, but the emphasis was clearly shifting 
due to the circumstances, forcing Belarusians to rely only on their own forces to 
protect their freedom and secure their national future.” The overall tone of the 
VBR declaration “To All Belarusian People” suggests that the new organization 
defined its tasks in terms of the unity of the Belarusian nation. The VBR appealed 
to the right of Belarusians to remain together, inseparable as a nation, and viewed 
the formation of the national army units as one of the indispensable guarantees of 
this unity. Further, it promised fair and free-of-charge redistribution of the 
land to the people, protection of the existing resources of the country, and a 
prohibition on requisitions in all of Belarus (which was especially important 
for the population living in the devastated regions near the front). These tasks 
were entrusted exclusively to the local power elected by the Belarusian people. 
In practical terms, this issue was to be resolved at the congress of the nation’s 


representatives, scheduled to take place on December 5, 1917, in Minsk.” 
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On November 18, 1917, the VBR forwarded the information on the con- 
vocation of the All-Belarusian Congress to the provinces, inviting their delegates 
to Minsk. The creation of local Belarusian democratic power and the protection 
of the interests of the Belarusian people who “could and would not remain 
indifferent to their own fate” were defined as its main goals.” Instructions 
received by the delegates from their constituencies reflected a popular acceptance 
of the VBR program. For instance, the Mahiliot National Committee prioritized 
international politics, including the representation of Belarusian interests at 
the peace negotiations, the establishment of Belarusian autonomy, and the 
immediate organization of national army units in order to ensure the preservation 
of the remaining national wealth and guarantee the right of Belarusians to self- 
determination. Similar moods prevailed among the Belarusians in Smolensk 
province, as demonstrated by the elections of the delegates to the Congress by 
Belarusians of the Minsk military district and the civilian Belarusian population 
of that province. The resolution on autonomy was adopted unanimously with only 
one abstention.?! 

The VBR endorsed political dialogue and cooperation with other parties, 
including the BNPS and the Christian Democrats, despite the continuing 
predominance of the BSH representatives in the Executive Committee,” chaired 
by Viacaslaü Adamovič, with Aliaksandr Prugynski® and Arkadz’ Smolič as his 
deputies.** The Rada appeared to be a timely attempt to consolidate national 
forces, yet the balance was still fragile, as became clear at the 3rd Congress of the 
BSH, held from October 14 to 25, 1917. Aside from the party split, some of the 
members did not completely agree with the reorientation of the BSH towards 
a broad national platform.? The BSH had not yet overcome its internal crisis, 
since its leadership regarded the VBR to be a step in the wrong direction, leading 
away from a purely socialist program. In protest, Zylunovié even left the newly 
elected Executive Committee of the BSH.*6 All these contradictions are indicative 
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of a highly unstable situation within the national forces camp." Stanislaü 
Rudovié is correct in criticizing its excessive idealization, pointing out that the 
Great Belarusian Rada remained a phenomenon of local politics, albeit with the 
potential to become a full-fledged political actor of its own under the condition of 
winning over to the patriotic program a considerable number of the adherents of 
West-Russism. However, the latter were still undecided on autonomy, as opposed 


to the creation of an administrative unit within the future Russian republic. 


Belarusian Oblast’ Committee in Petrograd 


A typical case of the West-Russist current was embodied by the representatives 
of the Belarusian peasantry in the All-Russian Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies in 
Petrograd. Supporting closer cooperation and maintenance of links with Russia, 
they formed the Belarusian Oblast’ Committee (Belorusskii Oblastnoi Komitet, 
BOK) in November 1917.9? Members of the BOK are also known in the research 
literature as the oblastniki.” In contrast to the VBR, the oblastniki recognized 
all governing structures established by the Bolsheviks. Ideologically, they were 
also close to the Bolshevik leadership—the Russian Council of the People’s 
Commissars (Sovnarkom) and the People’s Commissariat for Nationalities under 
Stalin. These structures sympathized with the BOK and lent it financial support.?! 

Politically, this organization was built around the idea of an oblast’-level 
organization of the Belarusian lands with a clear pro-Russian orientation.” The 
BOK regretted that Russia let Lithuania and Ukraine go their separate ways, and 
expressed concern that it might be too weak to keep Belarus under its protection. 
The common fear, completely in line with the West-Russist worldview, was that 
Russia would have to give up Belarus, which would be “torn to pieces" at once.” 
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“Monarchic Poland” was demonized as the principal danger to the Belarusian 
lands, threatening immediate destruction of the revolutionary achievements.” 

According to Jazep Varonka, who was representing the VBR in Petrograd in 
November 1917, the oblastniki were shocked to learn about the establishment 
of the Great Rada in Minsk, as they still cherished hopes of asserting their own 
supremacy in Belarusian politics without any serious local competition.” The 
BOK essentially started to act as a counterweight to the VBR. Claiming that 
they would organize Belarusian statehood according to the wishes of the working 
classes, the oblastniki hoped to overpower the national activists in Minsk.” 
With this agenda and an emphasis on peasant interests, the BOK made clear its 
ambitions to determine the fate of the Belarusian territories, and emerged as 
a contender for leadership in the Belarusian milieu. 

The missing nationalist component in the BOK rhetoric was compensated for 
by adeliberate and straightforward focus on class inequalities. The oblastniki noted 
the increasing influence of the VBR and the CBVR among refugees, soldiers, and 
workers, and thought that they were in a better position to address the peasants. 
Even if the BOK was mistakenly placing too much hope in the peasants, it was 
nevertheless well aware of the fact that the rural population tended to refrain from 
the political process, preferring to take a neutral stance for the time being. From 
another perspective, the focus of the BOK on the peasantry could also have a 
positive meaning, since it can be interpreted as the politicization of the nationally 
indifferent population through the connection of everyday economic interests to 
the broader issues of future state-organization.” 

Yet, by placing their hopes on the Bolsheviks to assert domination in 
Belarusian politics, the oblastniki were unconsciously acting as tools in the hands 
of the new Russian authorities. While discussing the issue of the organization 
of power in Belarus in December 1917, the chair of the BOK, Jaüsiej Kanéar, 
mentioned the possibility of a Belarusian People’s Soviet Republic during his 
negotiations with Lenin and Stalin. In response, the Bolshevik leaders admitted 
that they were in need of “a serious support and elimination of current defects,’ 
therefore, the BOK was promised assistance in exchange for their complete loyalty 
to Soviet power.” In other words, the oblastniki made a deal and agreed to ensure 
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the deliberate weakening of the VBR, which in the eyes of the Bolsheviks was the 
leading bourgeois national structure in Belarus. 

Several members of the BOK supported KanéZar in his intentions to proclaim a 
Soviet republic in Belarus, but eventually they all agreed that further consultations 
with Lenin and Stalin were necessary.” Stalin, in his capacity as the Commissar 
of Nationalities, approved the convocation of the country-wide Belarusian 
congress,'° which theoretically was in line with the Bolshevik Declaration of 
the Rights of the People of Russia issued on November 2, 1917, guaranteeing the 
equality of all nations and granting them the right to free self-determination and 
even secession from Russia.” However, it was implied that the Belarusian congress 
should not deviate from the principle of Soviet power, and ought to maintain very 
close ideological, economic, and cultural ties with Russia."” Aiming to prevent 
uncontrolled national self-determination, the Bolsheviks used the oblastniki as 
a convenient cover to obscure their primary objective to divide and subdue the 
Belarusian organizations in Minsk. Yet, they did not trust the BOK completely, 
despite the latter’s solemn promises of loyalty. Alerted by the activities of the VBR 
and its attempts to establish national army units, the central government sent 
a telegram to the Minsk Bolsheviks urging them to “take all measures to paralyze 
the convocation of the Congress." ^? 

The close contacts of the BOK with the Bolshevik government and 
the possibility of a shift of the political center away from Minsk to the east 
contributed to the tensions between the oblastniki and the VBR." In his letter 
from Petrograd, dated November 26, 1917, Jazep Varonka warned his colleagues 
in the Rada —Dyla, Rak-Michajloüski, Mucha, Prusynski, Kraskoüski, Dvarcanin, 
and Mamon'ka— to be “diplomatic” in negotiations with the BOK delegates.” 
Varonka pointed to the existence of so-called “prejudiced elements" among the 
oblastniki, who were hostile to the BSH in particular, and to the Rada in general. °$ 
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Another warning concerned Bolshevik hypocrisy and their far-reaching promises, 
including the assurances of Lunacharskii to re-open the Vil'nia university. Fully 
aware of Bolshevik political flexibility, Varonka noted that Stalin, who had earlier 
openly proclaimed guarantees for the self-determination of nations, was in no 
hurry to implement all his declarations in practice. 

The political struggle between the VBR and the BOK resulted in confusion 
around the dates and venues for the Congress. With the approval and financial 
support of the Sovnarkom, the BOK intended to hold the Congress around 
December 15, 1917. Kanéar’s memoirs indicate that the BOK vision for the 
All-Belarusian Congress of Soviets prioritized the unification of revolutionary 
soviet democracy in a single oblast’ organization, a discussion of the political 
future of Belarus, and preparations for the autonomy of the Belarusian soviets. The 
venue was not firmly decided upon, as several cities were named as possibilities, 
among them Minsk, Rahacoü, Homiel, Sluck, and Mahilioü. The BOK cautiously 
stated that the final choice depended on the political situation.’ It is obvious 
that the ob/asniki were uncomfortable with the thought of having the Congress 
in Minsk, where the VBR had more influence as compared to Mahilioü province, 
with its traditionally stronger West-Russist attitudes. 

The BOK lacked a consolidated, unified position regarding the future Congress, 
while the meeting of its members on November 11, 1917, revealed serious di- 
visions. Eventually, a more inclusive approach prevailed, and the majority of the 
BOK supported the participation of the VBR and the Moscow-based Belarusian 
People's Hramada in the future Congress.’” In this way, the risk of having two 
simultaneous congresses gave way to a fragile political balance and the possibility 
of dialogue. Moreover, according to the observations of Jazep Varonka, who was 
representing the VBR in Petrograd, some oblastniki who used to be hostile to the 
idea of Belarusian autonomy started to change their minds, reacting favorably to 
the resolutions of the military congresses and the VBR.''? 

Despite the general agreement of the VBR and the BOK to cooperate in the 
matters of organizing the All-Belarusian Congress, each side still continued attempts 
to enforce their own agendas. In particular, the BOK was keen on scheduling the 


Congress on a later date and preferred to move it away from Minsk, preferably to 
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Rahacoü,!! while the VBR intended to start sooner and insisted on Minsk as the 
congress venue. Acting in the name of the VBR, Varonka and Mamon'ka conducted 
negotiations with the BOK on November 22 and 23, specifically pointing out that 
the Rada in its role as the main organizer intended to hold the congress in Minsk 
on December 5. While there was still some flexibility with the date, Varonkas 
handwritten note at the end of his letter to his colleagues in the VBR specifically 


?»112 


urged them “not to let Minsk out of their hands. 


The Bolsheviks and the October Revolution in Belarus 


In contrast to the February Revolution, the spread and pace of the October 
Revolution outside Petrograd followed a variety of patterns. Taking into account 
the pre-existing political situation, social structures of the major cities, presence of 
the military, personalities of the local leaders, and nationality conflicts, Rex Wade 
delineated the three most common scenarios for the Bolshevik takeover of power. 
In the first case, the Bolsheviks did not meet significant obstacles and were able to 
assert their authority quickly. This was a common occurrence in the cities, where 
their positions were already strong and where they did not encounter significant 
resistance. In the second type of scenario, the power takeover process extended 
overa week and was accompanied by confrontation, sometimes resulting in armed 
clashes. Finally, the third type extended beyond the initial consolidation of power, 
and involved a prolonged political struggle between the Bolsheviks and other 
socialist forces, which had their own interpretations of Soviet power principles. 
Often, this went hand in hand with the struggle for national self-determination.! '? 

The revolution in Minsk combined elements of the second and third scenarios. 
Power consolidation of the new regime went along with the resolute establishment 
of pro-Bolshevik governing structures against a broad socialist coalition, while 
the subsequent political struggle culminated in the violent dispersal of the All- 
Belarusian Congress in December of 1917. As the Bolsheviks were well aware 
of the strategic geographical location and military importance of the Belarusian 


territories, they hurried to secure their positions here. 
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In the spring of 1917, the Minsk Bolsheviks were still a marginal group, which 
managed to organize a Temporary Bureau of the Bolshevik party, headed by the 
Armenian Aleksandr Miasnikov (Miasnikian), an ambitious newcomer to politics. 
His career as a Bolshevik had started only after the February Revolution, when he 
left his army unit stationed at the Western front and found himself in Minsk.” 
The Bolsheviks were able to increase their public presence and boost their party 
membership from about forty members in June 1917 to more than 28,000 in 
October.'? The re-election of the Minsk Soviet in late September resulted in a 
Bolshevik majority for the first time with 184 deputies out ofa total of 337, while 
other large factions included the Socialist-Revolutionaries (18%), Mensheviks 
(6%), the Bund (6%), and an unaffiliated faction (14%).!"° On October 25, the 
Executive Committee of the Minsk Soviet, chaired by the Bolshevik Karl Lander, 
issued Order No. 1 which announced the takeover of power in the city. Bolshevik 
members of the Minsk Soviet formed the core of the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee of the Western Front, formally established on October 26.''* Soldiers 
at the Western front were promptly informed of the Bolshevik decrees concerning 
peace and land, and asked for their support.'” 

On that same day, the non-Bolshevik members of the Minsk Soviet protested 
against these unilateral actions. The Executive Committee of the Western Front, 
the Minsk City Duma, and peasant and national organizations united together 
in the Committee for the Salvation of the Revolution of the Western Front. AII 
demanded the representation of a broad leftist bloc in power."? At this early stage of 
the revolution, neither the Minsk Soviet nor the Committee for the Salvation of the 
Revolution was strong enough to maintain their claims to power. Both sides signed 
an agreement, stipulating that the committee would not send government-loyal 
troops from the Western front to suppress the revolution in Petrograd and to defend 
the Provisional Government. In exchange the Minsk Soviet recognized the authority 
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of the Committee in the city.?! While the latter attempted to maintain neutrality, 
it had no authority outside Minsk and could not prevent the transportation of army 
units to Petrograd from other fronts, which in the eyes of the Bolsheviks could have 
affected the terms of the agreement. The Committee also chose not to confront the 
Bolsheviks directly, due to their concerns of unleashing violence in the city should 
the Bolsheviks decide to summon to Minsk army units from the front, where they 
enjoyed growing popularity. In other words, the left bloc coalition admitted its 
own powerlessness in the belief that the crisis would soon be over and that only the 
Committee for the Salvation of the Revolution could emerge as a stable basis for an 
authoritative and qualified organ to organize power in the city.” 

The Bolsheviks were not as patient, and had already confronted the Com- 
mittee for the Salvation of the Revolution by October 27, seizing arms in Minsk 
and threatening to use artillery weapons against the city in response to the 
Committee’s request to disarm.'” A stalemate situation lasted for about a week, 
until November 2, when the balance of forces changed with the arrival in Minsk 
of pro-Bolshevik military units and an armored train from the Western front.” 
The Committee for the Salvation of the Revolution tried to prevent the train 
from entering the city, as even the rumors of its existence caused panic among 
the population. However, the Bolsheviks in the Minsk Soviet were more resolute 
in their actions and immediately arrested the representative of the Committee, 
Kolotukhin, who had tried to intervene in their plans.!” Even though the situation 
in Minsk did not reach the point of open confrontation, the Bolsheviks still felt 
insecure, since not all army units went over to their side. On November 13, they 
panicked and even had to interrupt a session of the Minsk Soviet, due to the arrival 
in the city ofa battalion of soldiers who opposed them." Martial law and a curfew 
were declared in Minsk on November 30, 1917.17 

After the newly elected Provincial Commissar I. Metlin"? and his cabinet re- 


signed on November 6, the Minsk province was deprived of a civilian administration 


7! [gnatenko, Istoriia Belorusskoi SSR, 236. 

7? "Minskaja Horadskaja Duma,’ Vo/naja Bielarus, no. 29, November 14, 1917, 4. 

75  [bid. 

124 Šybeka, Narys historyi Bielarusi, 186. 

125 "Minskaja Horadskaja Duma,’ Vo/zaja Bielarus, no. 29, November 14, 1917, 4. 

See Document No. 28 "Informatsiia v gazete ’Zvezda’ o zasedanii Minskogo Soveta,” in 
Adamushko, Minskii gorodskoi Sovet deputatov, 40. 

17 See Volnaja Bielarus’, no. 33, December 8, 1917, 3. 

Metlin was infamous in the Belarusian milieu due to his derogatory comments during the First 
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and was left at the mercy of the local Bolsheviks, who started to expand their own 
political structures.!” The Military-Revolutionary Committee of the Western Front 
started to act as the highest authority both on the unoccupied Belarusian territories 
and at the front. Miasnikov became Commander-in-Chief of the Western front.!*° 
The imposition and extension of military administration structures into civilian 
life became a specific feature of the Bolshevik regime in Belarus. In order to 
legitimize their claims to power, the Bolsheviks held three large congresses between 
November 18 and 25 in Minsk.!°! 

The Military-Revolutionary Committee of the Western Front approved 
the resolutions of all three pro-Bolshevik congresses and proceeded with the 


organization of a single power in the Western oblast’! 


and over the region of the 
Western front. Each of the congresses formed their own executive committees, 
which then merged into the Oblast' Executive Committee of the Soviets of 
Workers’ Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies of the Western Oblast’ and Front, more 
commonly known as Obliskomzap.!? It declared itself to be the major power over 
the whole area of the Western front as well as Minsk, Mahilioü, Viciebsk, and parts 
of Vil'nia provinces. Ironically, there was not a single Belarusian in the Presidium 
ofthe Obliskomzap.'** Representation was skewed in favor of the Western military 
front. It was chaired by M. Rogozinkii, with P. Kozlov and N. Krivoshein as his 
deputies. In order to exercise executive power in the provinces where the Western 
front was located, Obliskomzap formed the Soviet of People’s Commissars of 


the Western Oblast’ and Front, led by Karl Lander. In practical terms, this meant 


2 “U Minsku; Vo/naja Bielarus’, no. 29, November 14, 1917, 4. 

1? LatySonak, Zatinery BNR, 47. 

8! The Congress of the Soviets of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies of the Western Oblast, the 3rd 
Congress of the Peasant Deputies of Minsk and Vilnia Provinces, and the 2nd Congress of the 
Armies of the Western Front. See Rudovié, Cas vybaru, 148; Sybeka, Narys historyi Bielarusi, 188. 

7? The Western oblast’ as an administrative unit was established at the Congress of Soviets of 

Minsk, Vil'nia and Mahilioü provinces in June 1917 as a temporary merger of provinces in order 

to centralize the local Soviets’ operations. After the October Revolution it included Viciebsk, 

Mahilioü, and the unoccupied parts of Vil'nia and Minsk provinces, yet its borders remained 

fluid and ambiguous, since Obliskomzap dedicated all its efforts towards building up its military 

potential to protect the revolution, instead of taking care of its territorial administration. After 
the majority of Belarusian lands were occupied by the German army in February 1918, the center 
of the Western oblast’ was moved to Smolensk and included Smolensk province. In September 

1918, the Western oblast’ was renamed the Western Commune. It ceased to exist on January 1, 

1919, due to the proclamation of the Belarusian Soviet state. See Petr Ambrosovich, “K 90-letiiu 

Vsebelorusskogo siezda,” Białoruskie Zeszyty Historyczne, no. 29 (2008): 229-30. 

133 Abbreviation of the Oblastnoi Ispolnitel’nyi Komitet Sovetov Rabochikh, Soldatskikh i 
Krest'ianskikh Deputatov Zapadnoj Oblasti i Fronta. 

7* Tgnatenko and Shtykhov, Istoriia Belorusskoi SSR, 239. 
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that front organizations representing soldiers instead of the local population were 
claiming power in the name of that same population.’ The actual merger of the 
administrative unit of the Western oblast’ with the structures of the front was 
a unique mix of military and civilian powers, which took hostile positions towards 
Belarusian self-determination, treating the demands of the national organizations 
as counterrevolutionary activities. 

These hectic activities of the Bolsheviks in establishing their own adminis- 
trative structures can be regarded as a response to the efforts of the VBR and 
the BOK to initiate the All-Belarusian Congress. However, even in spite of the 
organization of the pro-Bolshevik congresses in November of 1917, Obliskomzap 
lacked legitimation, as it was composed primarily of military representatives of 
non-Belarusian origin. The Soviet of Peoples Commissars of the Western Oblast’ 
and Front did not have a single department in charge of Belarusian national 
matters. The effective authority of the Obliskomzap also left a lot to be desired, as 
it extended only over the Minsk province and parts of the Vil'nia province, while 
Viciebsk and Mahilioü provinces still remained under the temporary command of 
local Military-Revolutionary Committees.'? 

In a similar manner, the Bolsheviks attempted to take control over the local 
civilian administrations. Sluck District Commissar Astroüski, in a telegram to 
the VBR, outlined the common Bolshevik strategy of forcing out locals from the 
Sluck Soviet of Peasants’ and Workers’ Deputies and replacing them with loyal 
persons. The Bolsheviks then proceeded with a hastily organized peasant congress, 
apparently modeled after the larger pro-Bolshevik gathering of the peasant deputies 
of Minsk and Vilnia provinces in November 1917. Events in Sluck demonstrated 
that the removal of political opponents along with the legitimization of the 
takeover of power were equally important goals for the new authorities. The local 
congress there was forced to approve the arrest of BSH sympathizers, while the 
arrival in the area of so-called "alien elements from Vologda, Viatka, and Kostroma" 
was to secure Bolshevik positions. As news of looting and the disruptive behavior 
of Bolshevik supporters came in from different localities across all of eastern 
Belarus, ? Astroüski urged the VBR to take responsibility and enter the contest 
for power in order to protect the country from further destruction.'?? 


75 [ Ihnacenka, *Kastryénicki etap revalucyi;" in Historyja Bielarusi ii Sasci tamach, vol. 5, ed. 
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The Bolsheviks were not to be underestimated, as they proved able to improve 
their image significantly due to the progressive character of their decrees, promising 
people immediate peace and land redistribution.'^ An extensive campaign among 
the battle-weary soldiers of the Western front highlighted these aspects, resulting 
in an overwhelming success for the Bolshevik party in the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly. It managed to win around 653,000 soldiers’ votes out of a 
total 976,000 at the Western front, while the SR party could boast only 180,000." 
Leading in the Minsk district and in the city itself, the Bolsheviks turned out to be 
the second most popular party after the Jewish bloc.” 

By contrast, the Belarusian national parties failed to achieve any success in 
these elections, mostly because their priorities had shifted towards the organization 
of the All-Belarusian Congress to the detriment of the electoral campaign for 
the All-Russian Constituent Assembly, which in the end damaged their public 
image.'? The Belarusian parties could not even agree on the formation of electoral 
coalitions." In this regard, the electoral strategy disagreement between the BSH 
and the Moscow-based Belarusian People’s Hramada is one of the most telling 
cases, demonstrating an essential lack of trust within the Belarusian national 
milieu, where every center tried to achieve dominance at the cost of the others. 

Relations between the Belarusian national organizations from Minsk and the 
People’s Hramada were not as strained as with the ob/astniki in Petrograd, but 
still left a lot to be desired. Edvard Budz’ka, who attended the People’s Hramada 
meeting on November 19, 1917, reported that it recognized the VBR and was 
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"Padzei aposniaho času; Volnaja Bielarus’, no. 30, November 19, 1917, 1. 
7"! Oliver Radkey explains the overwhelming Bolshevik popularity on the Western front as a result 
of its closeness to the center of the revolution in Petrograd. In contrast, SR influence increased 
gradually from the Western to the Southwestern, then to the Romanian, and finally to the 
Caucasian front, where they overpowered the Bolsheviks by a ratio of five to one. See Oliver 
H. Radkey, Russia Goes to the Polls: The Election to the All-Russian Constituent Assembly, 1917 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990), 38-39. 

12 Due to high absenteeism, the total number of voters who participated in the elections to 
the Constituent Assembly in Minsk was 35,651, representing only about 40% of the entire 
population eligible to vote. The Jewish bloc emerged as the most popular party with 12,624 
votes, followed by the Bolsheviks with 9,521 votes, and the Polish bloc with 4,261 votes. The SR 
had 977 votes and the BSH was able to win only 161 votes. See “Pa Bielarusi,’ Vo/naja Bielarus, 
no. 33, December 8, 1917, 3. 

15. Rudovié, Cas vybaru, 164. 

By contrast, the Ukrainians showed more enthusiasm and consolidation by winning around five 
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eager to send its delegates to the All-Belarusian Congress.!^ In addition, Varonka 
pointed out that by that time, some of the Moscow-based activists, among them 
Cvikievié, Vasilevié, and Zajcaü, were more likely to make concessions and become 
cooperative partners of the VBR, but he also considered it necessary to warn his 
Minsk colleagues that complete trust was out of question.’ In practice, this 
attitude resulted in a political failure for the Belarusian national parties during the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly. The People's Hramada negotiated with the 
Russian Socialist-Revolutionaries for the inclusion of Belarusian representatives 
into the SR electoral lists. After the BSH found out, it immediately accused the 
People's Hramada of an allegedly lenient West-Russist position and refused to 
form a bloc with the Hramada in the electoral campaign. Yet later, the BSH made 
an unsuccessful attempt to independently negotiate the same agreement with the 
Russian SR party." It is obvious that on the eve of the All-Belarusian Congress, 
none of the major Belarusian political actors—the BSH in Minsk, the People's 
Hramada in Moscow, and the Belarusian Oblast Committee in Petrograd— 
could overcome their mutual distrust. Their minor disagreements and personal 
squabbles weakened their appeal for a population prone to falling under the spell 
of Bolshevik demagogy, which promised an end to war privations and a satisfying 
solution to all burning social issues. 


Opening of the All-Belarusian Congress 


The evening of December 5, 1917 was a busy one in the Minsk city theatre. 
A mixed crowd of delegates from various localities and organizations, along 
with guests, sympathizers, and undercover provocateurs waited for the opening 
of the All-Belarusian Congress. At 7.30 pm, Symon Rak-Michajloüski, the chair 
of the Executive Committee of the CBVR, declared on behalf of the congress 
organizers that 300 delegates with voting rights out of an expected total of 900 
were present at the Congress. Delays in the arrival of the delegates were caused 
by the uncoordinated actions of the VBR in Minsk and the BOK in Petrograd, 
as the former had invited delegates for December 5 and the latter had insisted 


on the date of December 15 and even sent out corresponding invitations. After 
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the official opening of the Congress on December 7, the oblastniki were forced to 
conform and urged their delegates to join as soon as possible.’ 

While waiting for the arrival of the participants, Rak-Michajloüski suggested 
proceeding in a conference format on December 5. Attending participants 
elected a temporary Council of the Congress.'? Its composition reflected a wide 
representation, with twenty-three delegates from all major political organizations, 
including the Belarusian Oblast’ Committee, the BSH, the BNPS, the Belarusian 
People’s Hramada, the Central Belarusian Military Rada, the VBR, refugee 
organizations, the Soviet of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, professional 
organizations of railway workers, teachers, and district zemstvos of Minsk, 
Mahilioü, and Viciebsk provinces, soviets of peasant deputies, municipal self- 
governments, and cooperatives.?! On the same evening, the general meeting 
elected a temporary presidium and formed eight thematic panels. The political 
situation and the future of Belarus featured as key points on the agenda.!” 

While delegates of the Congress continued to arrive, the proceedings of 
December 6 revolved primarily around secondary technical issues of representa- 
tion in the Council of the Congress, as not every group was content with its 
allotted numbers. In particular, peasants from Vil'nia and Hrodna provinces 
demanded the same representation in the Council as the peasantry from the non- 
occupied provinces. This proposition was supported, contrary to the indignant 
reaction of the many delegates who had been provoked by a similar request from 
Fabian Santyr, who demanded representation for his left wing of the BSH.’ Santyr, 
known for his increasingly pro-Bolshevik leanings, was obviously not a popular 
figure at the Congress from the very start: when, on December 5, he demanded 
the right to hold a speech, most delegates voted against it. Such an attitude also 
hinted at the ongoing tensions within the BSH, which had arisen at its recent party 
congress in October 1917. Santyr’s former party colleagues tried to downplay his 
activities and denied the fact of a BSH split, pointing out that an expelled party 


1 Document No. 0057 “Pratakol No. 13 pasiedzannia Rady Usiebielaruskaha Zjezdu ü Mensku 
8.12.1917; in Supa, Archivy Bielaruskaj Narodnaj Respubliki, 29. 
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member could not speak on its behalf. ^* Eventually, the Council of the Congress 
ruled democratically and granted representation to the left wing of the BSH.'? 

The biggest concern for the Council was the issue of the powers of the 
Congress, as not every delegate was present. According to the credentials 
commission, 383 delegates with voting rights representing both the civilian 
population and the army had arrived by December 6. After long debates, the 
Council decided to open the Congress on the next day and to send additional 
telegrams to the localities, asking the delegates to join the Congress as soon 
as possible. In particular, this concerned the BOK in Petrograd, which, as 
mentioned earlier, initially planned the Congress for December 15.55 The 
general meeting on December 6 showed that the overwhelming majority of the 
delegates were in favor of the prompt opening of the Congress, except for some 
twenty persons who voted against. Mamon'ka from the 12th Army encouraged 
the Congress to establish power over Belarusian territories, pointing to the recent 
example of the Bolsheviks, who unscrupulously took power in Petrograd without 
even bothering to obtain legitimation from a country-wide congress. Cvikievié, 
representing Belarusian refugees in Russia, had a similar opinion and openly 
criticized the cynical Bolshevik understanding of self-determination. Even Santyr, 
on behalf of the Belarusian Bolsheviks, spoke in favor of self-determination and a 
Belarusian revolution, which he contrasted with hypocritical Russian demagogy. 
Generally, the delegates agreed that the Congress was authorized to establish 
power over Belarusian territories." 

The formal ceremony of the opening of the All-Belarusian Congress took 
place in the Minsk city theatre on the evening of December 7, 1917. Rak- 
Michajloüski delivered the opening speech, addressing all Belarusian people and 
their representatives at the Congress with a call to serve the interests of the entire 


nation. A military orchestra played a Belarusian version of the Marseillaise.'^? 
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The choir, dressed in national costumes, continued with a performance of revolu- 
tionary songs, which were enthusiastically received by the audience. The official 
part of the evening continued with a series of welcoming speeches: Aliaksiuk 
addressed the delegates on behalf of the VBR, followed by a number of greetings to 
the Congress delivered by the representatives of various fronts, refugees, teachers, 
parties, and professional unions.'” 

One incident, however, darkened the overall mood on the first evening, 
as the representative of the Latvian section of the Russian Social Democrats, 
Rezausskii,' provocatively stated that in his opinion any national divisions were 
useless. In an even more confrontational manner, he pointed to the Belarusian 
national flag hanging over the Presidium and demanded that it should be thrown 
out. This caused protests among all who were present in the hall, offended by such 
impudence. After the removal of Rezausskii from the premises, even the pro- 
Bolshevik Santyr expressed his indignation at such an insulting attitude to the 
national aspirations of Belarusians.!*' This incident was in many ways reminiscent 
of the similar statement made by the Russian Socialist-Revolutionary Metlin at 
the first Congress of Belarusian Organizations in March 1917,'® except that in 
this case the Bolsheviks had to be taken into account as more ruthless opponents. 
After Rezausskii was forced to leave and his covert comrades failed to disrupt the 
work of the Congress in the following days, the Bolsheviks most likely realized 
their failure to control and direct it. 

Other ill omens preceding the Rezausskii incident on December 7 were 
the arrests of the chair of the Minsk Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies, Makarjeü, 
and three Ukrainian representatives of the Front Committee,'® which also 
indicated a possible Bolshevik plan of action. Kanstancin Jezavitaü pointed to 
the deliberate campaign of the Bolsheviks to breed discord among the congress 
delegates from the very first days. In particular, he was concerned about the weak 


position of the Belarusian movement among the peasants.’ Jezavitaü's point 


19 Belorusskaia Rada, no. 8, December 12, 1917, reprinted in "Usiebielaruski Zjezd 1917 hoda: 
svedéannie suéasnika,’ Bielaruski histaryény časopis, no. 2 (1993): 47-49. 
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about the insufficient political experience of the broader population was proved 
by a representative of the Mahilioü province peasantry, who noted the following: 
“Bolsheviks are bullied here. There should not be any parties and splits. We will 
support everyone." !6 

Presumably, this statement could also refer to the need to achieve unity 
among the delegates, especially considering that a group of oblastniki represented 
an internal obstacle to the work of the Congress. As the Congress continued, and 
the temporary Council was replaced by a full Presidium, the oblastniki were joined 
by some similarly minded delegates from the Mahilioü province, who protested 
against the election of the Presidium, as apparently they were concerned about 
being underrepresented at the Congress. Nevertheless, a permanent Presidium 
of the Congress was elected on December 9 by the two largest factions at the 
Congress: the leftist group and the socialist bloc. The latter also incorporated 
the unaffiliated delegates. Both factions were comparable in size, as 169 votes 
were submitted for Presidium candidates from the list of the left faction, while 
the socialist list won 173 votes. The Presidium was chaired by Rak-Michajloüski 
and consisted of eight persons. In addition, each province was allowed to have one 
representative, thus raising the number of Presidium members to thirteen.!6é 

By December 14, it became clear that disagreements between various 
groupings and factions at the Congress were increasing. Jazep Dyla hinted at the 
ongoing attempts of the Bolsheviks to disrupt the Congress and noted the special 
position of the BOK members, who were not popular among the delegates.’ 
According to the memoirs of the congress participant Vasil’ Zacharka,'® 
representatives of the BOK divided their activities between engaging in “awful 
demagogical agitation against the national organizations and their leaders” and 
covertly trying to win over the unaffiliated delegates to attain the leadership 
role in the Congress. Seeing the dissatisfaction among the delegates due to the 


15 Belorusskaia Rada, no. 7, December 10, 1917, reprinted in “Usiebielaruski Zjezd 1917 hoda: 
svedéannie suéasnika,” Bielaruski histaryény časopis, no. 2 (1993): 51. 
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prolonged debates, representatives of the Belarusian Military Rada threatened the 
most disruptive oblastniki with arrest and refused to allow the Bolsheviks from 
Obliskomzap access to the Congress meetings.’ 

In order to avoid further political splits, representatives of all groups and 
factions approved structural changes to the Presidium, which was to be assigned 
more technical functions, instead of serving as a representation of separate 
groups. It was to be incorporated in full into the revived Council of the Congress, 


Ul was 


now designed as a broader representation of all factions.'”” Ivan Sierada 
elected as the new chair of the Congress Presidium, while Aliaksandr Vazila’” 
and Aliaksandr Prusynski served as his deputies. The approved membership of 
the Council of the Congress consisted of the representatives from twenty-seven 
different groups, including political organizations, parties, councils of peasants’ 
and soldiers' deputies, city municipalities, districts, land committees, cooperatives, 


professional unions, and fronts. '? 


Self-Determination Debates in the Congress 


The Congress worked in separate sections, responsible for political, national, agrarian, 
financial, social, and cultural issues, as well as for setting up a local administration and 


a national army."* Overall, twelve sections were formed, each of which was divided 
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into special commissions to deal with separate problems. With ten different sub- 
commissions, the section on education and culture was one of the most numerous at 
the Congress, reflecting the need to advocate for the national cause. The Belarusian 
state-building section was also popular and usually attracted a lot of attention from 
all factions of the Congress. All section sessions were open, i.e., every member of 
the Congress who wanted to make a contribution could participate in their work. 
Some sessions gathered big audiences of several hundred delegates, thus also serving 
educational and national mobilization purposes!” and repeating the patterns of the 
army and refugee congresses held earlier in 1917. 

The general meeting on December 12 attempted to sum up the preliminary 
results of the Congress. The international situation, in particular, the possible 
repercussions of the planned peace negotiations in Brest-Litovsk, emerged as 
an area of common concern. Varonka addressed the issue of maintaining the 
territorial integrity of Belarus, hinting at the danger of a Lithuanian takeover 
of the Vil'nia and Hrodna provinces. Professor Jaŭchim Karski shared the same 
concerns and pointed out that the demographic situation was disadvantageous for 
the Belarusians in those areas due to the high numbers of refugees who had left 
en masse in 1915. Assuming that Germany could force the remaining population 
to recognize Lithuanian authority, Karski urged the Congress to make inquiries 
with Trotsky concerning the matter of peace negotiations. In response, Cvikievic 
pessimistically noted that the Bolsheviks did not take Belarusians into account, 
admitting that the question of a Belarusian presence at the peace negotiations 
could be resolved only by Germany, which he did not consider possible." 

This was a realistic evaluation, as German foreign policy in Eastern Europe 
was oriented first and foremost toward the expansion of German influence in the 
region, prioritizing strategic military interests and the exploitation of resources. It 
was to be achieved indirectly, through supporting select national movements and 
their aspirations for statehood, rather than by means ofa straightforward conquest. 
Using its image as the protector of the rights of the oppressed nationalities,” 
along with a skillful manipulation of the concept of self-determination, Germany 
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intended to weaken the Russian state as much as possible. This attitude explained 
the increased German support for Lithuanian state-building ambitions starting in 
early 1917. Yet, Belarus did not feature in any of the German plans for the East.’ 
In practical terms, the support of Belarusians did not offer Germans anything 
useful in return. The invisibility of Belarusian national aspirations at the start 
of the First World War, especially when contrasted against Polish or Lithuanian 
ambitions, predetermined the attitudes of the Germans, who saw that in terms of 
resources and influence they did not gain anything from providing support to the 
Belarusians.!” 

The Bolsheviks were even less delicate in obscuring their intentions, as in 
practice they did not display any semblance of respect for their progressive slogans 
in regard to the rights of nationalities. Rather, they appropriated the right of 
representing all the peoples of Russia at the negotiations in Brest-Litovsk, signing 
an armistice with Germany on December 15, 1917. By refusing to allow the 
Ukrainian delegation to cross over the front line to reach Brest in time to join the 
negotiations, the Bolshevik government blatantly ignored its own assurances of 
national self-determination. Notably, compared to the Belarusian case, Ukraine 
at that time demonstrated more progress on the path towards establishing its 
own statehood, as the Ukrainian National Republic had already been declared 
on November 20, 1917, in the Third Universal.'*° Apparently, being aware 
of the developments in Ukraine, delegate Susynski boldly suggested to the All- 
Belarusian Congress to proclaim a Belarusian Republic immediately and enter 
the peace negotiations in the capacity of a subject of international politics. Some 
delegates expressed enthusiasm at this possibility, but the voting revealed that the 
majority was more reserved in their expectations. They agreed only on authorizing 
the Presidium to establish contact with Trotsky. Depending on the outcome of 
this mission, delegates were then to be sent to Petrograd and to the peace talks. 

The issue of Belarusian self-determination featured prominently in Jazep 
Varonka’s speech to the Congress. He stressed the leading role of the VBR 
in protecting the interests of the Belarusian people, noting that the BSH 
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representatives voiced these intentions on August 17 in Moscow, and later reiter- 
ated them at the All-Russian Democratic Conference on September 17 in Petrograd. 
In both instances, these requests were typical for 1917, and were limited to an 
autonomous solution for Belarus within a Russian federative democratic republic 
which was to guarantee the rights of minority nationalities. Nevertheless, the 
Russian Provisional Government ignored these demands completely, while the 
similar but more resolute statements of Ukrainian representatives were met with 
direct protests by Kerensky.'*? 

Varonka stressed the consistent efforts of the VBR in advocating for the 
interests of Belarusians, despite the lack of funds for organizing a broad campaign. 
Contrasting this to the BOK, a latecomer on the Belarusian political scene, he 
reminded the delegates to prioritize the tasks of local power organization and 
to formulate clear positions regarding the peace negotiations, the redistribution 
of land, and the occupation of Belarusian territories. The power of the people's 
commissars in Petrograd was to be recognized only if it did not contradict 
Belarusian self-determination intentions.'? An editorial in Vo/zaja Bielarus’ 
concurred with Varonka, stating that the Bolshevik government was rapidly 
losing its credibility by instigating unnecessary social unrest. It noted that this 
internal matter of Russian politics became a concern for Belarusians as soon as 
the Bolsheviks started to use Belarusian territories in their trade for peace. 
The newspaper protested against the possible division of Belarus and “resolutely 
warned” that this would not be tolerated.!5* 

The West-Russist group of oblastniki and their sympathizers at the Congress 
were more reserved, but the positions of some of them underwent a slight 
evolution. This can be traced back to the statement made by their leader Kancar 
on December 15. On behalf of the BOK he recognized the "Petrograd authority 
of the commissars,” but stressed that once local Belarusian power was established, 
it would be recognized as well. Kanéar admitted that the Belarusian Bolsheviks 
experienced a turning point and started to follow their nation. In a manner typical 
of the BOK, he still exaggerated the threat of “imperialist Poles,” but at the same 
time, most likely having the Minsk Bolsheviks in mind, he also criticized the 
“Bolshevik autocracy” which ruled by a “whip.”'** The leader of the oblastniki 
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expressed his disappointment in the revolution, as in his opinion it was assuming 
a chaotic character. Hinting at the problematic legitimacy of the Obliskomzap, 
Kanéar noted that Belarus had its own Bolsheviks as opposed to non-local 
strangers. He called on the delegates to stop all internal party struggles, as the only 
question of importance at the Congress, the same as at the peace negotiations, was 
“to be or not to be" for Belarus.!* Yet, in Kanéar’s interpretation, it also had to be 
without any “collaboration with the bourgeoisie." ** 

Still, the Petrograd Belarusians continued to slow down the work of the 
Congress. During the general meeting on December 16, when the Congress had 
already been in session for ten days, a certain Jafremaü suggested to return again to 
the question about its goals and tasks. The oblasinik Vazila, speaking on behalf of 
the Mahilioü province, added that the Congress was not authorized to solve the 
issue of organizing power in Belarus and that other congresses would be required 
in the future. ? These statements provoked a large discussion in response. Burbis of 
the BSH reminded the delegates that they had gathered for the Congress with the 
clear aim to "build a better future for the Belarusian people. Those who tell us that 
we do not need power are blurring our vision." ?" In regard to Vazilas comments, 
Mamon'ka from the 12th Army bitterly noted that doubts about the competences 
and authority of the Congress expressed by the Presidium deputy chair, rather 
than an ordinary delegate, were especially disappointing. Greeted with applause 
by the audience, Aliaksiuk, on behalf of the CBVR, asked for the support of the 
"revolutionary democratic power"?! 

Delegates from the military section of the Congress were particularly offended 
by Vazilas suggestion to take time and postpone important decisions. Pointing 
to the intrigues and internal struggle that had marked the Congress since its very 
first days, they equated all delays with sabotage and called for the resolute actions 
of “real revolutionaries.” In his disappointment, Jezavitaü even referred to the 
delegates who played down the issue of self-determination as “black sheep.” This 
provoked the Mahilioü group to demand Jezavitaŭ’s exclusion from the Congress, 
yet the incident was over after voting revealed that they were outnumbered: 


170 delegates supported Jezavitaü, while 90 delegates voted for his exclusion.” 
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However, these numbers are significant as they show that the oblastniki were not 
a marginal group and enjoyed some support among the delegates. 

The issue of the organization of power was picked up soon thereafter by another 
BOK member, Selivanaü, who expressed his distrust of the Minsk-based national 
organizations and continued stressing the internal divisions of the Congress. 
This provoked another series of passionate and patriotic responses. For instance, 
Kachanovi£, speaking on behalf of the Mahilioü province teachers, also regretted 
the lack of unity at the Congress, but urged the delegates to act without delay, 
pointing out that otherwise Germany or Polish legions would decide the fate of 
Belarus. In Falski’s opinion, the situation in Belarus required the Congress to take 
over responsibility for the country, and he considered it to be fully authorized to 
do so. Kascevic dismissed as an intrigue the question of whether the Congress was 
competent enough to decide on a state structure. Delegates from Hrodna province 
added that they were sent to Minsk not to discuss such insignificant issues as the 
competencies of the Congress, but to determine the fate of Belarus, establish 
democratic rule, send a delegation to the peace conference, decide on the formation 
of a national army, and instigate the immediate transfer of land to the people.?? 

The debates on December 16 were summed up by a socialist faction resolution, 
which essentially followed the opinion of the majority: delays were considered 
counterproductive. Obviously, the delegates were also unsure whether they would 
be able to organize another congress. It was suggested to follow the example 
of Ukraine, which had not even had such a representative gathering, yet had 
managed to get international recognition. However, according to the protocols, 
at this moment the meeting suddenly switched over to a discussion of the refugee 


issue. The debates on self-determination continued the next day.?* 


Dispersal of the Congress 


The delegates were aware of the persistent danger of the Congress dissolution. 
Jezavitaü specifically noted that it had struggled for its existence since the very first 
day.” Vasil’ Zacharka pointed out that the activities of the BOK members along 
with the Bolsheviks from the Obliskomzap caused discord and confusion among 
the delegates. In addition to the destabilizing internal disagreements and conflicts, 
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Belarusian national organizations failed to find in their ranks a person with good 
managerial and leaderships skills to direct and guide the work of the Congress, as 
demonstrated by the constant re-elections to the chair of the Congress.’ 

Without knowing that it would be the last day of the Congress, the 
unsuspecting delegates met again on the morning of December 17 in the hall 
of the Belarusian National House (formerly the Minsk Nobility Association 
building), resuming the discussion on the goals and tasks of the Congress. An 
unnamed delegate from Mahilioü province expressed his disagreement with 
Kachanovié (both of them represented the teachers of that province), declaring 
that it was not yet time to create a republic. He recognized as competencies of the 
Congress only the ability to set up a local power of soldiers, workers, and peasants’ 
deputies as an ob/ast’-level authority.'” The military representatives, including war 
invalids, as well as the delegates from Vil'nia and Hrodna provinces, continued to 
make straightforward demands for declaring a democratic republic, albeit still as 
a part of a future federation with the democratic Russian republic. The Mahilioü 
group and the oblastniki loudly protested against the inclusion of this item in 
the resolution. During a break in the meeting, it was discovered that one of the 
delegates had fake credentials and everyone else had to undergo the procedure of 
mandate verification, thus terminating the debates. ° 

The meeting resumed at about 1:00 a.m. on December 18, with a reading 
of the resolution adopted the previous evening by the general meeting of the 
Congress. Its first point stated the following: 


Exercising the right to self-determination, declared by the Russian Revolution, and 
approving democratic republican governance within the boundaries of Belarusian 
territories in order to save the homeland and to prevent its division and the possibility 
of separation from the Russian democratic federative republic, the First All-Belarusian 
Congress decides to form out of its ranks the organ of local power—the All-Belarusian 
Council of Peasants, Soldiers; and Workers’ Deputies, which is temporarily to act as the 
highest power in the country, entering into relations with the central power, which is 


responsible to the Soviet of the Workers; Soldiers, and Peasants’ Deputies.'” 


The entire resolution consisted of fifteen points. Further provisions stipulated 
that the new organ of power was designed to implement decisions and resolutions 


of the Congress with the authorization to prepare the Belarusian Constituent 
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Assembly, which was to decide the future of the country. In order to strengthen 
its authority, the new Council was to start with the formation of Belarusian army 
units immediately. Representatives of the Belarusian provisional power were to be 
sent to the peace negotiations to defend the interests of a united and indivisible 
Belarus.” 

The resolution makes it clear that the Congress was establishing a new 
Belarusian organ of power to replace the Bolshevik-controlled Obliskomzap. 
Despite the statements of some delegates calling for a proclamation of a republic, 
the document appears to be very moderate in character and does not hint at a 
declaration of independence. On the contrary, just as the oblastniki intended, the 
final decision was delayed until the national Constituent Assembly that was to 
determine the future of the Belarusian republic. It demonstrates that Belarusian 
activists were assuming responsibility for the future of their country, but had to 
take into account the opinions of more conservative groups within the Congress. 
The adoption of a consensus resolution reflected a point on which everyone 
agreed, namely, that the Belarusian people themselves had the right to decide 
the fate of their country, rather than the Bolshevik military authorities. Further, 
the proposed decision on the national army units signaled that the Congress was 
moving on a course towards establishing statehood. This might explain why the 
report from Volnaja Bielarus’ provided an emotional description of the Congress 
dissolution as an interrupted proclamation ofa republic.” 

The resolution of December 17 was the last official document ofthe Congress, 
as at around 2:00 a.m. on December 18 its work was interrupted by two representa- 


tives of the Obliskomzap, Krivoshein"? and Rezausskii, who introduced themselves 
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as “garrison commander" and “commissar of the Western oblast?” respectively. 
They were accompanied by the commander of the First Revolutionary Regiment 
of the Minsk Soviet, Remnev, and armed soldiers.” Denying the request made 
by the chair of the Congress, Sierada, to present their credentials, the Bolsheviks 
declared that the building was surrounded by the military. While Hryb was trying 
to resolve the issue with these unexpected arrivals, the delegates proceeded to 
vote on the resolution. The first point was supported unanimously, yet the voting 
procedure on the remaining parts of the resolution was again interrupted by 
Krivoshein. Having his identity finally confirmed by two delegates, he demanded 
a time slot for an urgent statement. Krivoshein’s rambling speech made it at once 
clear to everyone that he was drunk. Eventually, his comrade Rezausskii cut him 
short, declaring that the Congress was closed. Armed soldiers were ordered to 
arrest the entire Presidium of the Congress and remove it from the building.” 
According to the memoirs of the Bolshevik Knorin, they acted on orders received 
from Miasnikov, who was the most resolute among the Minsk Bolshevik leaders 
in his opposition to the All-Belarusian Congress." 

Delegates present at the meeting reacted to these developments with a burst 
of indignation. Even the pro-Bolshevik members of the Congress considered the 
actions of Krivoshein and Rezausskii to be illegal, violating the interests of the 
Belarusian people. In response, the Congress quickly proceeded with the election 
of a second Presidium, which managed only to adopt a protest resolution, while 
ensconced behind barricades made of furniture, before being arrested as well. The 
Congress was powerless against the Bolsheviks, as it did not have any guards to 
protect itself. National army units had not been formed and loyal soldiers were 
absent from Minsk. The only instance of active resistance occurred when the 
drunken Krivoshein tried to force Zinaida Jurjeva, a delegate from the BOK and 
a member of the newly elected second Presidium, to join him for a ride in a car. 


Apparently, Jurjeva either beat him up or threatened to shoot him.*” 
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The remaining delegates followed their arrested colleagues, accompanying 
their departure with revolutionary songs and a funeral march. Cavalry with 
machine-guns were waiting outside to escort each group of delegates to their 
houses. Some marched along Padhornaja Street to the building of the Commercial 
School, where the headquarters of the Council of the People’s Commissars were 
located and where the arrested were transported.”” By 5:00 a.m. on December 
18, 1917, the All-Belarusian Congress had been dissolved.” The next day, 
a detachment of soldiers from the regiment of the Minsk Soviet under the com- 
mand of Remnev raided the offices of the VBR, CBVR, BSH, and Belarusian 
cultural organizations, detaining the members of the Military Rada"? 

Delegates of the Congress attempted to continue working underground. 
They gathered on December 18 to protest the violence, condemning the "false 
socialists” led by Krivoshein and demanding true national self-determination. 
They called for the establishment of a *Belarusian Democratic Republic within 
the boundaries of a Russian federation." The Council of the Congress was 
acknowledged as an executive organ of the Congress, entrusted with the task of 
implementing all its decisions. It replaced all national organizations, including the 
BOK, VBR, and others. The CBVR was preserved as a subordinate organ of the 
Council, which declared the convocation of a second All-Belarusian Congress to 
be its chief priority?" The Council met on December 20 to elect an Executive 
Committee of seventeen members, which was later expanded by the inclusion 
of the representatives of the national minorities and the CBVR. However, 
they had trouble coordinating their activities and even in maintaining effective 


communication links between all of its members in the underground? 
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Statistics and Representation 


Both memoirs of the participants and historical research generally agree that 
the total number of delegates at the First All-Belarusian Congress tallied 1872, 
out of whom 1167 had voting rights, while the remaining 705 had consultation 
rights.^? Recently, it has been suggested that these numbers should be regarded 
with more skepticism, based on the assumption that all of these people could not 
have physically fit into the building of the Minsk city theatre.” These doubts 
appear to be ungrounded, as the theatre was not the only place where the Congress 
convened. Due to the large numbers of delegates, some meetings were moved to 
the halls of the Minsk Nobility Association, located across the street from the 
theatre.” On December 10, the Congress decided to requisition the building, 
declaring it to be national property.?!ó 

The violent dissolution of the Congress by the Bolsheviks prevented the 
delegates from completing their work, but there are no reasons for historians to 
deny their presence in Minsk and suggest that their numbers were inflated to benefit 
a “nationalist mythology"? Furthermore, this statement is not corroborated by 
the available statistical data, collected by the credentials commission of the All- 
Belarusian Congress, which was in charge of issuing the mandates for the delegates 
and keeping records on the social and political profiles of the participants. These 
materials had already been analyzed by Piotra Kreceüski in early 1918 in a report of 
the Congress, published in the first issue of Belorusskaia Rada in 1918. However, 
most issues of this newspaper could not reach the readers, as they were destroyed 
on the orders of the printing facility administration shortly after being printed. 
Consequently, this analysis was published again later in the spring of 1918 by 
Bielaruski Sliach2® 
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Kreéetiski’s report explicitly stated that in the period from December 5 to 
17, 1917, the credentials commission issued 1167 mandates for delegates with 
voting rights, and 705 mandates for those with consultative rights. Out of this 
number, civilians received 812 mandates with voting rights and 344 mandates 
with consultative rights, while military representatives had 355 and 361 mandates, 
respectively. Delegates from districts, zemstvos, and cities had 445 mandates with 
voting rights, while socialist parties and professional and political organizations 
were represented by 367 delegates qualified to vote. Kreceüski explained the 
considerable number of mandates without voting rights by the insufficient 
information about the Congress in the provincial organizations, as some of them 
failed to provide their delegates with adequate credentials in order to receive full 
mandates.?!? 

An analysis of the social and political profiles of the congress delegates 
was based on a representative sample of 357 preserved questionnaires. The 
remaining documentation was destroyed by the Bolsheviks during the dispersal 
of the Military Rada. Furthermore, not all of the questionnaires of the credentials 
commission had been filled in, due to the premature dissolution of the Congress.?? 
Available data on the social origin of the delegates reveals that the total number 
of 357 included 101 peasants, 149 soldiers and sailors, 16 workers, 38 teachers, 
29 refugee peasants, and 29 representatives of the intelligentsia. The age of the 
delegates varied between 19 and 62, but an overwhelming majority was found in 
the age group between 20 and 40 years old: 86 delegates were aged between 20 
and 25 years old, 106 between 25 and 30, and 123 between 30 and 40. Most of 
them had various degrees of education, which was to be expected, as communities 
and organizations would strive to send the most qualified people to the Congress. 
Graduates of the peoples schools were represented by 129 persons, another 45 
delegates attended various city schools or adult education institutions, while 
a further 31 and 25 participants of the congress were graduates of teachers 
seminaries and universities, respectively.” 

Politically, the Congress gathered together the representatives of various 
parties: among the 357 delegates 33 were from the BSH, 6 from the BNPS, 31 
identified as Bolsheviks, 73 as Socialist-Revolutionaries, and 57 as Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. Another 57 delegates described themselves as sympathizers of 
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either the SR or the Bolshevik party, while 79 delegates were not affiliated 
with any party.” With regard to this variety, Cvikievi¢ called the Congress a 
"true parade of the democratic forces of Belarus."??It is obvious that politically 
it was dominated by the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who were popular among 
both peasants and soldiers of peasant origin. The number of the BSH-affiliated 
delegates most likely reflected its better party standing within Minsk and the 
province, where it had stronger positions in comparison to the eastern, more 
Russified provinces. The comparable numbers of the pro-Bolshevik delegates 
indicated their influence over the military of the Western front. It is also likely 
that these numbers could have been interpreted as a warning sign by the radical 
Minsk Bolsheviks, who realized that 31 delegates were not enough to control 
the proceedings of the Congress, in contrast to their recent series of orchestrated 
gatherings of peasants, workers, and soldiers’ representatives in November, where 
they secured their own predominance by manipulating the membership in order 


to provide a shade of legitimization for the Obliskomzap. 


Conclusion 


In the second half of 1917, several overlapping initiatives to organize power in 
Belarus emerged. First, the Belarusian national movement reorganized itself 
again around the Great Belarusian Rada in Minsk. The new Rada had more 
potential for success, as it was based on a broad democratic coalition platform, 
emphasizing the unity of the whole of Belarus and its people, whose interests it 
intended to represent and protect. Second, the Belarusian Oblast’ Committee at 
the All-Russian Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies emerged as the most influential of the 
Belarusian organizations in Russia, whereas the political weight of the Moscow- 
based Belarusian People’s Hramada notably decreased. Operating from Petrograd 
and maintaining close links with the new Bolshevik authorities, the BOK enjoyed 
financial support from the new power and hoped to profit politically in Belarus. 
Last but not least, in the aftermath of the October Revolution, the Bolsheviks 
proceeded with solidifying their positions in strategically important areas of the 
Western front, which at that time ran through Belarusian territories from north to 
south. The Military-Revolutionary Committee of the Western Front established 
the Oblast’ Executive Committee of the Soviets of Workers, Soldiers, and Peasants’ 
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Deputies of the Western Oblast’ and Front (Obliskomzap), effectively replacing 
previous civilian authorities with military powers. The local Belarusian population 
was denied representation in this new administration, which was clearly oriented 
towards military goals and interests, in line with the overall trend in this region 
during the First World War. The Minsk Bolsheviks did not hesitate to demonstrate 
their outright hostility to Belarusian national aspirations, while their comrades 
in Petrograd were still referring to the progressive slogans of self-determination, 
or the rights of nationalities to secession, in order to manipulate their political 
opponents. 

In these circumstances, the convocation of the All-Belarusian Congress in 
December of 1917 was a combined achievement of all Belarusian organizations, 
regardless of their political preferences. It was designed to provide a legitimate 
alternative to the militarized Bolshevik power structures of the Western front. 
Analysis of preserved congress protocols indicates the socialist backgrounds of 
the majority of the delegates, who recognized the principle of soviet power, but 
specifically objected to the interpretation ofits principles by the Minsk Bolsheviks. 
Despite the fact that the VBR was able to enforce its own plan of having the 
Congress in Minsk, the rivalry between the VBRand the BOK was defining for its 
proceedings, resulting in disruptive internal discussions, as the oblastniki faction 
constantly questioned the authority of the Congress and attempted to slow down 
its work. Meanwhile the supporters of Belarusian national self-determination 
urged the delegates to assume responsibility for the fate of their homeland, 
pointing out the dangers of more influential foreign political actors interested in 
implementing their own agendas on Belarusian territories. 

Defined by these debates, Congress resolutions were conciliatory in character. 
The last resolution of the Congress was a rather moderate compromise to 
reconcile all the factions around the points on which they could agree. It did not 
go further than making calls for autonomy, thus reflecting the dominant trend 
of 1917. More importantly, it explicitly denied giving recognition to the hastily 
organized Bolshevik military authorities over Belarusian territories. A majority 
of the delegates could not accept that strangers and foreigners were voluntarily 
setting up governing structures and usurping power. Thus, the attitude of the most 
representative gathering of Belarusians can be interpreted as a cautious first step 
in the direction of their own independent statehood. Yet, only the subsequent 
violent dispersion of the Congress can be regarded as a major turning point, 
forcing national activists to acknowledge greater responsibilities for the future 


of their homeland. The circumstances of the Congress's dissolution eventually 
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overshadowed the initial goals of the organizers and exercised greater influence 
both on the course of historical events and on the image of the Congress, 


constructed in its aftermath. 


Chapter 6 


Belarusian Statehood in the Making: 
The BDR and Soviet Belarus 


Under what conditions did the idea of a separate Belarusian nation-state emerge, 
what meaning did it have for the Belarusian national movement, and how was 
it implemented? The answer to these questions lies in the crucial period in 
the history of Belarusian statehood in 1918. Firstly, it is associated with the 
independence proclamation of the Belarusian Democratic Republic (Bielaruskaja 
Narodnaja Respublika, BDR) on March 25, 1918, in Minsk. Secondly, the rival 
Soviet project, emerging in 1919, is also traced back to 1918. At that time, the 
Soviet state reoriented itself towards the appropriation of the Belarusian national 
movement and, combined with the efforts of the left-wing Belarusian socialists 
in Russia, contributed to the development of a parallel notion of Belarusian 
statehood, leading to the proclamation of the Socialist Soviet Republic of Belarus 
(SSRB) on January 1, 1919, in Smolensk. 

This chapter traces the dual origins of Belarusian statehood by providing 
a comparative perspective of the early state- and nation-building efforts of the 
Belarusian national activists in 1918, both from the national and the Bolshevik- 
friendly camps. The latter were represented by the Belarusian organizations in 
Petrograd and Moscow that grouped around the Belarusian National Commissariat 
(Bielnackam), under the auspices of the central Bolshevik authorities in early 1918. 
It gradually started to position itself as an alternative force to the Minsk-based 
Belarusian national elites, by expanding its own political activities, publishing a 
newspaper, and engaging in a humanitarian mission with the numerous Belarusian 
refugees, who were still residing in Russia. Politically, the Belarusian socialists in 
Russia accepted cooptation into the Bolshevik state and party structures, hoping 
to achieve a Soviet-based Belarusian state. 

Their political adversaries in Minsk were the former delegates of the All- 
Belarusian Congress, which had been violently dissolved by the Bolshevik au- 
thorities of the Western front. Belarusian activists reorganized around the Con- 
gress Council, which attempted to capitalize on the lack of coordinated actions 
between the Minsk Bolsheviks and the central authorities in Petrograd. However, 
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the break in the Brest-Litovsk peace talks and the advance of the German armies 
to the east in February 1918 changed the balance of forces in the region. The 
subsequent German occupation of the Belarusian territories ended the first brief 
period of Soviet power in Belarus, presenting new opportunities for the national 
movement. Following the inclusion of minorities as well as municipal and zemstvo 
members, the Congress Council transformed into the Rada (Council) of the BDR 
in February 1918. Its ranks were soon expanded by the Belarusian national activists 
from the Great Belarusian Rada in Vil'nia, representing western Belarus within 
the German-occupied zone of Ober Ost. In contrast to the Belarusian Bolsheviks 
in Russia and the Obliskomzap, the Rada of the BDR could claim more legitimacy 
as the democratically elected representative body of the Belarusian people, as 
much as it was feasible under the conditions of war and revolution. It proclaimed 
the independence of the first Belarusian state, yet was forced to struggle with the 
occupation authorities for the recognition of its demands. 

Historical evaluations of the BDR often highlight its insufficient state 
authority and dependence on German toleration. For instance, echoing some of 
the critical evaluations of the first Belarusian state as an “annex of the occupation 
regime"! and a “virtual republic’? Per Anders Rudling describes it as a “powerful 
fiction;? which turned to be attractive for the nationalist believers and did not 
lose its appeal with time. This approach to the BDR focuses on its lack of state 
attributes, first and foremost—a monopoly on power, indispensable for a 
modern state according to Max Weber’s definition.‘ This chapter will approach the 
discussion of the BDR from a different angle, moving away from the discussion 
of state attributes and whether it could be defined as a real state or not, towards 
an analysis of the overall trends that its proclamation revealed about Belarusian 
national politics in 1918. 

This chapter focuses on two currents of the Belarusian movement, one in 
Minsk and the other in Russia, and their approaches to the state- and nation- 
building process during 1918. However, a discussion of Belarusian statehood 
in the making during 1918 also requires the context of interactions between the 
German Empire and Soviet Russia. Both referred extensively to the new principle 
of national self-determination, and both consistently abused it for their own ends, 
limiting the options available to the Belarusian national activists. Moreover, the 
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clash of German and Soviet interests over Belarusian territories in the winter of 
1918 was complicated by a local military factor: the presence of the First Polish 
Corps in eastern Belarus. It increased the instability and militarization of the 
region, preventing Belarusians from establishing control over key cities and 
expanding Belarusian military units, thus further weakening Belarusian claims on 


political power on the eve of the German occupation in 1918. 


“One Hundred Days” of Soviet Power in Belarus 


During November 1917, Soviet power gradually established its authority in most of 
the large cities and towns of the unoccupied parts of eastern Belarus. The Bolsheviks 
benefited from considerable support from the 2nd, 3rd, and 10th armies of the 
Western front, which still numbered about 1.5 million soldiers. In late November 
1917, the Minsk Bolsheviks established the Oblast’ Executive Committee of the 
Soviets of Workers’ Soldiers, and Peasants’ Deputies of the Western Oblast’ and 
Front (Obliskomzap), claiming authority over the Minsk, Mahilioü, and Viciebsk 
provinces, along with parts of Vil'nia province, as well as over the whole area of 
the Western front. However, the actual power of the Obliskomzap at this time was 
rather limited. It extended effectively only over the front areas in parts of Minsk 
and Vil'nia provinces. The position of the Obliskomzap was soon weakened by 
Lenin’s Decree on Peace, which led to demobilization from the Russian army 
and narrowed the organization's support base among the soldiers. The Soviet of 
People’s Commissars of the Western Oblast’ and Front acted as the Obliskomzap’s 
executive organ of power. These two major Soviet institutions on the Belarusian 
territories remained in place until February 19, 1918, when the Bolsheviks hastily 
fled from Minsk due to the new German offensive, which started after Trotsky 
failed to secure a peace settlement during the negotiations with Germany at Brest- 
Litovsk.° 

The First All-Belarusian Congress, convening in Minsk on December 5-17 
(N.S. 18-31), 1917, and gathering representatives of various political currents 
within the Belarusian national milieu, extensively discussed possible forms of state 


building. Debates led to a compromise resolution, uniting different factions of 
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the Congress in recognizing the need to establish its own organ of local power in 
Belarus to replace the militarized Obliskomzap, which was controlled entirely by 
the front Bolsheviks. At the same time, the Congress did not display firm intentions 
towards separation from Russia, refraining from discussing possible independence 
and remaining faithful to the principle of Belarusian autonomy. Nevertheless, 
Minsk Bolshevik authorities actively interfered in the work of the Congress from 
the day of its opening. At first, they carried out subversive provocations among 
the congress delegates, aiming to disrupt the proceedings. After the Bolsheviks 
failed to sabotage the Congress from within, the Obliskomzap used the Congress 
resolution on the establishment of local power as an excuse for its violent dis- 
solution in the early hours of December 18, 1917.° 

By January 1918, the Obliskomzap had ensured the precarious position of the 
Belarusian movement in Minsk, depriving it of any public influence and eliminating 
it as a threat. Even the cultural and educational activities declined, especially 
compared to the summer and fall of 1917.’ According to the memoirs of Waclaw 
Solski, a Polish socialist and a member of the Military-Revolutionary Committee 
ofthe Western Front, who was in close contact with the Minsk Bolsheviks during 
1917-1918 and cooperated with them in the Minsk Soviet, the main concern 
for the Obliskomzap in January 1918 was not Belarusian nationalism, but rather 
the relations with the Minsk City Duma. It was the only intact “pre-October” 
institution operating in the city by January 1918 and still included representatives 
of various political parties. For a while, it even managed to hold meetings and 
debates open for the public. The Obliskomzap temporarily tolerated the existence 
ofthe City Duma, hoping for its assistance in food procurement. Only on January 
22,1918, did the Minsk Soviet, chaired by Karl Lander, issue a decree dissolving 
the City Duma and taking over its responsibilities. Described as an "organizing 
center of counterrevolutionary elements,’ the City Duma was accused of waging 
a political struggle against the parties that supported Soviet power? According to 
Solski, the deputies refused to obey this order and remained in session throughout 
the night, awaiting the arrival of the soldiers. Eventually, the intimidated deputies 
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left in the morning and did not convene again." Solidifying their grip on power 
in Minsk, the Western front Bolsheviks proceeded with the dissolution of the 
Minsk Municipal Food Committee on January 24, 1918, on the grounds of its 
"bourgeois" majority, which allegedly encouraged “free criminal speculation? ™ 

However, Soviet power was far from stable, as instances of armed clashes with 
the Belarusian militia units in Viciebsk demonstrated. One of the bigger incidents 
took place after the Bolsheviks attempted a raid on the cathedral and military 
warehouses in the city.? On February 6, 1918, a reinforced unit of the Red Guards 
attacked the building where the Viciebsk Belarusian organizations were located. 
All correspondence and finances of the Belarusian Rada of the Northern Front, 
the Viciebsk Belarusian Rada, and the BSH were confiscated. The eyewitness 
report of K. Chadkievié unmasked the “Bolshevik self-determination of peoples" 
as “the dispersal and crushing of revolutionary-democratic organizations.” ” Fear- 
ing a German advance, the Bolsheviks briefly left Viciebsk in early February 
1918, only to return after the German armies failed to reach the city.'^ The work 
of Belarusian organizations in Viciebsk was paralyzed henceforth. The Rada of 
the Northern Front was dissolved and only the Viciebsk BSH section, headed by 
Michail Mialeska, attempted to operate illegally from underground. Securing their 
power claims in Viciebsk, the Bolsheviks relied on the First Polish Revolutionary 
Regiment, which belonged to the Red Army and was hostile towards the Belaru- 
sian national movement.” 

The formation of Bolshevik-loyal Polish military units was authorized by 
Miasnikov in late November 1917, as Soviet power aimed to neutralize the inde- 
pendent activities of the First Polish Corps, which posed serious security con- 
cerns for the Bolsheviks in Belarus. The history of the First Polish Corps dates 
back to the summer of 1917, when the Russian military command allowed the 
creation of Polish military units in Russia. It immediately attracted high numbers 


of soldiers of Polish origin, who were serving in the Russian army during the First 
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World War." Within a few months, the First Polish Corps under the command of 
General Józef Dowbór-Musnicki numbered about 30,000 soldiers.'* Anti-cipating 
leaving for Poland at the first suitable opportunity, the Polish troops preferred 
to maintain a neutral position. However, at the time of the October takeover by 
the Bolsheviks, they declared their readiness to protect the population of Minsk, 
should it be required." Following the decisions of the Second Congress of Polish 
Soldiers of the Western Front, which took place from November 13 to 18, 1917 
and which supported the expansion of the Polish military units "for the protection 
ofthe lives and properties of the population in the areas where Polish troops were 
stationed,” Polish units started to interfere in local affairs in order to protect the 
estates of the Polish landowners during the Bolshevik-led pogroms.”! 

The Military-Revolutionary Committee of the Western Front asked Com- 
mander-in-Chief Krylenko to disband the Corps under the excuse that its soldiers 
were assisting the local landowners, instead of granting the land committees free 
access to the estates. In November 1917, the Polish Corps headquarters were 
ordered to move away from Minsk. At that time, most of the Polish units were 
stationed in eastern Belarus, in the area of Rahacoü, Zlobin, and Babrujsk. At 
first, the Bolshevik strategy aimed to divide the Polish forces from within, by 
promoting the creation of alternative, “proletarian” Polish units. Simultaneously, 
the Bolsheviks initiated a denigration campaign against the First Polish Corps 
in the press. The disruption of Polish supply lines followed, culminating in 
provocations of a direct nature.” 

On January 20, 1918, the commander of the Western front, Miasnikov, or- 
dered the dissolution of the Polish Corps, offering its soldiers a chance to join 
the Red Army. Dowbór-Muánicki was labeled an “enemy of the revolution,” while 
all Polish officers caught with weapons were to be tried immediately and shot 
should they show any signs of resistance.” In January 1918, Soviet power did not 
yet possess enough resources to defeat the Poles, as the Western front was in 
the process of an uncontrolled demobilization. Commander-in-Chief Krylenko 
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was struggling to keep Stavka intact in order to maintain a sufficient amount of 
available old army units to fight the Polish Corps, which in January 1918 still 
numbered around 14,000 soldiers, while the number of Red Army volunteers 
was only about 1,500.” 

In contrast to the First Polish Corps, Belarusian attempts to organize military 
units were more modest, suffering both from the Bolshevik-imposed restrictions 
and competition with the better organized Poles. The Central Belarusian Military 
Rada (Centralnaja Bielaruskaja Vajskovaja Rada, CBVR)” was formed only in 
late October 1917 and had to work under unfavorable circumstances, as already on 
December 8, 1917, Krylenko issued an order halting the process of nationalization 
in the army and banning all national activities in the front zone.” The CBVR 
continued to operate without official approval, focusing on promoting the national 
cause and establishing Belarusian committees in the army. Remarkably, this process 
was more successful not in Belarus, but among the numerous Belarusians who 
served at the distant Romanian front," which still did not recognize the authority 
of Krylenko as the Commander-in- Chief. The leadership of the Romanian front 
therefore did not object to the nationalizing process, viewing it as a lesser evil to 
the Bolshevization of the soldiers. 

Within Belarus, the deputy chair of the CBVR, Kanstancin Jezavitaü, along 
with some younger officers, tried to accelerate the formation of the Belarusian 
units. An unexpected complication, however, arose within the CBVR itself, 
when they had to confront General Kipryjan Kandratovic,? who was in charge 
of organizing the Belarusian military units. As an older member of the military, 
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he had a corresponding mentality of subordination to orders. In particular, 
Kandratovi¢ was not inclined to allow any independent initiatives in army matters 
without explicit orders from above. In this situation, only the efforts of the local 
Belarusian front committees led to some partial progress with the First Belarusian 
Regiment, originally numbering about 350 soldiers. However, in early December 
1917, following Krylenko’s order prohibiting nationalization processes in the 
army, this regiment was merged with the 289th Reserve Infantry Regiment.?? 

According to Kanstancin Jezavitaü, by the time the CBVR managed to force 
Kandratovié out from his position of authority, a lot of time had been wasted, 
allowing the Bolsheviks to strengthen their position in Minsk. The Western front 
command and Miasnikov in particular displayed outright hostility toward the 
Belarusian military units. Fearing that Belarus might follow Ukraine, which started 
a war against the Bolsheviks, the Obliskomzap authorities resolved to prevent 
similar developments in Belarus. Due to the short-term absence of Krylenko from 
Stavka in December 1917, Miasnikov temporarily became the acting Commander- 
in- Chief, using his new authority to concentrate more Bolshevik-loyal troops in 
Minsk and to suppress the formation of the Belarusian military units.*! 

Other adversaries of the CBVR were the Poles. After the February Revolution, 
Minsk served as an important political center for Polish nationalists on the 
unoccupied Belarusian territories. Since 1915, large numbers of Polish refugees 
had settled in the cities of eastern Belarus, significantly changing their demographic 
outlook and influencing national politics during this revolutionary period. The re- 
establishment of the Minsk Catholic diocese in 1917 and the active participation 
of local Poles in public life benefited the process of Polish national consolidation, 
creating competition for the Belarusian nation-building efforts. For instance, 
throughout 1917, the Polish political club engaged in the organization of meetings 
and lectures, while the Polish Educational Society of the Minsk Region (Polska 
Macierz Szkolna Ziemi Mińskiej) took responsibility for the opening of elementary 
schools, libraries, and reading rooms. The Polish Council of the Minsk Province 
(Rada Polska Ziemi Mińskiej), established in May 1917, pursued similar tasks. 
More importantly, all Polish organizations, including the socialists, supported the 
idea ofa Polish state. This common goal allowed them to maintain a high degree 
of cohesion and national unity, which other national minorities often lacked, as, 
for instance, Jews, who at that time were widely involved in the activities of the 
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In early 1918, the Polish Military Organization (Polska Organizacja Wojs- 
kowa, POW) in Minsk closely monitored all steps undertaken by the CBVR. 
The POW was subordinated to the Polish Council, which directed the actions of 
Dowbór-Muánicki's Corps and enjoyed the support of Polish landowners from 
Belarus and Lithuania. Many of the POW members held important positions in 
the Western front headquarters and maintained personal contacts with Miasnikov. 
Jezavitaü noted their extremely hostile attitude towards the CBVR and suspected 
that the Poles might have influenced the decision of the Western front command, 
taken around January 20, 1918, to transfer the 289th Reserve Infantry Regiment 
out of Minsk to guard railways in the provinces. Consisting of mostly Belarusian 
soldiers, the regiment was spread out over a large territory between Minsk, 
Smolensk, Viciebsk and further east, thus significantly reducing the Belarusian 
military presence in Minsk.? 

Jezavitaü was also concerned about the First Polish Corps’ activities in eastern 
Belarus, in the area of Bychaü, Rahacoü, and Babrujsk. In particular, he feared 
a Polish takeover of Babrujsk, where a large fortress and a military warehouse 
were located. Their estimated capacity was sufficient to sustain the existence of 
several military corps. Since the poorly guarded warehouse was an easy target, 
Jezavitat planned to turn Babrujsk into a base for Belarusian military units. 
In January 1918, he sent out telegrams, urging already existing Belarusian units 
to send people to Babrujsk.?* Yet, only one Belarusian squadron directly clashed 
with the Polish Corps, failing to prevent the Polish occupation of Babrujsk on 
January 20, 1918. The city fortress and military warehouses became the center 
of Dowbér-MuSnicki’s operations in the region.” On February 19, 1918, Polish 
soldiers advanced west towards Asipovicy, gaining control over the main road 
leading to Minsk. To the east of Babrujsk, they managed to force the Bolshevik 
units back beyond the Dnepr River in the vicinity of Rahacoü and Zlobin.?6 Thus, 


Kanstancin Jezavitaü, “Bielaruskaja Vajskovaja Central'naja Rada,’ Kryvic, no. 9, 1925: 80-92. 

* NARB, f. 325, vop. 1, spr. 21, ark. 58. 

5  Latysonak, Zatinery BNR, 55. 

Due to the large numbers of Polish officers in the Russian army, the First Polish Corps included 
in its ranks special elite officer legions. Among the officers serving in the Corps was Wladyslaw 
Anders, who would lead the Polish Armed Forces in the East in 1941. In March 1918, the 
First Polish Corps took an oath of loyalty to the Regency Council in Warsaw. Polish soldiers 
left Belarusian territories in late May 1918, following the ultimatum of the German occupation 
authorities to General Dowbór-Muénicki to evacuate the Babrujsk fortress and leave behind 
all weapons, or face the superior forces of the German 10th Army. See Ihar Mel'nikaü, “Zabyty 
korpus zabytaha henerala” Novy Cas Online, http://159.253.18.178/poviaz_casou/zabyty_ 
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in addition to Soviet Russia and Germany, the First Polish Corps temporarily 


turned into another external player on the Belarusian territories in early 1918. 


Realignment of the Belarusian National Forces in 1918 


Following the dispersal of the All-Belarusian Congress by the Bolshevik au- 
thorities, the congress participants who could avoid arrest, gathered in the early 
morning of December 18, 1917, in the buildings of the Libava-Romenskaja 
railroad. They decided to transform the Congress Council" into a provisional local 
executive power, expanding it by the inclusion of peasants, workers, and soldiers’ 
representatives as well as national minorities. Further, the meeting agreed that the 
Belarusian Oblast’? Committee (BOK), the Great Belarusian Rada (VBR), the 
Regional Bureau, and other organizations which had participated in the organiza- 
tion of the Congress, were to transfer their responsibilities as well as their properties 
to the Congress Council. The CBVR was kept intact in the capacity of a subordinate 
body to the Council, entrusted with the task of implementing all decisions and 
resolutions of the Congress. The Second All-Belarusian Congress was to be called 
as soon as possible, following the resolution of December 17, 1917.*8 

The Council immediately formed an Executive Committee, chaired by Jazep 
Varonka. This institution was to take over executive power in Belarus in case of 
favorable conditions for such a transition. Until that moment, the whereabouts of 
the Executive Committee was to be kept secret. From December 18 (N.S. 31), 1917 
until February 19, 1918, it existed illegally, emerging from underground only when 
the Obliskomzap Bolshevik authorities left Minsk due to the German advance.” 
The leaders of the Congress Council were subject to political persecution by the 
Obliskomzap. For instance, its chair, Jazep Varonka, was arrested twice in the first 
half of January 1918.“ Nevertheless, even in its illegal position, the Executive 
Committee was considered to be the single legitimate organ of power formed 
by a popular representation of the Belarusian people and taking responsibility for 
their political future after the dissolution of the All-Belarusian Congress.*! 


According to Jazep Varonka, it included thirty-six persons. See Document No. 0065 “Spis siabroü 
Rady 1-ha Usiebielaruskaha Zjezdu? in Supa, Archivy Bielaruskaj Narodnaj Respubliki, 37-38. 

See Prilozhenie No. 17 “Postanovlenie Soveta Siezda,” in Turuk, Belorusskoe dvizhenie, 110. 
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The head of the CBVR, Symon Rak-Michajloüski, stressed the need for con- 
stant communication with the Executive Committee, noting that the priorities 
had to focus on "solidarity in building up the agitation-political department"? 
Rak-Michajloüski correctly observed that the Belarusian movement had to 
establish better public visibility. He argued that the best way to do this was to 
demonstrate the existence of national demands to the civilian and military powers 
by producing as many protest resolutions from various localities as possible. He 
noted that previously neither the Bolshevik authorities nor the media had received 
enough information about Belarusian interests and demands. According to the 
head of the CBVR, “while all other nationalities literally ‘bombed’ everyone? 
with their protests and resolutions, raising their voice all over the Russian republic, 
we remained silent. Now we have to speak up and raise our voice all at once, as the 
existence of Belarus is under a mortal threat." ^ The dissolution of the Congress, 
the persecution of the Executive Committee and members of the CBVR, along 
with the ban on the organization of Belarusian army units were identified as the 
main themes for the protest resolutions.“ 

This call did not remain unheeded. Deputies of the Minsk City Duma 
condemned the violence against the First All-Belarusian Congress already on 
December 18.56 The Executive Committee of the Congress Council refuted 
Trotsky’s references to the Congress as a gathering instigated by the “agrarians” 
who allegedly attempted to rob the working people of their rights to the land. 
A corresponding disclaimer was sent out to all newspaper offices for dissemina- 
tion." Complaints against the actions of the Western oblast’ commissars were 
signed by Belarusian soldiers and the civilian population in Smolensk.* Socialist 
parties in Minsk, Viciebsk, Odesa, Petrograd, along with the soldiers of the 
South-Western front, also protested against the dissolution of the All-Belarusian 
Congress.” 


*? LMAVB, RS, f. 21, b. 2209, 1. 1. 

In original: “vsekh, vsekh, vsekh”-the usual form of address in proclamations during the revo- 
lutionary period. 

* LMAVB, RS, f. 21, b. 2209, |. 1. 
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In the aftermath of the All-Belarusian Congress’s dissolution, the Minsk 
Bolsheviks raided the CBVR offices in the former Governor House in the early 
hours of December 20, 1917.5% According to Jezavitaü's eyewitness account, the 
Bolsheviks apparently did not feel confident as they chose to act under cover 
of night once again and were accompanied with armored vehicles and a cavalry 
unit. The Soviet of the Peoples Commissars confiscated the Governor's House, 
previously used by the CBVR and the Congress Council?! The latter managed 
to requisition another building, located at Palicejskaja?" Street and continued 
working underground. 

Celebrating their “triumph,” the Bolsheviks organized a mass military event 
in Minsk on December 20, 1917. They gathered the Minsk garrison and their new 
loyal troops around the Governor's House, parading regiments with orchestras, 
armored vehicles, and cavalry under the slogans of strengthening Soviet power and 
combating “international imperialism” and the “bourgeois Constituent Assembly.” 
Belarusian affairs, its leaders, and supporters were denigrated in all speeches.** The 
Minsk Bolsheviks also used their control over the media to slander the Congress 
and its participants, labeling them as counterrevolutionaries and provocateurs. 
The official statement of the Obliskomzap concerning the Congress’s dissolution 
was based on the accusation of the latter’s intentions “to create a separate parallel 
nationalistic power and insubordination to the existing Soviet power"? 

Since the initiative in the dissolution of the Congress had been taken by the 
Commander of the Western Front, Aleksandr Miasnikov, and the chair of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars of the Western Oblast’ and Front, Karl Lander, 
without explicit orders from above, Belarusian national activists still counted 


on the central authorities in Petrograd to take their side in the conflict with the 


It was located on Sabornaja Square, currently Freedom Square. 

During 1917, the building was used by the authorities of the Provisional Government, later serving 
as a base for the VBR and the CBVR. Located on Governor's Square in the center of Minsk, it 
represented a symbol of power and authority. Since the Bolsheviks in 1917 had been confined to 
the Commercial School located in the peripheral area near the railway station, possession of the 
Governor's House bore an obvious symbolic value for them in asserting their rule in Minsk. See 
Solski, 1917 god v Zapadnoi oblasti, 39. 

Currently Janka Kupala Street. On Minsk toponymy in the early twentieth century, see Ivan 
Sacukievié, “Tapanimija vulic i ploščaŭ Mienska à XIX-paéatku XX st.” http://philology.by/ 
page/minsk-toponyms-19-beginning-20-centuries (Accessed November 14, 2015). 
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Bolsheviks of the Western front. Belarusian organizations and socialist parties 
addressed their protests to the Council of the People’s Commissars of the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (RSFSR), and personally to the Commissar 
of Nationalities, Joseph Stalin. Nevertheless, none of these steps could shake the 
position of the Obliskomzap, especially since Stalin chose not to interfere in 
the actions of the Western front commanders.” The Petrograd authorities only 
tried to save their image, as they had initially sanctioned the convocation of 
the Congress. Belarusian organizations in Petrograd and Moscow, as well as the 
Executive Committee of the Congress Council in Minsk, were reassured that the 
Petrograd Council of the People’s Commissars recognized the rights of nations to 
self-determination. Krylenko even received an order to start negotiations with the 
CBVR.*” 

The Executive Committee of the CBVR sent Kanstancin Jezavitaü and Ivan 
Sierada to meet Krylenko on December 29, 1917. The Soviet Commander- 
in-Chief’s behavior was hostile, as he constantly referred to the independence 
intentions of the Ukrainians, revealing his concerns that the Belarusians would 
follow their southern neighbors on this path. Krylenko announced solidarity 
with Miasnikov, and refused to recognize national military units. Jezavitaü and 
Sierada refuted the accusations of the "bourgeois" character of the CBVR and the 
Congress Council, requesting that the Commander-in- Chief support the principle 
of national self-determination and allow the formation of the Belarusian army. 
Eventually, Krylenko agreed to a compromise solution of establishing Belarusian 
units within the future Red Army. Yet, this step did not mean that the central 
authorities were interested in supporting Belarusian initiatives. An explanation 
for Krylenko’s permission is to be found not in the persuasiveness of the CBVR 
delegation, but rather in his strained personal relations with Miasnikov. As the 
commander of the Western front, Miasnikov had trouble subordinating himself to 
Krylenkos authority and often tried to dictate to him the course of actions, which 
resulted in feelings of mutual dislike. Apparently, Miasnikov learned about the 
plans of the CBVR to modify the regulations on Red Army organization in order 
to transform its Belarusian units into Belarusian National Guards, and requested 
that Krylenko revoke his permission. Asserting his authority as the Commander- 
in- Chief, Krylenko refused to obey Miasnikov, and allowed the CBVR to continue 


55 Document No. 5 “Dokladnaia zapiska ‘Sovetskaia vlasť v Belorussii;” in Selemenev, J ianvariia 
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its work until mid-January 1918. Yet, in practice, Miasnikov had more means of 
interference, preventing any of the vague agreements from being implemented. 
Forced to appoint a special commission to deal with the creation of the Belarusian 
units, he deliberately chose members who would paralyze its work.* 

By late January 1918, alarmed by the activities of the Polish and Ukrainian 
military forces, the Bolshevik authorities decided to neutralize the Belarusian 
attempts at creating army units by dissolving the CBVR, arresting its members, 
and closing down its newspaper, Belorusskaia Rada. On January 31, 1918, soldiers 
sent from Stavka in Mahilioü, assisted by the Minsk Bolsheviks, encircled the 
building of che CBVR and arrested the head of the military section, Jezavitaü, 
and the secretary, Vasil’ Zacharka. On the following day, four additional arrests 
were made.” All arrested were escorted to the hotel L'Europe in the vicinity of the 
Governor's House, where the Cheka headquarters were located. Nevertheless, the 
CBVR did not stop working, as the Minsk Bolsheviks had enough resources to 
arrest only six persons, while the overall number of CBVR members exceeded one 
hundred and not all of them were based in Minsk. 

Both the Obliskomzap and the central Bolshevik authorities in Petrograd 
supported the crackdown on the CBVR. The Minsk Bolsheviks formally justified 
the arrests by referring to intercepted telegrams sent by Jezavitaü. His calls to 
Belarusian soldiers to head to Babrujsk and take over its fortress along with the 
military warehouses were interpreted as evidence of the CBVRS connections with 
the "Polish legionnaires.” At the level of central power, the attack on the CBVR 
coincided with the decision of the Bolshevik authorities in Petrograd to take 
control over the Belarusian question from above. The declaration of Ukrainian 
independence prompted Soviet power towards more resolute actions against the 
Belarusian national movement and its appropriation. The establishment of the 
Belarusian National Commissariat at the Peoples Commissariat of Nationalities 
on January 31, 1918, was one of the first steps in this direction.?' The Minsk 
Bolsheviks in turn planned to legalize their authority in Belarus by creating a 
counterweight to the All-Belarusian Congress. In order to link the Obliskomzap 
with the local Soviets in a closer and more legitimate manner, the Bolsheviks were 


preparing for the convocation of an oblast’ congress of the Belarusian provinces 
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in mid-February 1918.° However, the rapid German advance interfered with 
the implementation of these plans. 


The “Second” German Occupation of the Belarusian Territories 


After the Soviet delegation left Brest-Litovsk on February 10, 1918, without 
signing a peace treaty, the German Empire interpreted its departure as the end of 
the armistice and thus resumed military actions. Trotsky’s strategy of “neither war, 
nor peace” backfired, and it would have placed the Bolshevik regime on the verge 
of collapse, had Germany decided to proceed with a more aggressive approach. Yet, 
the direction of the German Eastern policy in 1918 was neither straightforward 
nor clear, as it was determined by the fluctuations between the annexationist drive 
of the German High Command, embodied by Ludendorff, and the more cautious 
approach of the diplomatic circles, represented by Foreign Minister Richard 
von Kühlmann. The latter did not want to take any steps that could potentially 
result in the overthrow of the Bolshevik power, as it would have harmed German 
interests in the region. Even though German diplomats despised the Bolsheviks, the 
latter were still considered to be the only party interested in finding an acceptable 
solution through negotiations. This was especially important for Germany in 1918, 
as it wanted to spare soldiers and resources in the East, prioritizing military efforts 
on the Western front. Kühlmann considered the weak and uncertain position 
of the Bolshevik regime to be beneficial for extracting maximum benefits. His 
practical approach contrasted with the views of the military, which was eager to 
continue with the successful German advance. Eventually, Wilhelm II agreed with 
the strategy suggested by the Foreign Ministry and chancellor Hertling, choosing 
to keep the Bolshevik government in place as the only party willing to negotiate. 

The German 10th Army under the command of Erich von Falkenhayn 
started its advance on February 18, 1918, moving east through the Belarusian 
territories.“ At the same time, the units of the First Polish Corps under the 
command of Dowbór-Muánicki left Babrujsk, heading west towards Minsk. 
Neither of the armies encountered resistance, as by this time demobilization and 
high desertion rates had significantly depleted the ranks of the Russian Western 
front, whose commanders along with the Obliskomzap hurriedly abandoned 
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Minsk.® The Council of People’s Commissars of the Western Oblast’ and Front 
held an emergency meeting on February 18, 1918, at which everyone agreed to 
evacuate to Smolensk. Miasnikov was barely able to leave in time, as the railway 
workers refused to assist the Bolsheviks in the evacuation process. 

The arrested members of the CBVR, among them Jezavitaü, Zacharka, and 
Mamon'ka, left prison and immediately called an emergency meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the CBVR. It decided to transfer power in Minsk to 
the Council ofthe First All-Belarusian Congress. On February 19, 1918, it retook 
possession of the Governor's House* and announced in the press its decision to 
remain in Minsk, calling upon the Belarusian population to unite around the 
national democratic organizations. Belarusian military units and civilian militia 
took over the responsibility of guaranteeing order in the city after it was abandoned 
by the commissars of the Western Oblast’ and Front. All arrested Belarusian 
activists were released and sessions of the Minsk City Duma were resumed.“ 

By the evening of February 19, Belarusian forces controlled large sections 
of the city, including the armory on Maskoüskaja Street, the Governors House, 
and the building of the Cheka, located in the center. Jezavitaà became the 
commandant of Minsk. Simultaneously, the Poles also made an attempt to claim 
power in Minsk. Ignacy Matuszewski from the First Polish Corps was appointed 
as another commandant of Minsk, while the soldiers under his command were 
fighting the Bolsheviks and disarming the Belarusian units at the same time.” 
The confrontation continued throughout the day of February 20, until Polish 
forces controlled the armory on Maskoüskaja Street and the railway station. 
The Belarusian units managed to hold the central part of the city around the 
Governor's House. Both Belarusians and Poles hoped for prompt reinforcements 
in order to eliminate the stalemate. Until then, they temporarily divided spheres 
of influence in Minsk, even though the first units of the German army had already 
started arriving in the city on February 21.” 

According to a representative of the Ukrainian government, M. Lebedynec, 
reporting from Minsk, the Belarusians failed to establish control over the whole 
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city and oust the Polish legionnaires due to the evident and regrettable lack of 
human and financial resources. The report correctly identified internal squabbles 
within the Belarusian national milieu and the insufficient consolidation of the 
national forces during 1917 as the chief reasons for this weakness during the 
crucial period of the power vacuum.”! This also harmed the image of the Belarusian 
movement in the eyes of the German military administration, which did not 
regard it as a strong political factor in the region. 

Despite organizational problems and the disruptive presence of Dowbór- 
Muánicki's soldiers in Minsk, Belarusian authorities represented themselves as the 
only legitimate power in Minsk in the period from February 18 to 25, 1918, as best 
as they could.” On February 21, the First Constituent Charter declared the full 
rights of the Belarusian people to self-determination. The Executive Committee 
of the First All-Belarusian Congress Council, expanded by the inclusion of the 
national minorities’ representatives, assumed provisional power in Belarus until 
the convocation of the democratic Belarusian Constituent Assembly. It formed 
the first Belarusian government, known as the People’s Secretariat. Chaired by 
Jazep Varonka, it consisted of fourteen members, who were responsible for internal 
affairs (I. Makrejeü??), external affairs (Varonka), the military ( Jezavitaü), finances 
(G. Belkind), education (A. Smolič), the judiciary (E. Belevic), agriculture (Tamaé 
Hryb), the economy (I. Sierada), social security (Paluta Badunova), and other 
administrative areas.” 

The future fate of Belarusian state-building initiatives was closely connected 
to the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty. Demoralized by the successful German advance 
to the east in late February 1918, the Bolsheviks agreed to peace on March 3, 
1918. With regard to the Belarusian territories, article three of the peace treaty 
was particularly important, as it foresaw the establishment of a future border 
between Russia and Germany, where Russia was to give up the territories to the 
west of an agreed line running west of Tallinn, through Daugavpils, to PruZany. 
This line roughly coincided with the borders of the front at the time of the 
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armistice, signed on December 15, 1917, which excluded the central and eastern 
Belarusian territories from the German sphere of influence. Russia was to refrain 
from interference in the internal matters of the areas to the west of the agreed 
line, which included Hrodna and Vilnia provinces along with the Baltic region, 
whose fate was to be determined by Germany.” However, by March 1918 German 
armies had already advanced further east of the agreed border, occupying most 
of the Belarusian territories, including Polack, Barysaü, Re¢yca, Mahiliou, 
and Homiel.”° Germany promised to evacuate the areas located to the east of 
the proposed border only after the conclusion of a general peace and a complete 
Russian demobilization.” 

Thus, the Brest peace treaty and the German advance resulted in a new 
division of the Belarusian territories in 1918: the western areas of the “first” 
German occupation in Ober Ost, also known as the lands “behind the trenches”; 
the territories of the “second” occupation in central Belarus around Minsk, 
which faced an unpredictable and unclear future; and, finally, the Bolshevik- 
held territories in the east around the major city of Viciebsk.”* As most of the 
Belarusian lands were located in areas which were to be ceded to Russia after the 
conclusion of the general peace, Germany did not engage in fake state-building 
here as it did in the Baltics. Moreover, the supplemental treaty, signed by the 
Central Powers and Soviet Russia on August 27, 1918, contained an article on 
separatist movements, wherein Germany promised that it would “neither cause 
nor support the formation of independent states in those territories.”” 

The political implications of the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty were reinforced 
by its character as a “bread treaty” for the Central Powers, desperate for resources 
to support their war effort, which influenced the decision to take advantage of 
Ukraine.?? With German assistance, the Ukrainian Rada was reinstated in 
its position in March 1918, and the Bolsheviks were ousted from the country. 
However, the socialist-dominated Rada was soon replaced by the more agreeable 
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pro-German regime of Hetman Skoropadsky.?! In contrast to Ukraine, Belarus 
lacked vast economic potential that could have prompted Germany to pay more 
attention to the local national movement. While the German authorities were to 
some degree familiar with the Belarusians in Ober Ost, they were not inclined 
even to differentiate between Belarusians and Great-Russians in the areas of 
the “second” occupation, indefinitely postponing discussions of this issue.** The 
uneven development of the Belarusian national movement and the low numbers 
of national activists continued to harm its image. In this respect, the “dual power” 
of Belarusians and Poles over Minsk on the eve of the German takeover of the 
city clearly demonstrated insufficient organization and a lack of military potential, 
turning the Belarusian movement in the eyes of the German officials into a minor 
local factor, which was insignificant in terms of Realpolitik. 

Initially, relations between the Belarusian institutions and the German 
military authorities of the 10th Army, which established full control over Minsk 
on February 25, 1918, did not look promising. The new power disarmed the 
existing Belarusian military units and confiscated the Governor’s House as well as 
the possessions of the Belarusian People’s Secretariat, including the latter’s funds 
(more than 300,000 rubles), which the People’s Secretariat acquired from the state 
treasury after the Bolshevik withdrawal from Minsk.** The German authorities 
were unwilling to tolerate Belarusian claims, forcing the People’s Secretariat and 
the Executive Committee of the Congress Council to give up the functions of an 
acting power and to assume the role of a political center, advocating Belarusian 
interests.? In this manner, Belarusian institutions were effectively reduced to 


a local national representation with consultative tasks.*° 
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Establishment of the BDR and the Proclamation of Independence 


From the Belarusian perspective, the Brest peace treaty signed between Germany 
and Soviet Russia on March 3, 1918, was an outright violation of the decisions of 
the First All-Belarusian Congress against territorial divisions. Economically, all 
Belarusian lands faced an uncertain future, as Soviet Russia and Germany agreed 
to refrain from war damage payments, transferring this burden onto the local 
populations. Thus, the dispersal of the All-Belarusian Congress by the Bolsheviks 
and their subsequent neglect of the Belarusian question during the Brest-Litovsk 
peace negotiations led the Belarusian national elites to believe that only separation 
from Bolshevik Russia could secure their national interests and grant access to 
international politics." They argued that only the proclamation of a Belarusian 
state could avert the external threats and political ambitions of neighboring 
nations. Among the latter, Aliaksandr Cvikievié singled out Lithuanian attempts 
to appropriate the ViPnia and Hrodna regions, Ukrainian claims towards the areas 
in the south, in the Palesse region, and, last but not least, Polish aspirations to 
create a strong nation-state with the inclusion of ethnically Belarusian territories.9 

On March 9, 1918, the Second Constituent Charter proclaimed Belarus 
a democratic republic (Bielaruskaja Narodnaja Respublika, henceforth BDR). 
The declared borders of the new state included the areas of settlement of ethnic 
Belarusians, as well as territories with their numerical predominance, while all other 
nationalities were assured of national autonomy rights. The future constitution 
was to be adopted by the Constituent Sejm of Belarus.” The People's Secretariat 
remained in the capacity of an executive power organ.” It immediately sought 
assistance from and alliance with other democratic forces in Minsk in an attempt 
to expand its political influence. For instance, discussing the circumstances of 
the BDR proclamation in the Minsk City Duma, Jazep Varonka noted that the 
Second Constituent Charter considered the interests of all nations and pointed 
out the practical achievements of the Congress Council in maintaining order in 
the city during the Bolshevik evacuation. At this stage, the Minsk City Duma did 
not object to cooperation and agreed to send its representatives to the People’s 
Secretariat, supporting it financially with 10,000 rubles.” 
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The legislative power of the newly proclaimed BDR was temporarily delegated 
to the Council of the All-Belarusian Congress, or the Rada” of the BDR, as it 
was known henceforth.” The first chair of the Rada was Ivan Sierada, while Jazep 
Varonka served as his deputy.” On the eve of the independence proclamation 
on March 25, 1918, the core of the Rada consisted of the members of the 
Congress Council (twenty-seven persons), expanded by the inclusion of national 
minorities? as well as municipal and zemstvo representatives.” It incorporated 
various political currents and not all of them supported the idea to separate from 
Russia and to switch political orientation towards cooperation with the new 
German authorities. 

On March 24, 1918, Ivan Sierada opened the session of the Rada, welcoming 
the delegates of the Great Belarusian Rada from Vil'nia—the brothers Anton 
and Ivan Luckievié, Janka Stankievié, and Jazep Turkievié, who finally received 
permission to travel from Vil'nia to Minsk. Thus, after three years of almost no 
communication, Belarusian national activists from Ober Ost could reunite with 
their counterparts from Minsk.” By that time, the Great Belarusian Rada in Vil'nia, 
established in late January 1918, actively promoted the idea of the indivisibility 
of all ethnic Belarusian lands and the creation of a separate state. After several 
years of German occupation, accompanied by the experiences of interaction with 
Lithuanian and Polish national movements in the region, the Belarusian elites in 
Ober Ost were the first to depart from the idea of maintaining ties to Russia, while 
the BDR Rada had still not achieved unity on this issue. With the encouragement 
of the Vil’nia Belarusians, the BSH members of the Rada proposed to discuss the 
proclamation of independence of the new Belarusian republic. In contrast to the 
Congress Council faction, which offered full support for this proposition, other 
factions within the Rada were divided over this issue, spending the whole night 
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in heated debates.” Disagreements over the independence proclamation already 
indicated deep internal divisions within the Rada, foreshadowing its future 
instability. 

In particular, the BSH pro-independence faction encountered the opposition of 
the Socialist Revolutionaries, who enjoyed support within the Minsk City Duma 
and the zemstvos.” Municipal institutions in Belarus were generally dominated by 
the All-Russian parties!’ which could not accept the idea of Belarusian separation 
from Russia. Later, in 1918, they declared their intention to unite in the Oblast’ 
Union of Zemstvos and Cities of Belarus as an alternative to the Rada and the 
People's Secretariat, which, in their opinion, “had forgotten the real needs of the 
Belarusian people"! This group also actively used the local Minsk press to force 
the Rada to take a step back and proclaim the declarative character of its decision 
on independence.'” 

However, the vote of the municipal and zemstvo delegates was not unanimous. 
The same applied to national minorities’ delegates. The Bund voted against 
Belarusian independence, while the United Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party and 
Poalei Zion abstained from voting. These parties were reluctant to support 
independence, which they interpreted as a step towards the further dispersion 
of the Jewish nation. They were more likely to accept the concept of “national 
personal autonomy.” However, some of the Jewish socialists spoke in favor of 
Belarusian independence.'” 

At six in the morning on March 25, 1918, a majority of the Rada finally 
approved the proposition of the BSH. The Third Constituent Charter proclaimed 
the independence of the BDR, renouncing all previous state ties, which “enabled a 
foreign government to sign the Brest agreement in the name of Belarus,’ arbitrarily 
dividing its territories with no respect for the will of the people. The BDR 
government strove to revise the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty and declared that the 
borders of the new state extended to all ethnographically Belarusian territories, 
inclusive of Mahilioü, Minsk, and Hrodna (with the city of Bialystok) provinces, 
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along with parts of Vil'nia, Viciebsk, Smolensk, and Chernihiv provinces. These 
claims were based on the Ethnographic Map of the Belarusian Tribe, developed by 
Jaüchim Karski in 1903. Since it was the first map treating Belarusian as a separate 
language, it acquired political meaning in the revolutionary period, when national 
activists needed a precise definition of the future nation-state’s borders. Karski 
used linguistic criteria of the spread of Belarusian dialects for the development 
of his map, and Belarusian national activists eagerly used it for political aims in 
claiming more territories. In 1918, Karski’s map served as the foundation for a 
special cartographic commission of the BDR, which developed a detailed map of 
the BDR to be presented at the Paris peace conference in 1919.1% 

Even though the territorial claims of the new state reflected the boldest dreams 
of Belarusian nationalists, in reality, the BDR desperately lacked armed forces to 
protect its declared borders, let alone reach them and establish an effective authority 
outside of Minsk. Even news of its independence proclamation apparently reached 
many places in a form that caused surprise and misunderstandings. For instance, 
in June 1918, Kanstancin Jezavitaü reported to the People's Secretariat about the 
situation in Viciebsk, noting that the news of Belarusian independence generated 
fears among the local population, although these were able to be put to rest.!? 
Similar reactions were also recorded in Kojdanava, not far from Minsk, most 
likely due to the lack of efficient communication, as the Peoples Secretariat had 
directed that its representative be sent to Kojdanava to inform the locals about the 
Belarusian movement.” 

Internationally, the ambitions of the first Belarusian state antagonized its 
neighbors and were perceived as threats to the interests of Soviet Russia, Germany, 
Ukraine, and Lithuania in the region. More importantly, the first Belarusian 
government had no support from the German occupational authorities, who 
reacted negatively to the independence proclamation. They also could not accept 
any calls to renounce the Brest treaty. In their eyes, the Rada of the BDR was a 
purely socialist and therefore untrustworthy institution.'!° Therefore, attempts 
to receive official diplomatic recognition of the BDR by Germany remained 
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unsuccessful.!!! However, in contrast to the Berlin civilian authorities, the Ger- 
man military powers in Minsk were inclined to show more flexibility towards 
the Belarusian question. First, as has been pointed out, the military command 
had its own vision of Eastern policy and second, the occupation authorities were 
concerned about practical issues surrounding the establishment of the occupation 
regime. As soon as the Germans stopped perceiving the Belarusian factor as a 
threat, relations gradually stabilized. In May 1918, the commander of the German 
10th Army, General Erich von Falkenhayn, appeared rather sympathetic to the 
representatives of the BDR government, vaguely promising the “desired political 
outcome” and reassuring them that the Rada was to act as an intermediary between 
the occupation authorities and the Belarusian people.'? 

Even though the German occupation authorities did not share political power 
with the BDR institutions, they were willing to delegate some responsibilities to 
the Belarusians to facilitate governance of the newly occupied territories. Following 
the visit of the head of the People’s Secretariat Varonka to the German Chief of 
Staff von Stapff on June 21, 1918, the German army command agreed to introduce 
positions of special Belarusian advisers in the district commandants’ offices. The 
authority to appoint these advisers belonged to the People’s Secretariat. Yet, the 
sole purpose of this concession was to improve the regulation of relations between 
the army and the local population." The same applied to the assistance with 
refugee repatriation and the issue of sending Orthodox priests to the Vil'nia and 
Hrodna provinces,!* where the local population had been deprived of spiritual 
services since 1915, when almost all Orthodox priests were evacuated east.'” 
Echoing the approaches implemented in Ober Ost, the German authorities did 
not object to Belarusian cultural and educational activities.!! 

On the other hand, the refusal of the German military authorities to toler- 
ate the formation of Belarusian army units even by November 1918!" indicates 


that the German involvement in Belarusian national politics was consistently 
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determined by the pragmatic everyday needs of running an effective occupation 
regime, rather than in assisting another anti-Russian national force. Germany 
adhered to the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty and its supplemental agreements, where 
it was obligated not to support any local separatist movements to the east of the 
future border with Soviet Russia. Consequently, Belarusian territories located in 
the areas of the new or “second” German occupation in 1918 were to be ceded to 
Russia under the terms of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, and were treated as a tempo- 
rary trophy. This circumstance precluded expansion of Belarusian political 
power under German occupation. 

Small German concessions did not influence the vague political and legal 
status of the BDR, yet they allowed Belarusian activists to continue promoting the 
national cause among the population. The BDR government was convinced that 
evidence of its support by Belarusian society would facilitate the task of achieving 
international recognition for the young Belarusian state.!? In particular, the BDR 
institutions focused on financing Belarusian periodicals, religious and children’s 
books, and Belarusian primers and school textbooks, as well as extending support 
to the existing Belarusian publishing initiative in Vil'nia. One of the major projects 
in the educational sphere was the construction of a Belarusian high school in 
Budslaü (Vilejka district).!? The People’s Secretariat also elevated the Belarusian 
language to the status of an official state language, stipulating that all official acts, 
documents, and correspondence should appear in Belarusian.!”° 

Yet, financial difficulties limited these activities significantly, and even the 
daily newspaper Bielaruski Sliach appeared irregularly.” After German authorities 
confiscated more than 300,000 rubles from the People’s Secretariat on February 
25, 1918, the latter struggled to find sources of funding, relying primarily on 
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Ukrainian trade and loans." Moreover, the existing restrictions on travel between 


Ober Ost and the areas of the so-called “second occupation”! 


complicated 
communication between the BDR institutions in Minsk and the national activists 


in Vil'nia. The same applied to the national work in the provinces of Ober Ost, 
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where, according to German administrative reports compiled in September 
1918, the ethnically Belarusian population failed to present itself as a politically 


organized force.!?* 


BDR between Germany and Russia: Political Crisis of 1918 


German neglect of the Belarusian question highlighted the need to consolidate the 
national movement and to turn it into a more formidable political factor. Since the 
insufficient political power of the BDR was recognized even in the contemporary 


Belarusian press,” 


the Rada of the BDR was actively looking for allies in the spring 
of 1918. Efforts to find common ground with the representatives of municipalities 
and zemstvos revealed fundamental differences, as these institutions were domi- 
nated by the All-Russian parties. Therefore, they could not accept the idea of 
separation from Russia. However, the need to secure Belarusian interests under 
German occupation dictated a greater degree of independent action. Therefore, 
the efforts of the Rada were directed towards the consolidation of the existing 
Belarusian national milieu, as demonstrated by the start of cooperation with the 
Minsk Belarusian Representation. Both shared more common patriotic goals in 
contrast to the Russian-sympathizing municipal and zemstvo members. 

The Minsk Belarusian Representation was a new organization of a moderate, 
centrist current. Founded on February 25, 1918, it united People’s Socialists, 
Christian Democrats, and unaffiliated persons, who were excluded from the BSH- 
dominated national politics in the second half of 1917.5 The Representation 
positioned itself as an heir to the Belarusian National Committee (BNK)!” and 
was even chaired by its former head, Raman Skirmunt, while the presidium included 
General Kandratovié, Orthodox archpriest Kuléycki, Paviel Aliaksiuk, Aliaksandr 
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Ulasaü,"* Roman Catholic priest Vincent Hadleüski, and the former head of the 
Minsk section of the Society for the Aid of War Victims, Viktar Cavusaü.'? 
The Representation was conceptualized as a national interparty organization, 
promoting the political, cultural, and economic revival of Belarus. Supporting 
the coalition of socialists from the BSH and Belarusian national democracy, 
as the moderates defined themselves,? the Representation prioritized Belarusian 
statehood within the declared ethnographic borders, the promotion of Belarusian 
education, and the normalization of relations with neighboring nations.” 

Members of the Representation recognized that independence was to be 
treated as a practical matter in politics. They pointed out that the Rada of the 
BDR did not have better options than to interact and to work with the new 
authorities, hoping to convince them to share power in civilian matters. Such 
a form of cooperation could potentially secure national self-determination rights 
and enhance the chances of achieving sovereignty in the future. ? From these rather 
realistic positions, the Minsk Belarusian Representation supported cooperation 
with the German occupation authorities, yet at the same time emphasized 
Belarusian independence as the ultimate goal. 

The position of the Representation and the reorientation towards Germany 
did not enjoy popularity among the Belarusian socialists, who constituted the 
majority of the Rada. The chair of the People's Secretariat, Jazep Varonka, was 
direct in admitting that he did not trust Skirmunt, Aliaksiuk, and Hadleüski.* 
Another BSH activist, Tama’ Hryb, was even more resolute in his evaluations, 
referring to the Representation as an organization of “landowners and nobles, 
aiming to undermine the unity of the national front. This statement holds true 
only if Hrybs interpretation of the “national front” implies the unchallenged 
leadership status of the BSH within Belarusian national politics, which it enjoyed 
since July 1917. In this regard, the inclusion of moderates posed a problem for 
the dominance of the BSH, yet from a long-term perspective it diversified and 


democratized the Belarusian movement. 
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The Great Belarusian Rada in Vil'nia welcomed this step, trying to reconcile 
both groups and shift the emphasis towards the more important task of state- 
building, instead of focusing on the differences in social programs.” Political 
cooperation among the Belarusian national forces could also stabilize che Rada, 
providing it with an absolute pro-independence majority." Brothers Ivan and 
Anton Luckievic argued that it could improve the image of the BDR in the eyes 
of the German authorities." Another reason for their sympathies appears to have 
been the closeness of the Minsk moderates to the political views of the Vil'nia 
Belarusians, echoing the latter visions of a common Belarusian-Lithuanian state. 
The program of the Minsk Representation, published in Vo/zaja Bielarus’ in 
March 1918, called for the settling of Belarusian-Lithuanian ties “on the basis of 
common state-building together with Kurland in order to restore the old trade 
routes to the sea"? The April statement on the positions of the Representation 
was more specific, calling for a “union with Lithuania and Kurland, reviving the 
ancient independent Belarusian-Lithuanian statehood.” "40 

However, in contrast to the Ober Ost Belarusians, the idea of a federation of 
the successor nations of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania did not find any support 
or understanding in eastern Belarus. People from this region were generally more 
reluctant to terminate all ties to Russia, often demonstrating a lack of national- 
oriented thinking. For instance, when Mitrafan Dotinar-Zapol’ski, an historian 
and ethnographer by profession, proposed to negotiate with the Germans a 
possible project of a regional federation of Belarus, Ukraine, and Lithuania, 
he faced opposition from a certain Trempovié, who protested against a “final” 
separation from Russia. Instead, he wanted Belarus to participate in the future 
construction of “Great Russia,” implying that it should have declared support 
for the Whites in fighting the Bolsheviks in the civil war. Even the head of the 
People's Secretariat, Jazep Varonka, did not exclude federation with the Russian 


state in its non-Soviet version.!? 
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The Rada of the BDR, originating from the All-Belarusian Congress, consis- 
ted primarily of national activists from eastern Belarus with a similar thinking. 
Eventually it influenced the cooperation efforts of the Minsk Representation and 
the Rada, and for a while it seemed that they might succeed. With the assistance of 
the Vil’nia Belarusians, the whole Representation was incorporated into the Rada 
of the BDR on April 12, 1918.8 The leading members of the BSH, including 
Jazep Varonka and Arkadz Smolič, agreed to cooperation, yet the left wing of the 
party protested.'^* Within the Rada, the Representation formed the faction of 
the center, second in size after the biggest faction ofthe bloc, which included the 
Congress Council members and the BSH. The left wing of the BSH, consisting of 
Tamas Hryb, Paluta Badunova, and six others, in protest against the inclusion of 
the moderates, formed a separate SR faction.!^ 

The rift within the BSH, leading to its division, deepened on April 25, 1918, 
after the Rada sent a telegram to the German Kaiser Wilhelm II. By that time, 
Germany had already recognized the new Ukrainian state in the course of 
the Brest-Litovsk peace talks, followed by the recognition of Lithuania on 
April 23, 1918. Hoping to achieve a similar recognition of the BDR and to 
increase its visibility in international politics, Raman Skirmunt, the head of the 
Minsk Representation and new member of the Rada, acted as the main initiator 
of contacting the Kaiser. As the Rada of the BDR was previously involved in 
146 


interactions with the German government,’ the fact of sending a telegram to the 


Kaiser was not an extraordinary step as such. The debates developed around its 
contents rather than the need to send it. 

The final version, authored by Jazep Varonka, who managed to dismiss 
Skirmunt’s draft," described the Rada as the legitimate representation of the 


Belarusian people and thanked the Kaiser for the "liberation from foreign rule 


18 Hadletiski, “Z bielaruskaha palityénaha Zyccia;" 32. 
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and anarchy.’!” With regard to the independence and indivisibility of Belarus, 
proclaimed in the Third Constituent Charter, the Rada asked the German Empire 
for protection and guarantees of territorial integrity. The telegram was signed by 
the chair of the Rada, Ivan Sierada, the head of the People’s Secretariat, Varonka, 
and Rada members Skirmunt, Aüsianik, Aliaksiuk, Kreceüski, and Liosik.!° 

The majority of the Rada voted in favor of the telegram, while only four 
members were against and another four abstained. Although it remained 
unanswered, as Germany was not inclined to revise the Brest peace commit- 
ments, ^! it had far-reaching consequences for the internal stability of the BDR. 
The telegram caused discord within the Belarusian movement, destroying the 
apparently temporary unity of interests. The major party, the BSH, split into three 
groups: the left wing, inspired by the anti- German positions of Badunova and 
Hryb, formed the Belarusian Party of the Socialist-Revolutionaries (Bielaruskaja 
Partyja Sacyjalistaü-Revalucyjaneraii, BPSR). Politically it was close to the 
Russian Socialist Revolutionaries and Belarusian Bolsheviks, focusing on land 
redistribution, rather than state-building activities. It still supported the BSH 
national program, yet did not consider it a priority. This position secured the 
BPSR considerable support among the peasantry, which were primarily con- 
cerned about the land issue.!? 

The Belarusian Social Democratic Party (Bielaruskaja Sacyjal-Demakratytnaja 
Partyja, BSDP) was formed by the centrists within the BSH, joined by the Vil'nia 
Social Democratic Workers’ Group. Led by Anton Luckievié, Arkadz’ Smolié, 
and Ivan Kraskoüski, it promoted Belarusian independence, a democratic form of 
government, and nationalization of the land by means of social reforms.’ Finally, 
the smallest of all three BSH successors, the Belarusian Party of the Socialists- 
Federalists (Bielaruskaja Partyja Sacyjalistaii-Federalistai, BPSF), formed around 
Jazep Varonka with the support of Kanstancin Ezavitaü, Vasil Zacharka, Ivan 
Sierada, and Anton Ausianik.’™ It focused on balancing major social and national 
issues, and promoting an independent Belarus in a possible federation with a 


democratic Russia, but not with its Bolshevik version.!? Two of the successors to 
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the BSH, the more radical leftist BPSR with Hryb and the BPSF with Varonka, 
appear to have been in clear opposition to the moderate current, while other 
socialists and the BSDP, including the Luckievié brothers, Liosik, Harun, and 
Smolič, demonstrated more flexibility to compromise and cooperate. ^? 

Divisions within the BSH deepened the political crisis ofthe BDR government. 
On April 12, 1918, in the same session when the Minsk Belarusian Representation 
was coopted into the Rada, Varonka had already discussed the options for 
restructuring the People’s Secretariat. He argued for a more efficient cabinet system to 
replace the ad hoc Secretariat formed on the eve of the German takeover of Minsk. 
Taking into account the inclusion of moderates into the governing structures of 
the BDR,’” the majority of the Rada proceeded with voting for a coalition cabinet 
“for the sake of Belarusian statehood" ^? Raman Skirmunt was entrusted with the 
task of forming the new People's Secretariat after the announcement ofthe Varonka 
government’s resignation on May 14. The replacement of Varonka's socialist- 
dominated Secretariat with a moderate government was aimed at facilitating 
relations with the German occupation authorities. Yet, the formation of the new 
government was delayed until the summer. Skirmunt’s inclination to settle the land 
question through agricultural reforms and his reluctance to nationalize the land did 
not win him support in the Rada. Moreover, his failure to address Polish-Belarusian 
relations caused reservations among the left wing of the Rada, complicating the 
formation of the cabinet. ^? 

A crisis broke out on July 9, 1918, when the Rada of the BDR officially 
confirmed the mandate of Skirmunt’s government. The moderate faction of the 
Rada was also able to prevail against the socialist faction in the minor question 
of deciding against the creation of special commissions within the Rada.! In 
defiance, Varonka's Secretariat met on July 13 and confronted the members of 


the new cabinet, Astroüski and Aliaksiuk, over the issue of power transfer. !®' 


56 Anatol’ Sidarevic, “Urady BNR i kabinet Ramana Skirmunta, ARCHE, no. 4 (2008): 121. 
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The Belarusian historian Anatol’ Sidarevi¢ has suggested several explanations for 
Varonka’s actions. One of the concerns was the perception that the moderates were 
taking the lead, instead of enforcing the agreement on the coalition government. In 
addition, Varonka might have resented the loss of his position in the government, 
reinforced by his personal dislike of Skirmunt and Aliaksiuk.'* 

The left-wing BSH successor parties undermined the chances of political 
consolidation within the governing institutions of the BDR in 1918. The BPSR 
and the BPSF did not trust Skirmunt’s government, accusing it of Polonophile 
tendencies, although the Minsk Representation did not make any statements 
regarding Poland. In fact, its orientation was anti-Russian, offering new ways of 
building Belarusian statehood with regard to the existing political circumstances, 
which at that time favored a pro-German direction. Yet, the Belarusian left wing 
was extremely suspicious of the Poles, using the exaggeration of a perceived 
Polish threat'® for the construction of a powerful image of the national “other.” 
This reasoning often denied the local Poles the right of being represented in the 
Belarusian government. An exclusivist way of thinking of the nation and a lack of 
confidence was characteristic for the BPSR and BPSF, as in their understanding 
being Belarusian was invariably connected to peasant origins. Eventually, such 
a stereotypical approach made them suspicious even towards the Belarusian national 
activists who belonged to the Roman Catholic faith.’ 

The internal crisis of Belarusian national politics was complicated by the 
international situation. In foreign policy, Skirmunt prioritized international 
recognition of the Belarusian state, which was dependent on the positions of 
either Russia or Germany. Since Russia did not welcome the proclamation of BDR 
independence and still planned on a forced “federation” with the Soviet state,’® 
Skirmunt’s reasoning in favor of a German orientation offered more room for 
maneuver for the Belarusian state. However, by mid-1918 Germany was focused 
on its Western front and did not intend to destabilize the situation in the East by 


violating its agreements with Russia.'% 


1$ Sidarevié, “Urady BNR,” 122. 
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The tendency to move out of the Russian orbit was continued by the third 
People’s Secretariat, which promptly replaced Skirmunt’s government on July 22. 
Chaired by Ivan Sierada, it appeared less controversial for the Belarusian socialists, 
but in essence continued to focus on relations with the German authorities. 
Looking for a detour route to achieve recognition of the BDR by Germany, 
Sierada’s government attempted to establish closer ties to Ukraine—another 
newcomer on the political map of Europe. However, in contrast to the BDR, 
Ukraine enjoyed German support.’ A delegation led by Aliaksandr Cvikievié 
had already travelled to Kyiv in April 1918. Along with the recognition of the 
BDR and finding a regional ally, its main task was to secure financial assistance.” 
However, initial discussions were dominated by the issue of the BDR’s southern 
border with Ukraine and in particular, Ukrainian ambitions towards the contested 
Palesse region.'”° 

Between September and November 1918, up until the last days of Skoro- 
padsky’s regime, BDR delegations continued to negotiate the issue of the recog- 
nition of independence by Ukraine. Anton Luckievié discussed this question 
with the Ukrainian foreign minister Doroshenko, offering to create a common 
front against the Bolsheviks and suggesting the creation of a regional federation. 
Ukrainian authorities assured the delegation only of their sympathies towards the 
BDR, but refused to recognize its independence until there was an agreement 
from the German side. Doroshenko offered financial assistance and promised to 
act as an intermediary in establishing contacts with Berlin. Yet at the same time, 
the Ukrainians appropriated the region of western Palesse and used their relations 
with the BDR to exercise pressure on Soviet Russia, threatening to recognize 
the Belarusian state should Russia refuse to transfer the eastern Palesse areas 
to Ukraine.!”! Thus, the international situation was not favorable for the BDR, 


leaving it powerless and without any reliable allies in the region. 
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Soviet Version: The Belarusian National Commissariat 


The divisions within the BSH, which affected BDR governance, date back to the 3rd 
Congress of the party, which was held between October 14 and 20, 1917, in Minsk. 
It resulted in the first serious crisis within the main Belarusian political party, caused 
by the uncompromising positions of its left wing, which antagonized the majority 
of the party by advocating socialism over the program of national consolidation." 
The left wing of the BSH received support from the Petrograd section of the party 
and the Belarusian Social Democrats in Russia, represented by the Belarusian 
Social Democratic Workers’ Party (Bielaruskaja Sacyjal-Demakratytnaja Rabocaja 
Partyja, BSDRP).!? Together they became the foundation of the Belarusian 
political forces operating in Soviet Russia during 1918. 

In early 1918, all Russian-based Belarusian socialists had to decide how to 
engage in national politics and whether to do so under the auspices of the Soviet 
government or not. Their options were limited by either hopeless confrontation 
with Soviet power or a faint chance at Belarusian self-determination, albeit directed 
and controlled from above. Bolshevik regime consolidation did not leave them 
much of a choice. The dissolution of the All-Belarusian Congress on December 
18, 1917, made it clear that the Bolsheviks were determined to hold onto power by 
any means. On the other hand, some flexibility that the Bolsheviks demonstrated 
in handling the national issue attracted many non-Russian socialists. Unlike their 
adversaries in the Civil War who fought for the “one and indivisible” Russia, the 
Bolsheviks recognized the potential of national movements as tools to strengthen 
Soviet power. National minorities were allowed a symbolic representation in the 
government, along with the prospects of participation in the decision-making 
process within the People’s Commissariat for Nationality Affairs (Narkomnats). 
In essence, the Narkomnats was an improvised institution, created as a recruitment 
tool for national elites who were willing to collaborate with the Bolsheviks and 


ensure mass support for Soviet power in the non-Russian regions."* 


Zylunovié, "Liuty—Kastryénik;" 193. 
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In the Belarusian case, the trend towards the Soviet cooptation of national 
elites became evident with the decision to establish the Belarusian National 
Commissariat (Bielaruski Nacyjanalny Kamisaryjat, Bielnackam) in Petrograd as 
a subdivision of the Narkomnats on January 31, 1918, following the attack on the 
CBVR and its members in Minsk. From the Bolshevik perspective, it was to provide 
an institutional legitimation for their appropriation of Belarusian nationalism." 
The left wing of the BSH and the Belarusian Social Democrats in Russia formed 
the core of the Bielnackam, treating it as an opportunity to advance the Belarusian 
national cause within the Soviet state. Being aware that wartime destruction made 
it hardly possible for Belarus to survive as an independent state without assistance 
of the great powers, the majority of Belarusian socialists in Petrograd agreed that 
state-building remained their priority, even if it was to be built under close Soviet 
supervision and in connection with Russia. The prospect of holding the Second 
All-Belarusian Congress further reinforced the decision of Belarusian socialists 
to cooperate with Soviet power. Yet, in exchange, they had to give up their own 
independent roles and recognize the rights of the Soviet government to decide all 
crucial aspects of the Belarusian state-building process." 

Cooperation with the Soviet authorities promised some additional incentives 
and immediate benefits, including financial assistance for publishing activities, 
access to refugee relief funds, and the formal possibility to join the Soviet 
governing institutions. Being aware of these opportunities, the general meeting 
of the Petrograd section of the BSH and BSDR? sent a delegation to the central 
Soviet government already in early January 1918 to negotiate possible assistance 
options. Starting from February 1918, Belarusian socialists in Russia continued 
their activities within the institutional structures of Bielnackam, headed by A. 
Carviakoü, one of the organizers and leaders of the BSDRP. Zmicier Zylunovié 
from the left wing of the BSH served as the chief secretary of the new organization. 
In March 1918, along with other Soviet state institutions, Bielnackam moved to 
Moscow and started publishing its own newspaper, Dziannica, there. Branches of 
Bielnackam existed in Petrograd, Viciebsk, Smolensk, and Saratov, focusing 
on the spread of Soviet propaganda among ethnic Belarusians.'” 
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Some Bielnackam members supported the creation of an independent Belaru- 
sian state, while others sympathized with Marxist internationalism, denigrating 
the BDR.'? For instance, Jaüsej Kanéar, the former head of the Belarusian 
Oblast’ Committee, did not object to the BDR. Speaking on the occasion ofa 
Belarusian refugees meeting in Petrograd on April 14, 1918, which was attended 
by about 8,000 people according to Dziannica, Kancar commended the efforts of 
the Executive Committee of the First All-Belarusian Congress towards securing 
the existence of a Belarusian republic.’ However, in the course of 1918, the 
positions of the Belarusian socialists in Russia towards the BDR became more 
confrontational. Bielnackam started presenting itself as a superior solution to the 
BDR, aspiring to the status of a new Belarusian political center. Zmicier Zylunovic 
in particular was keen on attacking the BDR and his former party colleagues from 
the BSH.'°° 

Even though the Bielnackam was careful not to demand full participation in the 
decision-making process regarding the governance of the Belarusian territories,’*! 
it gradually emerged in the role of an alternative to the former Obliskomzap 
Bolsheviks. The latter fled from the advancing Germans to Smolensk, which 
became the center of the Western oblast’ and included territories of Smolensk, 
Viciebsk, and Mahilioü provinces in April 1918. The Obliskomzap transformed 
into the Executive Committee of the Western Oblast’ (Oblastiskomzap), headed 
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by Miasnikov.'? The new Bolshevik institution retained extremely anti-Belarusian 


positions, opposing even the officially approved activities of the Bielnackam. 
For instance, in September 1918, it resisted the latter's proposition to rename 
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the Western oblast’ to the “Belarusian oblast and to transfer power over 


178 This tendency reflected divisions among the Bolshevik leadership, which did not have a clear idea 
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the unoccupied territories of Viciebsk, Mahilioü, parts of Smolensk, Orel, and 
Pskov provinces with ethnic Belarusian populations to the representatives of the 
Belarusian peasants and workers. The Smolensk Bolsheviks immediately labeled 
Bielnackam’s activities as “chauvinistic” and “counterrevolutionary,’ interfering 


in its work on the unoccupied Belarusian territories.’** 


For instance, despite the 
requests of the local population, not a single Belarusian school was opened in the 
eastern Belarusian districts under Soviet power. Publication of Belarusian books 
was not possible there either, and the ban extended even to the publication of 


translated Communist propaganda materials. +° 


The Smolensk department of the 
Bielnackam was promptly closed by the Executive Committee of the Western 
Oblast’ already in June 1918.56 The branch in Viciebsk was able to continue 
working under pressure until late 1918, when it was also dissolved on the orders of 
the Viciebsk Committee of the Communist party. 

These experiences of the Bielnackam reflect the consistently hostile reactions 
of the official leadership of the Western Oblast’ towards Belarusian national 
demands. More generally, these tensions also demonstrate the overall problematic 
position of the Narkomnats in the system of the Soviet government, caused by the 
vaguely defined role of this ministry. The Bolshevik authorities treated it primarily 
as a subordinate organ of the central government, while the representatives of 
the non-Russian nationalities interpreted their inclusion into the Narkomnats as 
recognition of their expertise in national politics, treating it as a tool of political 
advocacy. 

The case of the Bielnackam can be interpreted as a confirmation of this trend, 
illustrating the growing frustrations and disillusionment of the Soviet-coopted 
national elites as they realized their subordinate positions. For instance, in the 
spring of 1918 the Bielnackam's Military Department optimistically planned for 
the creation of Belarusian detachments within the Red Army, pursuing a similar 
tactic as the CBVR in January 1918. However, this plan was never implemented. 
Moreover, the Military Department itself was soon disbanded,!® forcing the 


Bielnackam to switch its focus towards cultural and humanitarian tasks. 
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Deprived of the opportunity to expand its activities on the Belarusian 
territories, Bielnackam turned its attention to the Belarusian refugees in Russia. 
Due to the slow evolution of modern Belarusian nationalism in the pre-war years, 
the refugees had been barely exposed to any comprehensive national agitation at 
home. Displacement and resettlement only worsened the situation, as Belarusians 
in Russia did not possess their own stable national refugee organizations throug- 
hout the First World War. Consequently, they did not show any particular 
interest in national politics. Motivated only by the primary concern of returning 
home, Belarusian refugees did not attach any particular value to national 
identifications and often did not hesitate in declaring their belonging to different 
nationalities,? making use of the services offered by the Polish and Lithuanian 
National Commissariats, which had been established prior to the Bielnackam.”! 
A representative of the Bielnackam, reporting from the Saratov province, noted 
that Belarusian Catholics residing there apparently were “taken over” by Polish 
national refugee organizations, while the Orthodox remained an unorganized 
“inert mass” in terms of political participation, still in need of being educated 
about “civil and national self-consciousness.”!?* Left without connections to their 
homeland, Belarusian refugees in Russia often lived in an information vacuum. 
The report from Saratov province also mentioned that even by 1918 Belarusian 
refugees had still not been informed about the political situation in Belarus and 
Russia.?? 

Throughout 1918, Bielnackam emissaries visited various districts in the 
Russian provinces, attempting to overcome these signs of “national indifference.” 
Emphasizing Bielnackam’s attention to the specific needs and concerns of Belaru- 
sians, they organized committees for the Belarusian refugees, distributed political 
brochures, and recruited activists to continue their work on the local level.?* For 
some of the refugees, these contacts with the Bielnackam might have been the first 
encounter with the Belarusian national idea, even if it was in Soviet "packaging." 

In practical terms, by the fall of 1918, the Refugee Department of the Biel- 
nackam assisted in the repatriation of about 70,000 people!’ (the majority of them, 
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about 50,000, were natives of Hrodna province).!° The Cultural-Educational 
Department of the Bielnackam negotiated with the central government on the 
issue of the re-evacuation of pedagogical institutions to Belarus and established 
contacts with Belarusian teachers, instructing them on how to organize and run 
cultural groups. 

Despite the lack of support from the central government and insufficient 


198 


funding, ?? the Bielnackam expanded its activities beyond Petrograd and Moscow, 
making a serious attempt to establish targeted relief for the Belarusian refugees in 
Russia and to promote Belarusian national identity among these people for the 
first time. Bielnackams attention to the practical needs of the refugees, along with 
promises of material benefits enjoyed by other nationalities, popularized the option 
of identifying as Belarusian among the refugees. In this manner, it pioneered and 
advanced the national cause among the Belarusian refugees in Russia, who had 


been neglected over the course of the entire First World War. 


Towards Belarusian Soviet Statehood 


Belarusian Bolsheviks from the Bielnackam made an attempt to solidify their status 
within the central party structures already in May 1918. They aspired towards the 
establishment of a separate Belarusian section in the Central Committee of the 
Communist party, since the only official organization of Belarusian Communists 
at that time had been the district-level local Petrograd section. Yet, the Central 
Committee refused the request and an official Belarusian Communist organization 
in Moscow, along with sections in other cities, emerged only in November 1918.1” 
Soon thereafter it called for a conference of the Belarusian Communist sections 
to be held on December 21-23, declaring the creation of a Belarusian Soviet 
Republic in the capacity of “an outpost of the Russian revolution” to be a priority 
task.” The conference concluded with the election of Zmicier Zylunovié as chair 
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of the Bielnackam and the head of the Belarusian sections within the RKP(b) 
(Russian Communist Party [Bolsheviks]).??! 

The German defeat in the First World War on November 11, 1918, resulted 
in the subsequent annulment of the Brest peace treaty on November 13 and the 
return of Soviet power to Minsk and the central regions of Belarus. This posed 
a new set of problems and threats for the Belarusian national activists. The future 
status of the Belarusian territories remained unclear up until late December 1918. 
In contrast to the BDR government, which was evacuated from Minsk and moved 
to Hrodna, where German armies remained until the early spring of 1919, 
the Belarusian Communists in Russia saw a chance to advance their struggle for 
Belarusian Soviet statehood. They wanted to seize the initiative from the Western 
oblast’ Bolsheviks, who in their own words “protected only the oblast’ structures, 
but not the nation.” The central Soviet government remained undecided on the 
issue until the end of 1918. Eventually, it was the international situation in the 
region that prompted it to create revolutionary governments on the territories 
vacated by the German armies, as was the case with Soviet Lithuania, Latvia, and 
also Belarus. 

The Russian Bolsheviks expected that the German defeat in the First World 
War would revitalize national aspirations in the borderlands, encouraged by 
the previous German policies of fostering anti-Russian moods among the local 
national movements. To neutralize it, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party decided to employ a similar strategy by creating a cordon sanitaire of 
buffer republics.” Lenin himself mentioned to the Smolensk Bolsheviks that 
the Belarusian republic was to be designed as a buffer state at the border to 
the West.” The Belarusian Soviet state was thus conceptualized from above 
as a counterbalance to the newly created independent Polish state, as well as 


to Ukraine, where Bolsheviks were concerned about existing and potentially 
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destabilizing “nationalist tendencies." Furthermore, the Soviet government 
had doubts about the feasibility of the project of Soviet Lithuania, exacerbated 
by the ambitions of some Polish political forces to restore the 1772 pre-partition 
Commonwealth borders.” As a side effect, support for Belarusian statehood could 
improve the image of the Soviet state as a protector of non-Russian nationalities. 
Later, it evolved into one of the strategies to weaken the Polish state from within. 
Known as “the Piedmont principle,” this approach influenced the development 
of nationality policy in the Belarusian Soviet state during the interwar period.” 

At the same time, the Bolsheviks realized that the establishment of Soviet 
Belarus “would strongly encourage national-chauvinistic dreams"? Adolf Ioffe, 
a member of the Central Committee of the RKP(b), warned that without strong 
control, “bourgeois elements will use national slogans to confuse proletarian self- 
consciousness, as is happening in Poland"? With these reservations in mind, the 
People’s Commissar of Nationalities, Stalin, kept the Belarusian state-building 
process under close supervision and control, interfering whenever necessary. On 
December 25, 1918, he met with Zylunovié and his party colleagues to discuss 
the proclamation manifesto of the new republic?! and handed down the list of 
ministers for the first Belarusian Soviet government?" He specifically pointed 
out the subordinate position of the future Central Bureau of the Belarusian 
Communist Party to the central Soviet institutions.” 

On the same day, the Central Committee of the RKP(b) sent a telegram 
to the Smolensk Communists, ordering the formation of the Belarusian Soviet 
government.’ Being aware of the anti-Belarusian positions of the Western oblast’ 
administration, the Belarusian Communists tried to negotiate with Stalin the 
composition of the future government, yet Stalin sided with Miasnikov, forcing 
Zylunovié and the Belarusian Communists to obey the Central Committee and 
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agree to be a minority in their own government. The latter was to be composed of 
seven Belarusian Communists, seven members of the Executive Committee of the 
Western Oblast’ and two members appointed by Moscow.” 

Meanwhile in Smolensk, the Oblastiskomzap organized the 6th North- 
Western Regional Conference of the Communist Party and promptly transformed 
it into the 1st Congress of the Communist Party of Belarus, KP(b)B, declared to 
be an indivisible part of the RKP(b). The Central Bureau (TsB) of the new party 
division was headed by Miasnikov."'^ This step effectively sidelined the Belarusian 
Communist sections within the RKP(b), formed in Moscow in November 
1918. When Zylunovié and the delegation of Belarusian Communists arrived in 
Smolensk, anticipating the meeting of the new government, they found out that 
Miasnikov had called a meeting of the Central Bureau of the Communist Party of 
Belarus without waiting for them. Only two Belarusians (Zylunovié and Lahun) 
were allowed to join the new TsB, outnumbered by thirteen Oblastiskomzap 
members.?" Conflict developed immediately, as Zylunovié demanded fair 
representation of the Belarusian Communists both in the Central Bureau and in 
the Belarusian government.” 

According to the protocol of the first meeting of the Central Bureau of 
the KP(b)B on December 31, 1918, the Oblastiskomzap Communists ignored 
Zylunovie’s requests to include the representatives of the Belarusian Communist 
section from Moscow into the new TsB, refusing even to recognize them as a 
legitimate party section.?? In protest, Zylunovié walked out of the meeting and 
submitted a complaint to the central authorities." Apparently, as compensation 
for Miasnikov's manipulations with the new TsB, Zylunovié requested to exclude 
three Smolensk Communists from the Belarusian government (Miasnikov, 
Kalmanovich, and Pikel). Yet, Stalin refused and left the Belarusian Communists 
outnumbered in their own government.”! Eventually, they had to obey all 
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decisions issued by the Central Committee, as it predictably sided with Miasnikov, 
who became its primary liaison in Belarus, receiving direct orders from Moscow 
regarding the organization of the Belarusian government.” Following Miasnikov’s 
initiative, the new TsB and the Belarusian Communists held another meeting, 
which decided to issue a manifesto of the Provisional Worker-Peasant Soviet 
Government of Belarus on January 1, 1919. The text of the official proclamation 
of the Soviet Socialist Republic of Belarus (SSRB) was coordinated with Moscow 
and was signed by only five members of the new government, including Zylunovié, 
Carviakoü, Miasnikov, Ivanov, and Reingold. It appeared in the press on January 2, 
1919, first in Russian, and only later in Belarusian translation? 

In order to consolidate power over the newly created SSRB and to eliminate 
all possible competition from the Belarusian Communists, Miasnikov and his 
Central Bureau outlawed the Belarusian Communist sections of the RKP(b) on 
January 15, 1919, explaining this step by their alleged “nationalist agitation" and 
intentions to “disorganize local Communist and Soviet work.” Arrests of several 
Belarusian Bolsheviks followed. In a grim coincidence, they were ordered by the 
head ofthe Minsk garrison Krivoshein, who commanded the violent dissolution of 
the All-Belarusian Congress on December 18, 1917. Western oblast’ Communists 
did not hesitate to test their power by any means, and were known for their 
mocking of Belarusian national culture in the press. The opening of national 
schools and the publication of newspapers in Belarusian was considered to be 
superfluous.” 

Official legitimization of the puppet Soviet Belarusian statehood was pro- 
vided through the All-Belarusian Congress of Soviets of Workers’ Peasants’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, which took place in Minsk from February 2 to 3, 1919. All 
delegates were loyal party appointees, and none directly elected by the Belarusian 
population. The congress formed a Central Executive Committee. Belarusian 
Communists were excluded from this institution, while its presidium, chaired by 
Miasnikov, de facto received the authority of a government. More importantly, 
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the congress decided to unite the western parts of Soviet Belarus with the Minsk, 
Hrodna and parts of Vil’nia provinces into one republic with Soviet Lithuania, 
while the eastern Belarusian territories along with the Mahilioü, Viciebsk, and 
Smolensk provinces were transferred to Russia.” 

The motivations of the central Soviet authorities are summarized in the 
statement of the representative of the Central Committee Ioffe, who feared that 
even the mere fact of establishing statehood in the region with weak nationalism 
could ignite and catalyze national mobilization processes, threatening to trans- 
form “the proletarian republic into a bourgeois republic” and endanger Soviet 
class politics. These considerations led him to believe that national forces could 
be controlled by a “divide and rule” strategy, where the size of the buffer states 
was to be limited." As a result, the division of the SSRB and the merger of the 
remaining Belarusian territories with Soviet Lithuania effectively ended the brief 
period of the first Belarusian Soviet statehood and established another short-lived 
buffer state, which was to fall victim to the advancing Polish armies already by the 
spring of 1919. 

Throughout 1918, the Bielnackam and Belarusian Bolsheviks tried to establish 
Belarusian Soviet statehood. However, it did not take them long to realize that 
the Bolsheviks were not willing to share any of the decision-making power. The 
Bielnackam was not able to boast any great successes in political advocacy, failing 
to influence Soviet policymaking in relation to Belarus and to establish any 
effective representation on the eastern Belarusian territories, losing the political 
struggle against the Western oblast Communist functionaries. The status of the 
Bielnackam within the Soviet state was in certain respects reminiscent of the 
experiences of the BDR under German occupation, yet in contrast to Germany, 
Soviet Russia had clear long-term intentions of keeping Belarusian territories 
in its possession, and therefore paid close attention to political control over the 
Belarusian socialists. By early 1919, the Smolensk Communists with the support 
of the Central Committee were able to neutralize all efforts of the Belarusian 
Bolsheviks and assume actual power over the Belarusian territories, deciding their 


fate as they pleased. 
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The analysis presented in this chapter suggests that the BDR played the role of a 
political center which defended Belarusian interests, and strove to become a state 
to the degree that this was possible under the conditions of 1918. In this capacity, 
the BDR prioritized Belarusian national interests, departing from Russia-oriented 
state-building concepts. It continued national mobilization work among the 
population, popularizing the Belarusian language and advancing cultural and 
educational activities. In contrast to the Bolshevik military front authorities 
which claimed power over Belarus, the first Belarusian state derived its legitimacy 
from the First All-Belarusian Congress. The BDR established a state tradition, the 
first foundation myth, and a point of reference for future national activists, and 
it should be evaluated first and foremost in terms of its lasting legacies for the 
Belarusian national movement. 

Yet, the BDR also suffered from a number of fundamental flaws, preventing 
its evolution into a fully functional nation-state. The principal weakness of the 
BDR was the lack of physical military power. This marginalized the Belarusian 
national movement both in the eyes of Germany and Soviet Russia, preventing 
the BDR from establishing itself as a subject of international politics in the region. 
Furthermore, the provisions of the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty deprived the BDR 
of the protection of the great powers. Germany strictly adhered to its agreement 
with Soviet Russia, concentrating on the war effort on the Western front and 
taking advantage of the resources in the conquered Eastern Europe. In this regard, 
Ukraine was exploited as a principal pressure factor on Soviet Russia and played the 
key role in the “bread peace” scheme. It managed to sign a separate peace with the 
Central Powers and emerged as the primary beneficiary of political concessions. 
By contrast, Belarus was excluded from the German sphere of influence and was 
treated as a hostage to secure implementation of the Brest treaty. Consequently, 
the German occupation authorities effectively obstructed all attempts of the 
BDR to achieve recognition and acquire more political power throughout 1918. 
These circumstances left the first Belarusian state unable to defend itself after the 
German withdrawal from the Belarusian territories by late 1918. 

Internally, the BDR was further weakened by the lack of agreement among 
the freshly-minted Belarusian statesmen, which translated into the transient and 
unstable nature of several BDR governments during 1918. Echoing the history 
of the Belarusian National Committee in 1917, the socialists demonstrated 
an unwillingness to cooperate with the moderates. The oldest Belarusian party, 
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the BSH, split over this issue into three smaller parties, leading to the further 
fragmentation and marginalization of Belarusian politics. The fate of the mode- 
rates, who in 1918 gathered around the Minsk Belarusian Representation, was 
even more dramatic. Lacking strong organizational structures and facing hostility 
from the socialist part of the Belarusian national milieu, the moderates failed to 
consolidate as a political force. 

At the same time, the Belarusian left-wing socialists, who were based in 
Russia, did not lose hope of advancing a Soviet version of Belarusian statehood, 
taking advantage of the flexible Soviet approach to nationalities policy. Adapting 
to the unexpected levels of nationalism in the former tsarist Russia, the Bolsheviks 
attempted to use its potential in order to strengthen Soviet power in the non- 
Russian borderlands. In the Belarusian case, the aftermath of the First All- 
Belarusian Congress influenced the Bolshevik decision to coopt national elites 
and appropriate the national movement. On the other hand, construction of the 
Belarusian Soviet state cannot be attributed exclusively to the need to control and 
use nationalism. 

The lack of formal state attributes is even more apparent in the case of the first 
Belarusian Soviet state than in that of the BDR, as the emergence of the SSRB was 
completely dependent on the will of the central Soviet government in Moscow 
and on the actions of the Bolsheviks from the former Obliskomzap structures, 
known for their anti-Belarusian positions. Misled by the illusions of cooptation 
into the Soviet governing structures, Belarusian Communists were excluded 
from decision-making processes. Ihe SSRB was conceptualized, managed, and 
redesigned by the central Bolshevik authorities and their proxies in Smolensk as a 
buffer state. Its rapid merger with Soviet Lithuania concluded the first short-lived 
episode of Belarusian statehood on a Soviet basis. In sum, strategic concerns to 
secure the western borders of the first socialist state through the creation ofa chain 
of loyal puppet states defined Soviet strategy in Belarusian state-building in much 
the same way as they had in the German Ostpolitik. 


Concluding Remarks 


Among all the successor nations of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, Bela- 
rusians were the last to make the transition from the early modern version 
of patriotism, inclusive and non-national in character, to their own modern 
national project. Persistent loyalty to the old Commonwealth hindered the self- 
perception of Belarusian elites. On the other hand, the population which was to 
be nationalized was also inclined to choose non-national forms of identification. 
At this time, people were more concerned with matters of everyday survival, 
often choosing a vague and therefore convenient local form of identity, instead of 
consciously identifying as Belarusians. Last but not least, national activists opted 
for a particular emphasis on peasant culture in the modern Belarusian national 
project. Suffering from negative connotations, this feature turned out to be detri- 
mental to its image and thus failed to attract the majority of society. Thus, the 
national elites did not have enough time to consolidate their support among the 
masses before the outbreak of the First World War, which created a window of 
opportunity for stateless nations seeking to free themselves from imperial rule. 

With the start of the Great War, an unexpected demographic crisis, new 
territorial divisions, and major power shifts all negatively impacted on the 
Belarusian national movement. Suddenly scattered across the Russian Empire 
and the German-occupied lands, national activists lacked a distinctive center, and 
were forced to operate from various locations, without proper communication 
and exchange between them. The first and by far the most important among these 
centers was located in Vil'nia, where Belarusian publishing and cultural activities 
flourished in the pre-war decade. Weakened by evacuation and resettlement, the 
Belarusian national milieu in Vil'nia under German occupation was nevertheless 
the most progressive in terms of developing Belarusian ethnic particularism. 
Benefiting from the cultural and educational concessions of the German military 
administration to the non-Russian nationalities, Belarusian national elites 
promoted a range of schooling and publishing initiatives aiming to nationalize 
the peasantry and strengthen their own positions, while facing the competing 
Lithuanian and Polish national projects. Politically, Vil'nia Belarusians pioneered 
the concept of Belarusian independence, as they were the first to recognize the 
futility of the plans for a federation with neighboring nations. 
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Yet, the prospects of retaining Vil'nia for the Belarusians waned with the 
turn in German Ostpolitik in 1917, which started to favor Lithuanian national 
ambitions. In the wake of the February Revolution, Belarusian national elites in 
Minsk suddenly came to the foreground, facing the dilemma of establishing a firm 
presence in a city, where the Belarusian national milieu had remained marginalized 
due to the extensive Russification policies of the nineteenth century. The start of 
the First World War in 1914 and the introduction of martial law, along with the 
arrival of Russian armies and Polish refugees, further minimized the space for 
negotiating Belarusian national interests between 1914 and early 1917. Only after 
the February Revolution was the Belarusian national movement in Minsk and 
eastern Belarus legalized and able to use the liberalization of political life and new 
freedoms for its nation-building activities. However, the revolution also left less 
time for the national elites, who were at once confronted with a variety of tasks, 
such as promoting Belarusian national consciousness among various segments 
of the population, involving the masses in the political process, and creating 
their own national narrative, while competing with the All-Russian parties and 
organizations. 

In early 1917, Belarusian national activists were still euphoric about revolu- 
tionary freedoms and hopeful for a strong federation of autonomous states in a 
future democratic Russia, yet a number of factors influenced their actions as the 
year of revolution progressed. The physical dispersal of Belarusians as a result of 
massive population displacement and migration caused by the war complicated 
the initial conditions for national mobilization. Since Belarusian refugees were 
officially considered to be Great Russians, their national relief organizations were 
weak and under-financed. The national movement remained fragmented due to 
the political irreconcilability of the Belarusian socialists, along with their inability 
to agree on compromise solutions to benefit a Belarusian national project. The 
socialists, who aspired to leadership positions, prioritized social aspects over 
the national program and underestimated the implications of maintaining ties 
to Russia, where the Bolsheviks were consolidating their grip on power and 
were unlikely to tolerate the independent actions of local national activists, 
as demonstrated by the forcible dissolution of the All-Belarusian Congress 
in late 1917. In other words, the dominant positions of the socialists contributed 
to the internal instability of the Belarusian parties and organizations. This trend 
came to the foreground in early 1917 and continued throughout 1918, impacting 


on all major Belarusian state-building initiatives. 
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The year 1918 represented a turning point for the Belarusian national 
movement in its transition towards the practical implementation of statehood 
projects, despite the unfavorable international situation. In fact, the latter 
accelerated this process, which can be traced back to the resolutions of the 
First All-Belarusian Congress in late December 1917, refusing to recognize the 
self-appointed Bolshevik powers of the Western front. However, the Congress 
did not resolve the issue of possible separation from the ephemeral future 
Russian democratic state. Only the signing of the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty by 
Germany and Soviet Russia without Belarusian participation finally convinced 
Belarusian national elites of the need to take responsibility for their homeland, 
and to proclaim the BDR on March 9, 1918, followed by the declaration of its 
independence on March 25, 1918. 

In 1918, supporters of the Belarusian state encountered the fierce opposition 
of those who could not imagine severing all ties to Russia. The latter current 
represented the third center of Belarusian national mobilization, which was located 
in Russia, where over a million ethnic Belarusians found temporary refuge from 
the privations of war and occupation. The Belarusian national milieu in Petrograd 
and Moscow connected all projects of Belarusian self-determination with Russia, 
believing in the possibility of joining either a democratic federation of states of the 
former Russian Empire, or the Soviet state in the status of an autonomous unit or 
a separate region. 

From a realistic point of view and taking into account the political situation 
in the region by 1918, the chances that Belarusian national activists could achieve 
complete sovereignty without allying with some of the greater powers remained 
slim. The circumstances of the BDR proclamation hinted at the option of choosing 
Germany as an ally, however, neither Germany nor the Belarusian movement at 
that time were genuinely interested in such an alliance. By 1918, Germany had 
already found leverage against Russia in the region, while the Belarusian national 
milieu suffered a further loss of its integrity due to the anti-German prejudices 
and pro-Russian sentiments which divided moderates and socialists. Eventually, 
the idea of Belarusian statehood and the goals of Belarusian national activists were 
appropriated by the Bolsheviks, who used concessions to nationalities to secure 
their hold on power. They took over the unsuspecting Belarusian Bolsheviks, who 
believed in the idea of a Belarusian state under Soviet patronage. Yet, by early 1919, 
it had already become apparent that the Bolsheviks intended to use Belarusian 
statehood only as a buffer to protect the Soviet state. 
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In the long run, the establishment of Soviet rule determined the evolution 
of the Belarusian national project throughout the twentieth century. Belarusian 
statehood was embedded in socialist paradigms, while the rival conception of the 
BDR was exiled and forced to remain in the background. However, seen from 
a different angle, Belarusian nationalists succeeded because a new political unit 
appeared on the map of Europe. Even though the Soviet state (mis)used it to 
achieve its own political ends, it nevertheless established a continuous statehood 
tradition, surviving throughout the twentieth century and serving as a basis for 
the creation of the independent Belarusian state after the fall of the Soviet Union. 
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The proclamation of Belarusian independence on March 25, 1918, and the rival establishment of the 
Soviet Belarusian state on January 1, 1919, created two distinct and mutually exclusive national myths, 
which continue to define contemporary Belarusian society. This book examines the processes that 
resulted in this dual resolution in the context of World War I and the subsequent Russian Revolutions. 

Based on original archival material, Lizaveta Kasmach scrutinizes the development of competing 
concepts of Belarusian nationhood in the context of rivaling national aspirations and imperial policies. 
The analysis convincingly demonstrates the divisions within the nationalist movement, both politically 
between the moderates and socialists, and geographically between German-occupied territory with 
Vilna as a center versus Russian-controlled territory around Minsk. Besides the case-study of Belarusian 
nation-building efforts, the book is a contribution to the study of the World War I in East Central 
Europe, approaching the war and its aftermath as a mobilizational moment in the region. 


In this pathbreaking and essential study, Lizaveta Kasmach highlights the Belarusian national awakening 
during World War I and the Revolution of 1917. She explores the nation-building efforts of the 
Belarusian national elites and the evolution of their thinking in national terms. She demonstrates how 
the first two states—the Belarusian National Republic (BDR), formed under German military control, 
and the Belarusian Soviet Socialist Republic (BSSR)—paved the way, despite severe impediments, for 
the independent state formed in 1991. Their legacies reached their zenith in the wide uprising of 2020 
against the Lukashenka dictatorship. This failed but the goals remain in place as Belarusians seek their 
rightful place in the world. 

David R. Marples, University of Alberta 


Belarusian Nation-Building in Times of War and Revolution convincingly demonstrates a variety of 
factors that affected the formation of the Belarusian national idea, including the role of the Belarusian 
activists, their complex relationships with the Polish and the Lithuanian counterparts, the impact of 
the German occupational policies as well as the Russian imperial and later the Bolshevik governments’ 
attitude towards the Belarusian national awakening. Moreover, the book provides an original 
contribution to the underresearched area of World War I from the perspective of non-dominant actors, 
portraying the struggles of the Belarusian national activists as “small actors” who sought to acquire 
agency in making decisions about their nation’s future development. 

Nelly Bekus, University of Exeter 


By analyzing in a very nuanced way the geographical and political divisions within the Belarussian 
nationalist movement during World War I and the following revolutions, as well as describing the 
transition from a national project based on the idea of autonomy to the project of Belarusian 
independence, this book not only reassesses the significance of this period for the longer-term 
construction of Belarusian statehood and nationalism, but also shows how the history of Belarus 
differed from that of the neighboring cases of Lithuania and Ukraine. In so doing, Kasmach makes an 
original, well-documented, and long-awaited contribution to the history of Belarus as a nation in the 
making while also contributing to the wider scholarship on World War I as a “decolonizing war” or 
moment of nationalist mobilization. 


Claire Le Foll, University of Southampton 
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